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The Worlds Daily News paper 

Japan Offers 
Russia Deal 
To Resolve 
Island Feud 

Hashimoto and Yeltsin 
End Summit, Pledging 
Closer Economic Ties 

tF ~ By Kevin Sullivan 

Washington Post Sen-ice 

KAWANA. Japan — The leaders of 
Russia and Japan concluded a 24-hour 
seaside summit meeting Sunday with a 
little fishing, a little hugging, promises 
of better economic relations and a new 
proposal for resolving an acrimonious 
50-year-old territorial dispute. 

Prime Minister Ryu taro Hashimoto 
and President Boris Yeltsin, in shirt 
sleeves on a sprawling lawn facing the 
Pacific Ocean, said they had proposed 
an array of new economic measures, 
including construction of a Japanese 
auto plant in Moscow. 

Mr. Hashimoto also said he had 
offered a hew proposal to resolve the 
dispute over four islands north of Japan 
that Soviet soldiers seized in the last 
days of World War U. The islands, 
known as the Kurils in Russia and the 
Northern Territories in Japan, are the 
.main reason the two Asian powers have 
(Kever signed a peace treaty. Mr. Ha- 
shimoto and Mr. Yeltsin have pledged 
to sign one by 2000. 

Mr. Hashimoto refused to discuss de- 
tails of rite proposal, but Mr. Yeltsin 
said he had agreed to study it 
Asked whether the former Cold War 
foes would be able to settle the land 
dispute and sign a treaty, Mr. Hashi- 
moto said: “The question is whether we 
will stop at a simple peace treaty. We 
want deep, friendly relations between 
the two countries.” 

“In our personal relationship, we 
already have a peace treaty,’ 1 Mr. 
Yeltsin said, giving Mr. Hashimoto a 
hug for the cameras. 

See SUMMIT, Page 5 



The Dollar vs. the Euro 



United States 


Population: 268 million 


Gross domestic product: $7.2 trillion 


Share of world trade 
as percent of total value: 


19.6% 


Share of currencies 47.6% of 
used in international world exports 
* * are executed 

in dollars 


trade: 


Share of currency holdings 61 .5% 
in central bank reserves 
around the world: 


Euro-zone* 


290 million 


$6.9 trillion 

(58 irllUon H all 15 EU members are included.) 
20.9% for all 15 EU members 

15.5% of world exports are executed in 
Deutsche marks, the only European 
currency used extensively in 
international trading. 

20.1% in European currencies (British 
pound, Deutsche mark, French franc, 
Dutch guilder] of which nearly three- 
quarters is held in Deutsche marks. 


16.5% in Deutsche marks 


Share of currencies used 
in transactions of 41.5% 

foreign-exchange markets: 

'Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Germany. Ireland, Italy. Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Portugal and Spain. Not participating in the euro launch are Britain, Denmark, Greece 
and Sweden. Sources.- European Commission. Bank of International Settlement OECD. 


New Money on the Block 

Strong Euro Could Undermine U.S. Prosperity 


By Tom Buerkle 

International Herald Tribune 


LONDON — As European gov- 
ernments prepare to create a single 
currency, economists and govern- 
ment officials have eogagea in an 

The French finance minister is 
pleased with himself. Page 15. 

increasingly vigorous debate over 
whether the euro will rival the dollar 
as an international currency. 

Now. a new study suggests that the 
euro not only will confront the dollar 
quickly after the single currency’s de- 
but in 1999, it also will raise European 
living standards at the expense of di- 


minished U.S. prosperity. The shock 
that the euro will bring to the inter- 
national monetary system “is likely no 
be substantial and relatively sudden," 
says the study to be released Monday by 
Richard Pones, head of the Center for 
Economic Policy Research in London, 
and Helene Rey of the London School 
of Economics. The euro’s rise to the 
status of international reserve currency 
rivaling the dollar “would generate 
substantial increases in European Un- 
ion real incomes.” 

Mr. Portes and Ms. Rey argue that 
the euro-doll ar rivalry will hinge on 
the degree to which global capital 
markets accept the euro. That is be- 
cause trading on the world's cur- 

See EURO, Page II 


Wang Dan, a Leader of ’89 Protests, Arrives in Detroit 


By Brian Knowlton 

Imemarwnat Herald Tribune 


WASHINGTON — Wang Dan. a 
leader of the 1989 democracy move- 
ment in Beijing, arrived Sunday in De- 
troit. a day after being freed from a 
Chinese prison in the latest in a series of 
moves aimed at easing strains in U.S.- 
China relations. 

Within an hour of his arrival at Detroit 
airport, Mr. Wang was admitted to Henry 
Ford Hospital, where his condition was 
being evaluated at the request of the 
White House. Though Mr. Wang, 29, 
appeared frail and reportedly has been ill. 
he walked into the hospital unaided. It 
was not clear how long he would remain 
there before flying on to New York. 

Mr. Wang’s release, described by 
Beijing as a “medical parole," was pan 
of a carefully scripted series of such 
gestures that began with the release in 
November of Wei Jingsheng, the best- 
known Chinese dissident. That came 
within a month of a visit to the United 
States by President Jiang Zemin. 

Mr. Wang, in turn, was freed two 
months before President Bill Clinton is 
to pay a return visit ro Beijing, Hong 
Kong' and other parts of China. 

On Sunday, U.S. officials greeted re- 
ports of Mr. Wang's release warmly. 

“It’s very welcome news." said Eric 
Rubin, a White House national security 
spokesman who was traveling with Mr. 
Clinton in Santiago. “This is something 
we’ve raised repeatedly with the 
Chinese, and we consider it a very pos- 
itive step.” 

But Mr. Wei, who had passed through 
the same Detroit hospital as Mr. Wang 
following his release, cautioned the ou£ 
side world not to view Mr. Wang's 
release as a sign that China was im- 
proving its stance on human rights. 

Mr. Wei said the news of Mr. Wang's 
release caused him to “rejoice/’ But tie 
quickly added, "I’m sure that the media 
will probably react to this news by say- 
ing that there has been good progress as 
far as the human rights situation in 
China is concerned, and I would like to 
insist that it’s not true." 

See FREE, Page II 
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Protesters displaying pictures of Wang Dan in Hong Kong in 1996. 

Liberal Thought Blooms 
In a New Beijing Spring 


By Steven Mufson 

Washington Fosi Service 


BEUING — The intellectual seeds 
of liberal political reform are sprout- 
ing here, making this the most open 
spring since the massive pro-democ- 
racy demonstrations of Tiananmen 
Square were crushed nine years ago. 

Intellectuals here are talking about 
promoting individual rights, expand- 
ing direct elections, shrinking gov- 
ernment and scaling back the ‘ubi- 
quitous role of the Communist Party. 

A professor from the elite Com- 
munist Party school has blasted the 
"climate of fear” that he says im- 
pedes free speech. A leading business 
newspaper has hailed a “third lib- 
eration of thinking” and devoted two 
pages to excerpts from "Crossed 
Swords," a book that harshly attacks 
orthodox Marxist "leftists.” 


“Recently, the general environ- 
ment has relaxed.” said Mao Yushi, 
whose recent essay, “Liberalism. 
Equal Status and Human Rights,” has 
put him in demand. Last month, stu- 
dents al the Chinese Geological Uni- 
versity here crowded into a leery re 
hall to hear the 69-year-old economist 
praise Western liberalism, denounce 
Mao Zedong, the late Communist 
chairman, and call for human rights. 

Beijing's spring appears to reflect a 
growing awareness within the parry 
that it must move forward on political 
reform as Chinese society changes and 
the economy grows more complex. 
The party can no longer dictate every 
aspect of the economy or people's 
lives nor easily represent the diverging 
interests of state workers, entrepre- 
neurs. peasants and city residents. 

See CHINA, Page 11 
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SUMMIT— President Frei running the show Sunday in Chile. Page 3. 

4 Linda McCartney Dies of Cancer at 56 



LONDON ( AP) — Linda McCart- 
ney, 56, the wife of Sir Paul Mc- 
Cartney, has died of cancer, the 
former Beatle’s publicist said late 
Sunday. 

Geoff Baker said that Mrs. Mc- 
Cartney died Friday in Santa Barbara, 
■ California, and that her husband and 
children were with her. 

The couple announced in Decem- 
ber 1995 that Mrs. McCartney was 
being treated for breast cancer. The 


publicist's statement Sunday said that 
the treatment appeared to be working 
well, but that the cancer was found in 
March to have spread to her liver. 
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Israel s Shifting Dream: From Socialism to High Tech 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Times ServUe 

KIBBUTZ GIVAT BRENNER, Is- 
rael — The exit for Kibbutz Givar Bren- 
ner, the largest of Israel's proud old 
collective farms, is marked by a bright 
sign for "House of Dreams.” 

House of Dreams is actually an 
amusement park that the 70-year-old 
kibbutz now runs to augment the wan- 
ing income from its orchards, plant 
nurseries and aging factories. But the 
name also carries a poignant echo of the 
dreams of the early Zionists from Rus- 
sia, who landed on the shores of the 
Promised Land envisioning a new Jew- 
ish nation forged in the selflessness of 
collective field labor. 

A few miles north in Tel Aviv, in a 
concrete block of offices on what were 


barren sand dunes when the state of 
Israel was born, several dozen men and 
women, all in jeans, shorts and T-shirts 
and well short of 30, worked intently at 
their computers while sipping cap- 
puccino from paper cups. Chi a sheet of 
typing paper taped to the door, these 
rooms are identified as the offices of 
Mirabilis, from the Latin for miracle. 

Seventeen months ago, Mirabilis did 
not exisL Today, the innovative chat 
software invented by its four founders, 
ICQ (read "I seek you"), is one of ihe 
hottest new instruments on the Internet, 
with 10 million registrations and as 
many as 57.000 new users daily. 

Though only a few miles lie between 
the “dreams” and the “miracle,” they 
trace the extraordinary road Israel has 
traveled from the socialist experiment 
of defianr European Jews to the high- 


tech revolution that has turned the coun- 
try into the Silicon Valley of the Middle 
East, second only to the United States in 
start-ups. 

High tech now accounts for nearly a 
third of all Israeli exports, and with 
dose to 3,000 start-ups and research- 
and -development projects, the share is 
likely to continue growing. 

By any yardstick, Israel is prosperous 
— more prosperous than it has ever 
been, and learning to love it. Exports 
have catapulted to about $32 billion last 
year, most of them industrial and sci- 
entific, from $30 million in 1948. when 
most of them were agricultural. The per- 
capita gross domestic product has 
reached $17,000, more than Portugal or 
Spain, and many times that of Israel’s 
Arab neighbors. Some 120 Israeli 
companies are traded on New York ex- 


changes, which places it second among 
foreign countries only to Canada. 

The wealth is tangible. Visiiors are 
regularly struck by the proliferation of 
cell phones, on which Israelis spend 
more time talking than any other people. 
With 1 .6 million in use, Israel has one 
for every three people. 

The number of cars has almost 
doubled in nine years, to 1 .65 million 
last year from S82.000 in 1988. and big 
luxury sedans are no longer exotic. 
People for whom travel abroad used to 
be an impossible dream now pour out of 
the country in droves for vacations in 
Europe, South America and Asia. Gour- 
met resraurams. shopping malls and 
outlets of every American chain sprout 
routinely in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. A 

See ISRAEL, Page II 


Less Aid to Israel? 

As the Israeli economy has taken 
off, many in the United States are 
asking if the $3 billion in annual 
American economic and military 
aid the Jewish state receives is 
really necessary. Israel has pro- 
posed a phaseout of U.S. economic 
assistance, but only if military aid is 
increased. Page 11. 


Arms ‘Loophole’ Comes Under Fire 

Alarmed Over Where U.S. Guns Go, Washington Seeks Re-export Controls 




By Raymond Bonner 

New Yuri Times Service 





LONDON — Despite U.S. laws in- 
tended to curb international trafficking 
in firearms, the Clinton administration 
has discovered that Washington has vir- 
tually no control over where American 
weapons end up once they are shipped 
to Europe, American and European of- 
ficials say. . . 

As a result, law enforcement officials 
in Europe and the United States say, 
thousands of high-powered and semi- 
automatic American pistols and rifles 
sold to Europe in the last few years have 
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ended up fueling violent conflicts in 
places that include Rwanda, the coun- 
tries that once were part of Yugoslavia. 
Algeria and Turkey, and are in the hands 
of street criminals and organized crime 
syndicates. There are also indications 
ihai American firearms have found their 
way to Iraq and Iran. 

As a first step to address the problem, 
the State Department is on the verge of 
revoking all outstanding licenses for 
firearms exports to British companies, a 
senior American official said. 

Currently, 250 licenses are outstand- 
ing, for more than 14,000 handguns, 
according to American officials and a 
report from the U.S. Embassy m Lon- 
don to Washington in March. 

CUnton administration officials, who 
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had discovered the “European Union 
loophole’’ as they call it, during ne- 
gotiations this year over a treaty to reg- 
ulate die import and export of firearms. 

The United States will present its 
proposals in May in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, at the summit meeting of leading 
industrial countries, the so-called Group 

of Seven, plus Russia. 

After meetings in London in January 
and March of the G-7’s subgroup on 
firearms, the U.S. Embassy reported to 
Washington that the United Stales 


“should be concerned that firearms are 
not remaining in the countries for which 
they are licensed.” It said that “a basic 
cornerstone” of U.S. policy "appears 
not to be supported by EU policy.” 

Asked why they had not discovered 
the problem until now, a senior Amer- 
ican official said the United States had 
focused on Third World, nondemocratic 
governments, never thinking there 
would be problems with NATO allies. 

American law requires foreign pur- 
chasers of firearms and military equip- 
ment to sign a statement that they will 
not re-export the items without the au- 
thorization of the State Department, 
which issues the export licenses. 

Under European Union law, 
however, there is no requirement that a 
company wishing to re-export goods to 
another member country notify the ex- 
port licensing authority in the original 
country, the embassy reported 

Thus, an executrvewith Borchers, one 
the largest gun importers in Spain, said 
be could re-export weapons bought in 
the United States to another of the Euro- 
pean Union’s 1 5 member countries with- 
out approval from (he United States. 

The EU’s view is that Washington’s 
re-export restrictions are an. infringe- 
ment on “territorial sovereignty/ ’ as 

See ARMS, Page 11 


Forests Die as Borneo Prays for Rain 

Drought Has Turned 
Jungle Into Tinder 
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By Thomas Fuller 

/uienvTiunul Herald Tribune 


MaA Fdlander/The Imematmul HtnhlTnhar 

An Indonesian farmer using a branch to fight a fire that threatened 
his house near Bolikpapan, on the drought-stricken island of Borneo. 


SAMARINDA. Indonesia — The 
tropical forests’ brilliant greens have 
given way to soft reds and pale yel- 
lows, making Bukit Suharto Naiional 
Park look like autumn in New Eng- 
land. 

But this is not fall foliage on the 
equator. The Bukit Suharto forest is 
dying, along with hundreds of thou- 
sands of hectares of adjoining jungle. 

This coastal stretch of southeast 
Borneo, on the edge of the world's 
second-biggest rain forest, has re- 
ceived just 300 millimeters [12 
inches) of rain in the last 12 months, 
according to data collected by Willie 
Smits, an adviser to the Indonesian 
Forestry Ministry. Normal annual 
rainfall is 2,700 millimeters. 

The drought has turned Borneo into 
a Linder box, and Fires — many of 
them set by companies and farmers 
clearing land — have spread across 
the island. A United Nations team last 
week said it would take 10,000 people 
to put out the fires, but specialists here 
say there is little or nothing humans 
can do to save the forests. 

“Nothing but rain can now stop 
these fires,” Mr. Smits said. 

He led a frustrating effort to tty to 
protect a relatively liny swath of land 
— 3,500 hectares t'8,650 acres) — 
from fire. The small forest was filled 
with plants used for research. 

"We had a hundred people who for 
the last nine months, day and night 
seven days a week, were patrolling 
and putting out fires." Mr. Smits said. 

See BORNEO, Page 5 
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From Unimpressive Youth to Despot / His Reign of Terror in Cambodia Took Nearly 2 Million Lives 


Pol Pot: Seeking a Utopia, He Destroyed His Country and People 


By Seth Mydans 

New York Tunes Service 


I T WAS on April 17, 1975, that Pol Pot and his forces 
took over Cambodia after a devastating five-year war, 
punctuated by a U.S. bombing campaign against the 
Khmer Rouge that exceeded die tonnage of U.S. 
bombs dropped on Japan during World War IL 
With breathtaking speed, Mr. Pol Pot and his black-clad 
followers ordered the weary Cambodians to leave their 
homes, emptying the cities and towns to begin life at “Year 
Zero' ’ as worker-peasants in the fields of Cambodia. Over 
more than three years, until early 1979, the Khmer Rouge 
government of Democratic Kampuchea conducted a rule of 
terror that led to the deaths of more than 1.7 million people, 
or one-fourth of Cambodia's population, of 7 million, 
through execution, torture, starvation and disease. 

Mr. Pol Pot died last week in a wooden hut near the Thai 
border at age 73. On Saturday, he was cremated on a funeral 
pyre fed by tires, wood and his own rattan chair. 

He was one of die most secretive of national leaders. His 
bland face and un threatening manner, his self-effacement, 
his rare and turgid public statements, and his life in hiding 
— even during his years of absolute power — were some of 
the ways he kept his rivals off balance while he retained his 
hold over his followers. 

There was little in Mr. Pol Pot's background to suggest 
any personal d rama when he came to power. Since his 
childhood, the phrases used to describe him had been un- 
inspiring: polite, mediocre, soft-spoken, patient, even shy. 

Still, people who knew him described him as warm and 
reassuring, especially in small groups. “1 saw immediately 
dial I could become his friend for life,” said one man who 
met him in the 1950s. 

One of the few Western journalists to interview him. 
Elizabeth Becker, now an editor at The New York Times, 
described his personal appeal in her book “When the War 
Was Over.” 

“He was actually elegant, with a pleasing face, not 
handsome but attractive, she wrote. ‘ : His features were 
delicate and alert and his smile neatly endearing. There was 
no question of his appeal. Physically, he had a strong, 
comfortable appearance. His gestures and manner were 
polished, not crude.” 

In an houriong interview she had with Mr. Pol Pot just 
weeks before his fell, he railed against Vietnam bat never 
raised his voice, Ms. Becker wrote. “At most he nodded his 
head slightly or flicked his dainty wrist for emphasis,” she 
added. 

Mr. Pol Pot was less comfortable and revealing in a larger 
arena, making few public appearances even when he was in 
power, obscuring his identity, changing residences and 
warning of treachery from every quarter. When he had a 
stomach ailment, he said his cooks were trying to poison 
him. When the power at his residence failed, he had the 
maintenance workers killed. 

This fear of treachery — by foreign nations or by 
poisonous “microbes” within his own organization — 
motivated much of his behavior, from his secretiveness to 
the bloody purges that began to consume his revolution 
beginning in 1977. 

Speaking to a party cadre in 1976. Mr. Pol Pot said: “We 
search for the microbes within the party without success; 
they are buried. As our socialist revolution advances, 
however, seeping into every comer of the party, the army 
and among the people, we can locate the ugly microbes.” 

As a revolutionary, he took the name Pol Pot, which has no 
particular meaning. He was bom Saloth Sar in 1925 in a 
village near Kompong Thom, 145 kilometers (90 miles) north 
of Phnom Penh, the eighth of nine children of a landowning 
farmer named Pen Saloth and his wife, Nok Sem. 

At the age of 6 be was sent, like many other Cambodian 
children, to live with more prosperous relatives — in his 
case a brother who worked in Phnom Penh as a clerk at the 
royal palace and a cousin who was a dancer there in the 
Royal Ballet. 

S OON AFTER his arrival, he spent several months in 
a Buddhist monastery — but this was a much shorter 
exposure to Buddhist teaching than was common in 
Cambodia, where most schooling was conducted by 
monks. He completed primary school but failed his exams to 
enter high school and studied carpentry at a trades school. 

At 20 he received a government scholarship to study 
radio technology in France, where he spent three years and 
became involved in Communist activities when the Com- 
munist Party in France was dominated by Stalinists. It was 
here that he began his long association with Son Sen, Ieng 
Sary and others who became members of his inner circle. 

It was also here that he met his future wife. Khieu 
Ponnary, a schoolteacher several years his senior, whose 
sister was married to Mr. Ieng Sary. 

Mr. Pol Pot said be was a good student when he first 
arrived in Paris. “Later 1 joined the progressive student 
movement,” he told the Vietnam News Agency in 1976. 
“As I spent more of ray time in radical activities, I did not 
attend many classes.” 

While in Paris he published his first tract, an attack on the 
Cambodian royalty. Lata: it was the king, Norodom Si- 
hanouk, who dubbed Mr. Pol Pot's movement the Khmer 
Rouge, or Red Cambodians. 



A Khmer Rouge fighter adding a log to the ftinerai pyre of Pol Pot near Cambodia's border with Thailand. 

No Euology and No Tears at the Pyre 


By Seth Mydans 

New York Times Service 


C HONG S A-NGAM, Thailand 
— First a thin white plume 
rose into die gray sky above 
the forest here on the Thai- 
Cambodian border. Then a cascade of 
black, acrid smoke. 

At precisely 9:52 Saturday morning, 
a young Khmer Rouge guerrilla 
touched a red plastic cigarette tighter to 
a stack of kindling, and soon die body 
of Pol Pot, one of the century’s great 
mass killers, was consumed on a make- 
shift pyre of burning tires and debris. 

There were no words of eulogy and 
no tears as the flames crackled and 
grew in a clearing just inside Cam- 
bodia. Soldiers in rubber sandals and 
green shirts tossed pieces of wood and 
pails of gasoline to feed the fire. They 
poked at it with long sticks. 

As the tires and the kindling burned 
away, Mr. Pol Pot’s blackened skeleton 


remained within the orange flames, its 
right arm and fist raised upward. Only a 
dozen people witnessed the cremation 
of tiie man who drove Cambodia to 
ruin, c ausing the deaths of more fean a 
million people when he ruled the coun- 
try from 1975 to 1979. 

Those present included several low- 
ranking guerrillas from the Communist 
movement that Mr. Pol Pot led for three 
decades and a small group of pho- 
tographers who were invitea to record 
the moment on cameras and videotape. 
Other journalists were halted at a 
checkpoint here on the Thai side of the 
border, where they watched the smoke 
rise 500 yards away. The Thai military 
later made a videotape available. 

Mr. Pol Pot's widow and their 14- 
year-old daughter did not attend, nor did 
the remaining Khmer Rouge leaders, 
who are under heavy military pressure 
from Cambodian government troops. 

The event Saturday began in Mr. Pol 
Pot’s shack, where several guerrillas 


used a hatchet to hammer together a 
crude wooden coffin. Then they lifted 
Mr. Pol Pot's remains from his narrow 
bed, seizing the top and bottom ends of 
a darlr plastic sheet in which his de- 
composing body had been preserved 
with chunks of ice. They tossed his 
straw fan, his scarf . his belt and a small 
black knapsack of his clothes into the 
coffin with Mm and covered it with a 


>ix soldiers — two of them with AK- 
47 rifles slang on their backs, one with 
a cigarette in his mouth — hefted the 
coffin onto the pyre a few yards from 
the house. 

Bight tires tracked in from Thailand 
that morning fanned the base of the 
pyre. On top of them was the mattress 
from Mr. Pol Pot’s bed. His wicker 
chair was set upside down atop his 
coffin along with several more tires. 
Three soldiers added sprays of white 
and pink fuchsia to the pyre, the day’s 
one touch of sentiment. 


Eventually the conservative government of the young 
king, which was trader French colonial rule, canceled Mr. Pol 
Pot’s scholarship and he returned borne, where he dedicated 
himself to the underground Communist movement 
In 1954_at the Geneva Convention, after a defeated 
France withdrew from its former colonies, Vietnam was 
split into the Communist north and non-Communist south, 
and Cambodia became independent. Hoping to remain in 
power. King Sihanouk demoted himself to prince and led 
his political party to victory in the first elections. He was 
promptly made bead of state. 

In 1 956, while continuing his underground activities, Mr. 
Pol Pot married Miss Khieu Ponnary and taught French, 
history, geography and civics at a private high schooL 
In his biography, “Brother Number One,” David 
Chandler quotes one of Mr. Pol Pot's students. So th Polin, 
as he described the teacher's magnetism in the classroom: 
“He spoke in bursts, without notes, searching a tittle bat 
never caught short, his eyes half closed, carried away by his 
lyricism. The students were subjugated by this affable 
professor, invariably dressed in a short-sleeved white shirt 
and dark blue trousers.” 

In 1960, in an out-of-the-way comer of the Phnom Penh 
railway yard, Mr. Pol Pot met secretly with other Cam- 
bodian Communists and helped create the country’s Com- 
munist party, the Khmer Workers Party, separate from the 
old Vietnamese-dominated Indochinese Communist Party. 
Within two years. Mr. Pol Pot rose to be its leader. 


Fearing arrest, be fled in 1963 to Vietnam, along with Mr. 
Ieng Sary and Mr. Son Sen, and for the next decade lived in 
hiding, a pattern that held for most of the rest of Ms life. 

Visiting China on the eve of the Cultural Revolution. Mr. 
Pol Pot observed many of the patterns be later instituted in 
his own country, from revolutionary theory to the soft 
Chinese-style hats adopted by the Khmer Rouge. 

The widening war in Vietnam fueled the Communist 
movement in Cambodia, and after a peasant uprising in 
B ana m bang Province in 1967, Mr. Pol Pot began Ms move 
into armed rebellion. By 1970, he had 3,000 fighters under 
arms. 

For years the Vietnamese Communists had used Cam- 
bodia to buy rice, to transport weapons and to channel 
soldiers from North Vietnam to the South along the Ho CM 
Minh Trail. Prince Sihanouk and his government — intent 
on getting along with the Vietnamese Communists, who 
impressed him as likely to win the war — never protested 
these intrusions. 

Nor did he protest when the Americans began bombing 
suspected Vietnamese positions in eastern Cambodia. The 
bombing forced the Vietnamese to move deeper into Cam- 
bodia, and the Khmer Rooge spread with them. 

Prince Sihanouk found himself criticized for his 
tightrope politics in the midst of the Vietnam War, par- 
ticularly by the army. In March 1970 the National As- 
sembly deposed the prince while he was abroad, replacing 
him with pro-American officials led by his previously loyal 


prime minister. General LonNoL Furious; the prince 
with the Khmer Rouge, and soon Cambodia was pi 
into the Vietnam War. Within months the Vietname^t' 
Communists and their Khmer Ronge allies controlled ^ 
areas of tiie country. 

In 1973; after the U.S. signed tiie Paris peace accent 
with the Vietnamese Communists, American B-52s weft 
loosed to drop huge quantities of bombs on suspects^ 
Khmer Rouge positions in Cambodia to try to preveht ; &^ 
Communist victory there. Phnom Penh became a swollen^ 
refugee center, and many displaced or angry village " 
flocked to join the Khmer Rouge army. •/ 

By the time of its victory in 1975, fee army hid grown to 
a force of 70,000, a growth aided by the prestige qf Prince^ 
Sihanouk, who in one of Ms many political hairpin fens' 
became titular president of the movement. 

Tougher, more disciplined and more brolalfeanfedUL&. * 
backed forces of General Lon Nol, the Khmer Roto ■ 
captured Phnom Penh almost two weeks before fee Cook’ 
munists took Saigon, with Mr. Pol Pot as a leading cam- , 
mander and political strategist : 

By fee time Mr. Pol Pot himself entered the city, on Apnp 
23, 1975, or 12 years after he had fled into the. junglesjfe^ 
capital was silent and deserted. 

From the very start, his troops pushed radicalplans to^ 



were forced to move out, some on’ wheeled beds. Tens c£* 
thousands of people died of starvation and disease iu tfe - 
first weeks of the revolution’s victory. 

Many others were killed outright: soldiers froan fee " 
defeated army, bureaucrats, merchants, “parasites,’’ /'®, 
iellectuals.” In their xenophobia, the Khmer Range t 
threatened minerrity groups, particularly the Muslim Chans, * 
with extermination if they did not transform themselves into r 
what tiie Khmer Rouge defined as real Cambodians.. " 

In his victory speech, Mr. Pol Pot said bis Comnmifistt 
had suffered more than other Communists, had won their'' 
war more quickly than other Communists and would bniftf” 
a revolutionary society faster as welL 
To fear end, hfr. Pol Pot made Cambodia CEoe of tte most 
isolated countries in the world, sealing ite- borders 
restricting all but a few foreign diplomats to tinfetfeanoeties 
in an eerily quiet Phnom Penh. Prince Sihanouk, tiie first 
lent, was confined to his palace and then to a gaest 


Meanwhile, the radical experimentwas destroying the 
country. The slave-labor gangs were not producing the food 
required. Wife no outside contacts, dte country's supplies 
were becoming depleted. The huge public-works projects.- 
especially in irrigation, were shoddily made and : 


B UT MR. POL POT refused to believe Ms r 
olution was to blame. He looked for scapegoats; 
first tiie Cambodians loyal to the old regime, feea 
Communist leaders of select regions of the coun- 
try, then key Communist leaders close to him. These 
suspected “enemies” were arrested and taken to security 
centers where they were tortured to confess to imagined 
crimes and then killed. 

Mr. Pol Pot was ordering the deaths of Ms closest /! 
comrades as the Vietnamese invaded the country. Beaune 
of (he closed nature of the country, it remained unclear to 
outsiders what was happening, and reports by refugees of-! 
the honors of Democratic Kampuchea were often met with 
disbelief. 

The full picture emerged only in 1979. when fee Vi- 
etnamese conquerors of Cambodia allowed irtfortigneri 
and hundreds of thousands of sick and starving, teftgees 
poured into Thailan d: : ’ . V.1 iti . .- 

They tokl stories of how husbands hacffxien separated, 
from wives, parents from children. Holidays, music, ro- 
mance and entertainment were banned. Dictatorial village 
leaders and soldiers told fee people whom to many andhow 
to live, and those who disobeyed were killed. Children 
informed on their parents; many other youngsters who did 
not bend to fee political mania were buried alive. • • 
Communal work brigades were formed to farm, clear 
forests and dig canals. Almost all the work was done by 
hand, without machinery, and people were forced to labor 
from dawn until late night. Thousands died from mal- 
nutrition, thousands from overwork. Thousands were 
jailed, to be tortured and die. /. ' * 

The meticulous records kept by the Khmer Rouge of fee * 
people they tortured to death proved to be among tiie most 
valuable documents proving their crimes. 

Above all, though, were the mass graves and killing 
fields uncovered after die Khmer Rouge defeat. 

Instead of utopia, the Khmer Rouge had brought min- r 
The regime's downfall came after Mr. Pol Pot attacked - T 
Vietnam and tried to seize territory along fee frostier. Qn..‘ 
Dec. 25, 1978, Vietnamese Droops crossed the border in t > 
strength, and soon there were 200,000 Vietnamese soldiers J 
inside Cambodia. Within two weeks they occupied Phnom ’ 
Penh and much of the rest of Cambodia, overthrowing Mr. * 
Pol Pol 

In fee years that followed, the struggle for control of 
Cambodia continued, wife China and Thailand giving Mr. 
Pol Pot and his circle refuge, medical care and military 
support in a game of anti-Vietnamese and anti-Soviet ■*. 
geopolitics. " 


* 
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The only Grand Hotel 
located in the heart of 
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34, quai G6n6ralGuisan 
1211 Geneva 3 
Tel.: (+41-22) 31 8 32 00 
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This Week’s Holidays 

Banking and government 
offices will be closed or ser- 
vices curtailed in the following 
countries and their dependen- 
cies this week because of na- 
tional and religious holidays: 

MONDAY: Belarus. Bulgaria. 
Cyprus, Egypt. Greece. Lebanon, Mali, 
Moldova. Romania. Sudan. Swaziland. 
Ukraine, Yugoslavia. 

TUESDAY: Brazil, Cyprus. 
Romania 

THURSDAY: Iceland, Israel. 
Turtarv. 

FRIDAY: A rm e n ia . Bahrain. Is- 
rael. Niger. Virgin Islands. 

SATURDAY: Australia. 

Egypt, Italy. Macau. New Zealand. Por- 
tugal, Swaziland. 

Sources: JJ*. Morgan, Bloomberg. 

Reuters 
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Singapore Airport Gets Top Marks 

GENEVA (Reuters) — International travelers have voted 
Singapore's Changi their favorite world airport for the second 
year in a row, but Helsinki’s Vantaa is not far behind, 
according to a report by the International Air Transport 
Association. 

Among airports processing more than 25 million pas- 
sengers annually, Amsterdam's Schiphol emerged on top, 
wife Orlando, Florida, and Atlanta close behind, according to 
the report, cited by the journal Airport World. 

Helsinki's relatively small airport, home base for the na- 
tional airline Finnair rat not previously included in the survey, 
came just ahead of Britain’s Manchester, No. 2 hi the past. 

In fourth place was Melbourne, and in fifth was Geneva's 
Cointrin International Airport, fighting bard to retain its role 
as a major hub after the national carrier Swissair switched 
most of its long-haul routes to Zurich at the end of 1996. 

Germans Criticize Greek Air Safety 

FRANKFURT (AP) — The German pilots association 
Cockpit on Sunday criticized air safety over Greece, saying 
tiie skies were Only partly covered by radar and Greek air 
traffic controllers spoke poor English. 

Georg Fongeam. a spokesman for fee association, also said 
planes taking off and landing are assigned fee same routes, so 
that they could find themselves coming at each other. 

Japan Strike Blocks 8 More Flights 

TOKYO (AFP) — The pilots strike against All Nippon 
Airways ground into the 14th day Sunday, notching up a total 
88 flight cancellations and costs of about $20 million. 

The No. 2 Japanese carrier canceled eight international 
flights Sunday, requiring tiie rerouting on other airlines of 
2,100 passengers, a company official said. 

An outbreak of dengue fever in Indonesia has killed 207 
people and put nearly 7,600 in fee hospital in fee last few 
months, the Jakarta Post reported this weekend, f Reuters ) 
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Forecast lor Tuesday through Thursday, as provided by AccuWeather. Asia 



North America 
Sunny, dry and wry warm 
across the Southwest 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 
but a Pacific storm will 
bring ram to Southern Cat 
forma again Thursday. 
Some showers Tuesday m 
the Northeast, then sunny 
and seasonably cool Dry 
with sunshine In the Mid- 
west wary warm by Thurs- 
day. 


Europe 

Morning log and spotty 
drizzle In London and Parts 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 
but partly sunny and sea- 
sonable In the aflomoore: 
dry and milder Wednes- 
day. Cool with some sun- 
shine and no more than a 
stray shower in Athens. 
Soaking rain In Spain 
Tuesday, then cool with 
some sunshine. 


Asia 

Tokyo and Seoul will be 
warm end dry with some 
sunshine Tuesday through 
Thursday. Belflng will be 
very warm with same 
showers Wednesday-, oth- 
erwise. dry wah some sun. 
Warm end humid in Hong 
Kong with the chance for a 
shower each day. Sichuan 
Province and northern 
Myanmar wffi be rainy. 
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One of the few predictable 
elements of travel. 
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THE AMERICAS 


Americas’ Trade Zone Reaffirmed 


■ m — Leaders of the West- 

2 ^5 34 democracies re- 
; Su pday their commitment^ 

I S^Am^rf fre P" n ? de zone throughout 

1 £l£2 aa L ^ 2 °05 and said S 

• Nations would start by September. S 

; _ , * J 01 °t communique issued on the 
I ft® 1?' Summit of .he JSS£ 

• ?S?S. te P r °^ es s" toward their goal 

j of the even though 

s S?SS?i has yet 10 8t ve President Bm 

■ ^ ton , the expanded trade negotiating 

• he needs to conclude the ne- 
? gotiations. 

; th Reorder * e start negotiations,*’ 
c the leaders said in their 34-page final 
l statement 

• The action, if followed to fruition, 

: would establish a Free Trade Area of the 
.Americas stretching from Alaska to 
: Tierra del Fuego. 

; “ w e are confident the Free Trade 
: die Americas will improve the 

■ well-being of all our people, including 

■ economically disadvantaged popula- 
; tions within our respective countries ” 

\ the statement said 

The traders made no change in the 
: overall timetable adopted at the first 
: hemisphpic summit meeting, in Miami 
: in 1994, out went a step further by stating 

■ that a trade negotiations committee will 
i convene by June 30, with actual ne- 
: gotiating to start no later than Sept. 30 

| Negotiations will begin in Miami, 

• with nine initial “negotiating groups.” 
tThey will cover these areas: market 
: access, investment, services, govem- 
; mem procurement, dispute settlement, 

; agriculture, intellectual property rights, 

: competition policy and subsidies and 
; ways to stop the deliberate “damping” 

. of products at below-market prices. 

: The talks will be held in Miami for the 


fi* 5 * three years, with Canada overseeing 
the initial effort. Brazil will then serve as 
co-chairman for the final years, 
^though Congress has not granted 
Mr. Clinton fast-track authority to ne- 
gotiate international trade deals, he 
promised in a speech Saturday at the 
opening session of the summit meeting 
to persuade Congress to grant him the 
authority he wants. 

“The United States may not yet have 

fast-track legislation, but we will," he 
said. “I assure you our commitment to 
the free-trade areas of the Americas will 
be in the fast lane of our concerns.” 

The term “fast track” refers to an 
arrangement in which Congress could 
approve or reject a trade agreement ne- 
gotiated by the White House but could 
not amend it. 

Mr. Clinton also issued a critical anal- 
ysis Saturday of the lingering social 
problems that leaders in Latin America 
are attempting to grapple with. 

“Poverty throughout the hemisphere 
is still too high, income disparity is too 
great, civil society too fragile, justice 
systems too weak, too many people still 
lack the education and slriiu necessary 
to succeed in the new economy,” he 
told the hemisphere’s 33 other leaders 
— ail except President Fidel Castro of 
Cuba. ‘ ‘In short too few feel the change 
working for them.” 

Although Latin America has expe- 
rienced economic growth of 15 percent 
since the 1 994 meeting, it has a disparity 
between rich and poor that is among the 
greatest in the world. 

In their statement Sunday, the leaders 
noted that some countries in the region, 
inc India 

finn n r 


economic growth, lower inflation, ex- 
panded opportunities and confidence in 
racing the global marketplace. ” 

‘ ‘New partnerships have been formed 
and existing ones strengthened and ex- 
panded,” they said. 

Beyond trade, the summit partners: 

• Renewed a 1994 plea for “uni- 
versal access” to elementary-school 
education for all children In the hemi- 
sphere by 2010 and high-school edu- 
cation for 75 percent of children by then. 
They proposed $8.3 billion in new loans 
and grants for better teacher training, 
more textbooks and other learning pro- 
grams. 

■ Pledged to lower barriers for home 
ownership and starting small busi- 
nesses. 

• Promised a redoubled effort against 
the “global scourges of corruption, ter- 
rorism and crime.” 

■ Set up an Alliance Against Drugs to 

coordinate better the war on drugs with- 
in the Americas. ( AP , NYT. WP) 
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President Clinton at the Americas summit meeting Sunday in Chile. 


Embattled Journalists to Get Advocate 


Washington Post Service 

SANTIAGO — Even as the era of 
dictators fades into memoiy in Latin 
j^ynerica, human rights experts say that 
violence and intimidation against jour- 
nalists remain among the biggest 
obstacles to strengthening the region’s 
budding democracies. 

In light of the extraordinary level of 

- — - -- violence against journalists in Latin 

ang Mexico, had been experiencing America, some of it linimH to govem- 
ial problems since the 1994 sum- meats, President Bill Clinton and the 

leaders of every nation in the hemisphere 
except Cuba signed an accord Sunday 
endorsing the creation of a special press 


mil meeting. 

But they said that the overall trend in 
the hemisphere “has been one of faster 
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Problem Gambling Strikes 
Rising Number of Students 

The spread of casinos around the 
United States may be contributing to a 
rise in problem gambling among col- 
lege students. 

A Harvard Medical School study 
found that half of college students 
surveyed in the United States and 
Canada said they had gambled at a 
casino in the previous year. 

In New Jersey, “gambling is fes- 
tering in every high school and col- 
lege, said Edward Looney, director 
of the New Jersey Council on Com- 
pulsive Gambling. “It’s absolutely, 
epidemic.” ■ 

At the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence, 'an hour’s drive from six 
casinos, students have formed a 
chapter of Gamblers Anonymous. 

Consider the case of Michael Hud- 
speth of Kansas City, Missouri. He 
started gambling as a junior high 
school student, shooting craps for 
lunch money on the cafeteria floor. 
When he went to college at Missouri 
Weston College, he played dice 
aboard Missouri's riverboat casinos. 


His losses grew. He once borrowed 
$2,000 as a student loan then lost it in 
a night. He also ran up credit card 
debt 

The legal age to gamble is 21 in 
most states. But just as underage stu- 
dents have found ways to buy alcohol, 
many manage to get into casinos. Mis- 
souri ’s riverboat casinos have adopted 
a program called Project 21 to remind 
minors that for them, gambling is il- 
legal 

Short Takes 

Some are questioning the wisdom 
of a Los Angeles high school, in an 
area where one-third of the students 
speak limited English, investing 
$12,000 to build a golf driving range 
and putting green. But backers of the 
project at James Monroe Senior High 
School say the students’ newfound 
enthusiasm for golf, and the doors it 
will open for them later, provide the 
answer. 

“We're trying to break the stereo- 
types,” Todd Tyni, a business teacher 
and golf coach at Monroe, told the Los 
Angeles Times. ‘Tve heard so many 
kids talk about Tiger Woods and say, 
‘If he could do it then maybe I could do 
it too.’” 

Paul David of the Washington- 
based Minority Golf Association of 
America, likes the idea. “Golf is an 
equalizer,” he said. "You may go in 
from a disadvantaged background or 


as a minority for a job interview, and if 
you have down on your n£sum£ that 
you are an accomplished golfer with a 
2 handicap, you’ve already caught 
their attention.” 

The golf team has doubled in size 
since the facility opened, and students 
line up during lunch hour to hit balls. 
Now, says Mr. Tyni, “if I can just get 
my hands on die football field." 

President Bill Clinton, ever aware 
of his eventual place in history, may 
have been reading the works of a pre- 
decessor, Calvin Coolidge, when he 
adopted a canine friend. Buddy, to join 
his cat. Socks. 

“Any man who does not like dogs 
and does not want them about, does 
not deserve to be in the White House,” 
Silent Cal once said. 

Other presidents, according to an 
exhibit on presidential pets at the Her- 
bert Hoover Library in West Branch. 
Iowa, agreed that dogs could make for 
good politics, as when Franklin 
Roosevelt famously turned attacks on 
himself and ’ ‘my little dog Fala " to his 
advantage. 

But Woodrow Wilson, one of the 
nation’s less cynical presidents, saw 
the dog as a handy moral litmus test. 

‘ ‘If a dog will not come to you after he 
has looked you in the face,” he said, 
“you ought to go borne and examine 
your conscience." 


Brian Knowlton 


BOOKS 


JSAINTS AND VILLAINS 

•By Denise Giardina. 487 pages. 

■$25. Norton. 

Reviewed by Susan Osborn 
inp HE Berlin- bom theologian Dietrich 
. Bonhoeffer observed, “Today there 
•lure at once more saints and villains. 
Shakespeare's characters walk among 
|os. The villain and the saint emerge from 
■primeval depths and by their appearance 
■they tear open the infernal or the divine 
Jabyss from which they come and enable 
us to see for a moment into mysteries of 
which we had never dreamed.” 

- “Saints and Villains,” Denise Giar- 
dina's fourth historical novel, traces the 
moral development of this sensitive and 
prescient pastor who, with a small band 
of government and military officials, 
conspired to kill Hitler during World 
WarIL 

. Bom into an upper-middle-class fam- 
ily at the beginning of the century, Bon- 
. hoeffer, a sheltered and dreamy loner, 
.> turns to theology after a failed attempt at 
mmirianghip . He studies at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City, 
where he befriends an African-American 
student, Fred Bishop, who exposes him to 
racism in Harlem and the South. Perhaps 
the most salient of these experiences oc- 


curs in Hawks Nest, North Carolina, 
where Bishop, Bonhoeffer and two oth- 
ers have (raveled to investigate the mys- 
terious deaths of black men pulled off 
bread lines to help dig a tunneL To protect 
Bonhoeffer from the scrutiny of those 
doing the hiring. Bishop strips him of the 
accouterments of selfhood — he must 
wear hobo clothes and is told to conceal 
his accent by pretending he's mute. This 
foray into depersonalization foreshadows 
what Bonhoeffer witnesses happening to 
Jews when he returns to Germany. 

Giardina’s strength lies in her ability 
to show how historical particulars craft 
individuality; indeed, in “Saints and 
Villains," Bonhoeffer ’s self is articu- 
lated almost entirely by his confrontation 
with historical events, both public and 
private. For example, when his sister’s 
Jewish father-in-law dies, some mem- 
bers of the Bonhoeffer clan refuse to 
attend the service, and Bonhoeffer him- 
self refuses to conduct it As a result, his 
girlfriend leaves him. But after a period 
of self-scrutiny, Bonhoeffer begins to 
resist Nazism "first by writing sermons 
that protest Germany ’s betray eu of Chris- 
tian values, later by smuggling Jews and 
information out of the country. 

The bulk of this stoiy consists of 
scenes in which Bonhoeffer struggles 
with his conscience and various tenets of 


Christian theology as he confronts the 
decline of his country's moral values 
But the Holocaust presents him with a 
unique atrocity, one. at odds with the 
consolatory myths valued by his Chris- 
tian faith. His inability to find a familiar 
context for die Holocaust — his inability 
to transform what he hears and knows 
about the plight of German Jews into a 
tale of Christian redemption — suggests 
the paucity of his moral vocabulary when 
he is faced with the details of Nazi rule. 

Re-creating a life from biographical 
sources is an act of imagination that re- 
quires an ability to theatricalize the person 
being' represented and his world. Un- 
fortunately, that ability is not well ap- 
parent here. The book consists primarily 
of static doctrinal and moral conversa- 
tions between Bonhoeffer and others; as a 
result, characters sound, at best, like pup- 
pets reading from political pamphlets, at 
worst, like characters in a grade-B flick. 

What might otherwise have been a 
provocative and multifaceted psycholo- 
gical portrait of a Christian pacifist- 
turned-coaspirator is finally a disap- 
pointingly uninspired account 

Susan Osborn, author of “Survh'ing 
the Wreck." who is writing a book on the 
Holocaust, wrote this for The Wash- 
ington Post. 


BRIDGE 


- By AlanTruscott 

P LAYERS from the New 
York metropolitan area 
were prominent in almost all 
the major events in the closing 
stages of the American Con- 
- . tract Bridge League's Spring 
J Nationals in Reno at the end 
tk March. The team beaded 
by Richard Schwartz of East 
Elmhurst, Queens, won the 
Vanderbilt Knockout title, 
and Jim Cayne of Manhattan 
fed the runner-up squad 
. Cayne has a curious rw»rd 
In jecent years he has finished 
second seven times .in major 
team championships without 
a victory. Inis time he barely 
survived the semifinal# win- 
ning by two imps against 

-- a tram led by the sentimental 

favorite, 82-year-old George 


Rap£e of Manhattan. 

The Women’s Teams win- 
ners wereiRose Johnson of 
White Plains, New York, to- 
getherwith Jo Morse of West 
P alm Beach, Florida, Karen 
McCallum of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, Hjordis Eythors- 
dottir of Huntsville, Alaba- 
ma, and Lynn Baker of Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

The Women's Team win- 
ners barely survived the qual- 
ifying stage and were helped 
by the diagramed deal. 

Baker and McCallum, as 
East and West, defended four 
hearts after a sequence in 
which North made a respons- 
ive double, which in this con- 
text normally indicates equal 
length in the major suits. 

The defenders led two 
rounds of diamonds, and 
South ruffed with the jack. 


She now needed to maneuver 
three spade tricks and one 
more diamond ruff to make 
her game, which was possible 
but not easy. The winning 
move was to lead a low spade 
at the third trick after which 
the defense would have been 
helpless. After a club shift, for 
example. South can win in 
dummy, ruff a diamond high, 
draw trumps and take a spade 
finesse. 

But South mistimed the 
play by overtaking the heart 
queen with the long at the 
rhrrri trick to take a spade fin- 
esse. Now she surrendered a 
spade, but had opened tee 
door for a lethal spade return, 
cutting a vital line of com- 
munication to her own hand. 

If South had made this 
shaky contract, which was 
understandably uot reached 


in tee replay, her team would 
have qualified and the even- 
tual winners would have been 
on the sidelines during tee 
final day. 
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advocate at the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. The advocate will have au- 
thority to bring cases involving violence 
against journalists before the lnter- 
American Court on Human Rights. 

The United States will gram $300,000 
in seed money for the new position. 
Among the leaders signing the decree 
were the Peruvian president, Alberto 
Fujimori, and the Argentine president, 
Carlos Saul Menem, bote of whom have 
been accused of sanctioning threats to- 
ward. limitations on and intimidation of 
the press. 

Sidney Blumenrhal, a White House 


aide, said -that restrictions on tee press 
remained in Latin America and teat 
some crimes of impunity and intim- 
idation went completely unpunished. 

In 1997, 10 journalists were killed in 
Latin America, out of 24 stain world- 
wide, and more than 100 documented 
incidents of intimidation and violence 
were recorded in the region, making it tee 
world’s most dangerous for journalists, 
according to tee Committee to Protect 
Journalists. In Colombia, 43 journalists 
were killed from 1988 through last year: 
during the same period, 1 8 were killed in 
Peru and 12 in Mexico. 


Away From Politics 


• Tornadoes that hit the South this 

year killed 112 people since January, 
making this one of the deadliest U.S. 
tornado seasons in decades. There were 
already 54 tornado-related deaths in the 
first 18 days of April, traditionally the 
most active month for tornadoes, ac- 
cording to the Storm Prediction Center 
in Norman. Oklahoma. The annual 
death toll is about 80. (AFP ) 

• Riders were trapped upside down 
for more than two hours when the De- 
mon roller coaster at an amusement park 
in Gurnee, Illinois, got stuck in a loop. 
Four of the 23 riders were treated and 
released from hospitals in tee area. Park 
officials were investigating how the 
train got stuck, a spokesman said. (AP) 

• A letter carrier shot and killed a post 


office clerk in Dallas after they argued 
in a break room, tee authorities said. 
The police arrested Maceo Yarbough 
3d, 27, shortly after tee shooting. The 
34-year-old clerk had worked for tee 
Postal Service for 15 years. (AP) 

• Two tandem skydivers died after their 

parachute failed near Davis, California. 
The pair, a student making her first jump 
and an instructor with 2,000 jumps to his 
record, had started the jump at about 
10,000 feet (API 

• A small plane slammed into a sub- 

urban house while trying to land at a 
Las Vegas airport, coming to rest 3 feet 
from two boys, aged 6 and 8. One boy 
suffered cuts on bis leg from broken 
glass, while tee pilot and passenger 
suffered facial cuts. (API 



WASHINGTON — On tee same 
day tobacco executives were called 
to Congress to discuss a proposed 
settlement of legal challenges against 
tee industry, Philip Morris poured 
$100,000 into tee coffers of Repub- 
licans who control the House. 

Philip Morris's donation on Feb. 
24 was the largest tee National Re- 
publican Congressional Committee 
received during the first three 
mouths of 1998, according to doc- 
uments filed with tee Federal Elec- 
tion Commission. 

The committee raised $227,750 
in "soft money” from the tobacco 
industry during the first three 
months of 1998. Overall, tee com- 
mittee, which helps to elect House 
Republicans, raised $8.7 million in 
regular contributions between Jan. 

I and March 31. (AP) 

Chicago Lawsuit: 
Pointers for Jones? 

WASHINGTON — Whether 
Paula Jones succeeds in her efforts 
to reinstate her lawsuit against Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton may depend on a 
different case that will be argued in 
less than a week before die U.S. 
Supreme Court, lawyers who deal 
with sexual harassment issues said. 

On Wednesday, the justices will 
be asked to decide whether a Chica- 
go businesswoman may claim 
sexual harassment after she was 
subjected to sexual advances by a 
supervisor, but suffered no adverse 
job consequences after she refused 
to comply. One issue is whether a 
legal case of sexual harassment is 
possible when no tangible detri- 
ments occur at tee work place. 

In dismissing the Jones lawsuit 
this month, a federal judge said one 
reason for the ruling was that Mrs. 
Jones failed to show any tangible 
detriment at her job even if the 
allegations she made about Mr. 
Clinton were true. (NYT) 

Quote / Unquote 

Newt Gingrich, the speaker of 
the House, on his opposition to a 
tobacco bill and its proposed tax 
increase and new regulatory power: 
“It's going to be very hard to get 
through tee Congress a bill which 
gives big government more money 
for more bureaucrats. ” (AP) 
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You needn't ever leave the comfort of your Four Seasons hotel room to be transported by 


r voi 

talented cbef. Our room service menus abound witb regional selections: from deep-dish pizza 
to striped bass minus tbe unwanted calories, to homemade chicken soup at 1 a.m. For tbe 
same Breadth of choice in another unequalled setting, tiy our restaurants downstairs, -p q 

Tbe demands of business demand nothing less. Fior reservations, in Hong Kong, call L'tJR SEASONS 
600-90-8355; in Singapore, telephone 737-3507. Veit our web site: www.fourseasons.com 

Dining iJie art of aervkt td 40 ImlrL in tQ evtodrie*. 
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Terry Sanford, Liberal Southern Politician in ’60s, Dies at 80 


By David Stout 

. New Yort; Twits Service 

WASHINGTON — Teny 
Sanford. SO. who lowered ra- 
cial barriers as governor of 
North Carolina in the 1960s, 
■setting the style for a new 
.kind of Southern politician, 
and became a senator and 
presidential candidate, died 
Saturday at his home in 
■Durham. North Carolina. 

The cause was complica- 
tions from cancer, said Duke 
University, where Mr. Sanford 
was treated and where be was 
president from 1969 to 1985. 

Until he was diagnosed 
with cancer in December, he 
had taught government and 
public policy at Duke and 
practiced law. He was pres- 


ident of the university, in 
Durham, after he served as 
governor and before his 
single term in die senate. 

Mb'. Sanford was at various 
times a lawyer, a member of 
the North Carolina state sen- 
ate from 1953 to 1955 and, in 
the early 1940s, an agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

He was governor from 
1961 to 1965, a time when 
civil rights demonstrations 
were frequently met with vi- 
olence. In a speech on Jan. 18, 
1963, he called for an end to 
job discrimination against 
blacks and announced the 
creation of a biraciai panel, 
the North Carolina Good 
Neighbor Council, to work 
toward that end. 


BBC Says It Was Not Wrong 
To Pay Simpson for Interview 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — The BBC acknowledged Sunday that it 
had paid OJ. Simpson for an interview, but it denied 
breaking its own rules and said the money had gone into 
a fund to help him pay a civil-damages award. 

The publicly funded television channel refused to say 
how much it had paid the f earner American football star 
and actor for an interview in which he reiterated his denials 
that he murdered his ex-wife, Nicole Brown Simpson, and 
Ronald Goldman. The Express on Sunday said Mr. 
Simpson had beenpaid£10,000 ($17,000) and accused the 
BBC of violating its own guidelines, which forbid pay- 
ments to criminals, former c riminals or “people whose 
behavior is clearly antisocial. " 

Mr. Simpson was acquitted in 1995 of the knife slay- 
ings. But last year, jurors in a civil suit found Mr. Simpson 
responsible and ordered him to pay the Brown and 
Goldman families $33.5 million in damages. 

“OJ. Simpson was paid a fee in line with our pro- 
ducers' guidelines, as anyone would for a whole TV 
program.” the BBC said in a statement. 

The BBC, funded by license fees paid by everyone in 
Britain with a TV set. said the fee had been paid directly 
to Mr. Simpson’s agent for the civil damages finnd. 


“Despite great ^progress, 
the Negro's opportunity to 
obtain a good job has not been 
achieved hi- places 
across the coiin try ,’lMr. San- 
ford said. . J r 

Opening more opportuni- 
ties would be good for the 
state's economy, he said, but 
there was a far more com- 
pelling reason. “We will do it 
because it is honest and fair 
for us to give all men and 
women their best chance in 
life,’* he said. 

By today’s standards, those 
words seem unremarkable. 
But in January 1963, when 
Governor George Wallace of 
Alabama delivered his “se- 
gregation forever'* inaugural 
address, Mr. Sanford’s stand 
for civil rights was seen as 
particularly courageous for a 
governor from the old Con- 
federacy. 

Mr. Sanford established 
himself as one of the most 
liberal Southern governors — 
too liberal, in the eyes of some 
constituents — as he named 
black people to high state po- 
sitions, pushed state law- 
makers to raise more money 
for schools and started an 


anti-poverty program that 
was a forerunner to President 
Lyndon Johnson's War on 
Poverty. 

In some ways, Mr. Sanford 
was a contradictory politi- 
cian. He seemed to have good 
timing but bad luck. He had 
shrewd instincts, yet he 
seemed to lack burning de- 
sire. His changes of mind and 
heart confounded ally and 
rival alike. 

Mr. Sanford was an early 
supporter of John Kennedy’s 
quest for the presidency, and 
so enjoyed easy access to the 
White House in the early 
1960s. 

The president’s personal 
secretary, Evelyn Lincoln, 
later wrote in a book that Mr. 
Kennedy had told her he was 
thinking of Mr. Sanford as his 
running mate for 1964. . 

His own liberal p rograms 
notwithstanding. Mr. Sanford 
preached the virtues of “state 
responsibility,” if not states’ 
rights, as an antidote to creep- 
ing “big federal govern- 
ment.” 

Under state law, Mr. San- 
ford could not succeed him- 
self as governor. 


He tried for the White 
House in 1972 and in 1976, 
while he was president of 
Duke University, offering 
himself as a candi d a te for 
those disenchanted with the 
political system and those 
who were part of it 
Mr. Sanford, who had de- 
clared his support for school 
integration, was beaten in the 
1972 North Carolina Demo- 
cratic primary by Governor 
W allac e of Alabama. That 
humiliating loss in. his home 
state effectively ended his 
candidacy. 

Four years later, Mr. San- 
ford ran for president again 
but dropped out early. He said 
he had round it impossible to 
gain enough news coverage 
and to raise enough money, 
and that he was sick of cam- 

^^1986, having left Duke, 
Mr. Sanford ran for the Senate 
and won a narrow victory. 

In the Senate, he gained a 
reputation for intelligence, 
decency and, in one celebrat- 
ed instance, indecision. 

In 1987, after President 
Ronald Reagan had vetoed an 
$87.9-billion highway bill. 


Mr. Sanford changed his 
mind three times: first voting 
simply “present’ ’ on a vote to 
override the veto, then voting 
to sustain the veto and finally , 
under tremendous pressure 
from other Democrats, 
switching again and voting to 
override it. 

His vote made the count 67 
to 33, the precise margin re- 
quired to override. 

He was defeated in 1982 by 
Lauch Faircloth, a Republi- 
can. . . 

David Blum, 62, 
Conductor and Writer 

KIRKLAND, Washington 
(AP) — David Blum, 62, a 
conductor and author who or- 
ganized Ms first chamber or- 
chestra when he was a teen- 
ager, died of cancer Friday. 

In 1961 he organized the 
Estetfaazy Orchestra and its 
recordings of Haydn and oth- 
er 18th-centxuy composers 
earned international acclaim. 

In 1969, he became music 
director of die T .angarmi* Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the 
Geneva Symphony Orchestra. 
He was also a popular guest 
conductor in Europe. 



Israel Bars Visit to Prisoner 

we had an hour or so discussion . 
with prison authorities,” Jeremy Corbin, a iJbonrman- _ 
Sr of Parliament "We asked for permission to van 
Va rian ii. and this was denied. - - L ,, > 

Mr. Vanunu has been in prison for 12 years, held imffl: 
recently in solitary confinement, for telUxtg the Sunday 
Times newspaper in London that Israel 
building atomic bombs. He is serving an 18-year sentence 

for^ooage. ^ accompanied by Lord Av^iuy^a • 
Liberal Democratic member of the House of Lords. The 
two, deputy chairmen of Parliament s all-party Human 
Rights Group, were joined by the British actress Susan- 
nah York, a patron of a British campaign to free Mr. 
Vanunu. (Reuters) 

Tehran’s Mayor Back at Work 

TEHRAN — Tehran's moderate mayor, whose 1 1-day 
detention on corruption charges touched off a political 
crisis and public demonstrations, returned to work Sun 7 

day. j 

Gholam-Hossein Karbaschi’s car whizzed past hup- ; 
dreds of supporters waiting at the municipality building 1 
and dropped the mayor at a back entrance. 

Mr. KarbascM’s April 4 arrest raised tensi ons be tween 
moderate and hard-line factions in the ruling hierarchy. He 
was released Wednesday, a day after about 4,000 pro- 
testers calling for his freedom clashed with police. (AP) 


4 Nigerian Parties Back Ahacha as Candidate CoUmMa Lmcyer suun 


Agence France-Presse 

LAGOS — Four of Nigeria’s five legal 
political parties have backed General Sani 
Abacha, the nation’s military ruler, as 
their candidate for the civilian presiden- 
tial election scheduled for Aug. 1, official 
radio in Nigeria reported Sunday. 

The radio said that four of the five 
parties authorized by the military regime 
had adopted General Abacha as their 
sole candidate in the election, wMch is 
aimed at culminating the junta’s tran- 
sition to civilian rule. 

During a congress in the northern state 


of Kaduna on Thursday, the biggest of 
the parties, the United Nigeria Congress 
Phrly, asked General Abacha to be its 
candidate. 

General Abacha, who seized power in 
a November 1993 coup that toppled an 
unelected civilian administration in- 
stalled by a previous military regime, 
has made no public comment confirm- 
ing that be will run in the election. 

On Saturday, three other parties — die 
Congress for National Consensus, the 
Democratic Party of Nigeria and the 
National Center Party of Nigeria — se- 


lected me general as their candidate. 

The last undecided party, the Grass- 
roots Democratic Movement, opened its 
convention Sunday in Maidngori, the 
capital of northeastern Bomo state. 

In a move seen as a bid to prevent the 
Grassroots Democratic Movement from 
adopting General Abacha as candidate, 
two party delegates have filed a suit 
against the national chairman and sec- 
retary of the party to stop die parry 
nominating anyone who is not a mem- 
ber, the independent Guardian news- 
paper reported Sunday. 


BOGOTA — Assassins posing as journalists have killed 
Colombia’s top human rights attorney, the police said. 

Police spokesmen said that Eduardo U mana Mendoza, 
50, a defender of Colombia's underclass whose clients 
included trade unionists, jailed guerrillas, Indians and the 
famili es of the country's many ‘ ’disappeared,” was killed 
Saturday in his office here. 

A police spokesman said “two men and a woman who 
said they were reporters and needed to see him” were 
responsible for killin g Mr. Umana. He said the lawyer 
was killed by three shots from what the police believed " 
was a .45 caliber pistoL . (Reuters) 
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Tbs Board of Trustees of the Lycee Francais do New York 
Invites applications and nominations for the position of 
Dlrcctour/Head of the school reporting directly to the Board of 
Trustees. 

The Lycee Francais de New York is a highly regarded inde- 
pendent school located on the Upper East Side of Manhattan. 
Founded in 1936, the Lycee today serves 900 students from 50 
different countries itfth a classical French academic curriculum 
coordinated and supervised by both the French Ministry of 
Education and New York State. It offers dasses from pre-nurs- 
ery through the French Baccalaureat as well as an American 
high school diploma. Ks graduates are highly qualified for admis- 
sion to Institutions of higher education in Franca, the United 
States and Other countries. 

The Ideal Head of the Lycee Francais da New York should 
have the highest academic credentials (Ph.D. or agregatfon pre- 
ferred). Every candidate should ba bOngual and biadtural 
(French/ American) and should be a professional educator with 
administrative and teaching experience In an analogous school 
or unlversky. Ha or she should have excatient interpersonal and 
communication skate, projecting conviction, warmth and enthusi- 
asm, and a genuine concern forcMdren. The candidate should 
possess leadership skffis and the ability to work coftegfaly with a 
talented faculty and staff, wttito buHdng consensus within a com- 
munity of active and supportive parents. Leading candidates 
must be able to represent and promote the school and work 
effectively with the Board of Trustees to develop fnanciaj 
resources for the school. 

Compensation will ba commensurate with experience. 
Applicants should send a latter of inquiry, resume and a 1st of 
references to: 

The Search Committee of the Board of Trustees 
Lycee Francais de New York 
3 East 95th Street 
New York, NY 10128 
Deadline far Applications is April 30th, 1998 


® The INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL HAMBURG Is 

seeking suitably qualified and experienced 
candidates for the following expected vacancies in 
the Secondary School from August 1998: 

Biology 

Visual Education 

Both are temporary posts for one year only. Ability to teach 
Theory of Knowledge would be an advantage. 

ISH is a K-f 2 school currently enrolling around 500 students 
from over 40 countries. The working language is English and 
the curriculum International UGCSE/lBt. ISH offers a 
competitive salary and relocation expenses. 

Applications should be made in writing with a cv/resume and 
the names, addresses and telephone/fax numbers of two 
referees to Geoff Clark. Headmaster; International School 
Hamburg. Holm brook 20, 22605 Hamburg, Germany, Itel: (49) 
(40i 8830010 Fax: (49) 140)8811405, e-mail 

100272.4 1 Qigcompuserve.com 


FORMATEOR D f ANGLAIS 

NEXUS Longues & Coramntcatitti juamtiy requires a Paris-based 
Teacher at English, pan-time or Full-time with die Following profile; 

■ RSA or TEFL diploma (not compulsory!. * Minimum experience 
5 years in adult training in companies. ■ Good knowledge of French. 

’ Wde experience of English lor fpectik purposes (technical, Berea, lepL insurance etc] 
'Confirmed group animation skills & knowledge of 
learning to leam methodology. 

* Knowledge of multimedia & experience in resource centres would be a bonus. 
Pkwe call NEXUS AT.- Paris +33 (OJ1 53 32 85 85. 

Fax CV to; +33 (0)1 42 81 01 88. E-wlL ■exaskedab-lteereetfr 
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Only one medical school 
offers a world of opportunities. 


Sl George's University is an international center fa- higher education 
located on Grenada and Sl Vincent and the Grenadines. The University 
was originally founded 3S a School of Medicine in 1977. In 1996, 
the University was granted a new charter which allowed it to add a 
School of Arts and Sciences and a School of Graduate Studies. 

We offer a world class curriculum and faculty. To find out 
more, contact: Office of Admissions, Dept AIH7. St George’s 
University School of Medicine c/oThe Nonh American Correspondent 
Medical School Services, LuL, One East Main Street Bay Shore, New 
York 1 1706-8399, USA Email: sguJnfo@5gu.edu or visit us on the 
internet ac hapffwww.stgeorgesuniv^dn 


St. George’s 
University 

School of Medicine 

Gfntida and St.Vmxix. Infcv 


FRANCE 

Bordeaux 

• Intensive French Courses 
• Bordeaux Wine Courses! 

1 Com C. Oemenceau. 

33000 Bordeaux - Prance. 

Email : drenauxetmaginet.fr 

fnimwfr httm'/wwwiik. bnrdMu . f,m. 


CHOOSE 
YOUR SCHOOL 

via 

Hie International 
Education Gwie 

for your free copy please write to: 
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Jfi a Turnaround, Burmese Junta Moves Against Opium 
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; By Christopher S. Wren 
_» N *» to* Unto Service 

; LASHIO, Burma — In the remote 
valleys and ragged mountains here in 
npnheasiem Burma, opium offers more 
““ ■ “"»& high. For yea^Tte 
pro'idai a livelihood for hUI trites wto 
inhabit the northern expanse of the 
Tnan 8 le .. the lush, lawless anS 
of Southeast Asia that is die source of 
much of the world’s heroin 
; Opium finances daily needs, from rice 
and cooking oil to assault rifles. The rifles 
afe used to wage rebellion and to defend 
the mule caravans transporting the sticky 
pungent opium to be i^nedimo h< £§n* 
tor American and European drug habits. 

■ Dunna produced an estimated 2.600 
tons of opium last year, enough to make 
more than 200 tons of heroin — at least 
DO percen t of the world total. B ut the drag 
trade is changing along Burma's porous 
frontiers with Thailand, China andLaos 
and one of the most startling shifts may 
be m the attitude of the military junta that 
seized power in this country in 1988. 

For years the junta toleraied opium 
trafficking as the price of its cease-fires 
with insurgent ethnic groups. Now it 
^ays it wants to eradicate all opium with- 
J five years. To show what it has ac- 
complished, it recently allowed three 
American reporters into an opium-grow- 
uigregion usually closed to visitors. 

'Some diplomats in Rangoon, the cap- 
i tal, view the eradication claim skeptically 
because land devoted to opium cultivation 
has doubled under the junta’s rale, and the 
country’s mismanaged economy has 
grown to rely on laundered drag profits. 

The government says it has eradicated 
4 1 ,000 acres ( 1 6.500 hectares) of poppies, 
a 10th of the land under opium cultivation 
in Burma. ‘ ‘The crop eradication areas are 


only small pans of the areas they do 
control , ” a W estem diplomat said. “They 
are window dressing. ” 

Colonel Gyaw Thien, the chief of 
Burma’s counteroarcotics program, dis- 
ffireed. “It’s quite unfair,’’ he said. 
“We are making much more effective 
interdictions and seizures than we have 
in the past.” 

Last year, police and army units re- 
ported seizing 1.5 tons of heroin, com- 
pared with about half a ton in 1996, 
though their record seizures amount to 
less than 1 percent of Burma’s output. 

* ‘This drug problem is not only the prob- 
lem of the United States." Colonel Gvaw 


lem of the United States,” Colonel Gyaw 
Thien said. “It’s our problem, too. We 
know that we cannot fight this alone." 

The junta’s new policy puts Wash- 
ington in a quandary because the United 
States cut off counter-narcotics aid to 
Burma after the coup in 1988. Restoring 
such aid could undercut other American 
economic sanctions and lend legitimacy 
to a dictatorship that stands accused of 
widespread abuse of human rights. 

Hla Min, deputy director of the Office 
of Strategic Studies, a pl anning branch 
of military intelligence, said: “We rhinlc 
we can get rid of 60 percent of the heroin 
going into the U.S. in 12 months’ time if 
the U.S. cooperates with us.” 

A Western diplomat who watched the 
shift concluded: “What this government 
wants to do is perpetuate itself in power. 
They know it’s got a bad image. They 
looked at drugs and found this is the one 
asset they have. They’d like to use 
whatever they’ve done to improve their 
image and try to get sanctions lifted.” 

The State Department acknowledges 
in its latest drag control report that it Has 
no evidence that Burma's government is 
trafficking in drags on an institutional 
level. 
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A militiaman from the Wa tribe, Burma’s most potent opium traffickers. 


“However.” the report said, "there 
are persistent and reliable reports that 
officials, particularly array personnel 
posted in outlying areas, are involved in 
the drug business.” 

The government denies this, citing the 
arrest of 1 1 army officers last April for 
colluding with a heroin refining oper- 
ation in northern Shan state. The senior 
officer, a lieutenant colonel, was sent to 
prison for 25 years. It also deported Li 
Yuucbun, a fugitive trafficker indicted 
in New York, to Thailand, which handed 
him over to the United States. 

But new traffickers, notably the Wa, a 
fierce hill people whose ancestors 
hunted heads, have wrested control of 


the lucrative heroin business from rem- 
nants of renegade Chinese Nationalist 
soldiers and rebel militias. Nearly a mil- 
lion Wa straddle the border between 
China and Burma. 

Their insurgent army has diversified 
from heroin into methampheramin fts . 
powerful synthetic stimulants that have 
saturated Thailand and since turned up in 
Japan, Taiwan and Malaysia, Burmese 
and Western officials said. A Burmese 
counter-narcotics official said the Wa 
now make more money from 
me th amphetamines than from heroin and 
refine both drags themselves using chem- 
icals smuggled in primarily from China. 

Because of aggressive interdiction by 


the Thai police, the old trafficking routes 
through the Golden Triangle are shifting 
from Thailand and into China, or less 
often Laos and even northeastern India. 
Some heroin still moves by truck down 
from the Shan highlands market town of 
Lashio, through lowland Mandalay to 
tfrejport of Rangoon. 

’ Eradicating opium could help the mil- 
itary government’s strategy of subduing 
ethnic insurgents who frame in opium to 
finance thexr wars of independence. 
Government troops cannot enter most 
Wa-controlled territory without a battle. 

With an army estimated at 15,000 to 
20, 000 men, the Wa have grown so 
strong, acquiring surface-to-air missiles 
and modem communications equip- 
ment, that government troops say they 
axe outgunned. 

“The Burmese would like nothing 
better than to do away with the drag 
trade,” another diplomat in Rangoon 
said, ‘ ‘because it would take guns out of 
the hands of these armies.” 

The government's creation of a hand- 
ful of opium-free zones has upset local 
farmers. “What we’re talking about is 
really changing their life style,” said 
Jorgen Kristensen, an official with the 
United Nations Drug Control Program, 
which has introduced alternative devel- 
opment projects. "Poppy cultivation is 
ingrained in their culture.” 

Ai Nam Tit, a Wa town about a half- 
hour’s walk from the Chinese border, Zi 
Zi Fa said that his grandfather and father 
grew opium poppies. He earns about 
S650 for his own annual crop of 1216 
pounds. 

Since the government told him to 
grow soybeans instead, he said, he earns 
a 1 0th of what opium paid, not enough to 
feed 10 family members. “The family is 
barely surviving,” he said. 


In Korea Talks 9 Failure, Signs of a Return to the North’s Hard Line 
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By Don Kirk 

1 InterrkJticruil Hera ld Tribune 

'SEOUL — The breakdown this past 
weekend of the first direct talks between 
the Koreas in nearly four years means 
rhat the North may adopt as tough a line 
toward President Kim Dae J ong as it did 
toward his predecessor, Kim Young 
Sam, diplomatic analysts say. 

The South Korean team was still of- 
ficially optimistic about keeping up the 
dialogue after returning here Sunday 
from nearly a week of meetings in 
Beijing with North Korean delegates, 
but nobody had any idea when the talks 
would resume, much less what issues 
they would cover. 

“There is a constant sense of frus- 
tration in dealing with the North,” said 
Gerald Segal, Asia specialist with the 
IntemarionaUnsritute for Strategic Stud- - 
iesiniondoi' '’ * 

“It wouldn’t fake much for them to 


take the basic step.’ ’ be added, “but they 
refuse to do so.” 

The leader of the North Korean team, 
Chon Gum Choi, based his refusal to 
keep talking on the South’s insistence on 
linking a deal on the North’s demand for 
fertilizer to a plan for reuniting millions 
of families divided by the Korean War. 
The South’s chief delegate, Jeong Se 
Hyun, called for establishing a center for 
that purpose at Panmunjom, the “truce 
village’ ’ where the armistice was signed 
in July 1953. 

“Although we need fertilizer, we will 
not exchange it for our independence.” 
Mr. Chon warned before leaving Beijing 
on Saturday. He advised Seoul not to 
assume that the North was so desperate 
for aid that it would agree to another 
meeting before the South dropped what 
an aide called “political conditions-” 

In the face of that position, aides of 
President Kim professed to . take hope, 
merely from the fact that the two sides 


had squared off on opposite sides of a 
table at the deputy ministerial level. 

“Even though we couldn't have any 
successful results this time, both sides 
need dialogue,” Park Chong Ho, a 
spokesman for Mr. Kim, said Sunday. 
“Both sides have the intention of con- 
tinuing the dialogue.” 

The last time they had such high-level 
talks before last week was in 1994, when 
representatives from North and South 
agreed on a summit meeting between 
President Kim Young Sam and Kim D 
Sung, who had led die North since the end 
of World War DL But the death of Kim D 
Sung that July not only ended all talk of a 
North-South summit meeting but led to a 
worsening of the confrontation. 

President Kim Dae Jung, however, 
has said he wants to reverse the trend by 
exchanging envoys between North and 
South and opening or improving a broad 
range of .ties. 

Mr. Kim already has eased restric- 


tions on investment in the North and 
encouraged South Korean business lead- 
ers to visit the North much more than 
they did under his predecessor. 

Although it was Pyongyang that ini- 
tially called for talks in Beijing, the 
North’s response in those talks raises 
doubts as to whether it is willing to 
pursue the dialogue on any terms but its 
own. 

“They still feel they can bark, so 
they’re barking,” Mr. Segal said. “The 
South felt they needed a response. Their 
proposal fra* family visits was as non- 
controversial as you could get” 

Some observers said they believed the 
reason the North stalled on the issue of 
family reunions was the fear that family 


members from the North would tell their 
relatives from the South how desperate 
conditions are there amid fears of 
worsening famine this spring. 

Richard Grant, head of the Asia pro- 
gram at the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in London, suggested 
that the North was “testing the waters,” 
to see if Kim Dae Jung's position was 
really softer than that of Kim Young 
Sam. 

“The North is dying to sound out how 
much Kim Dae Jung is willing to move 
from the previous government’s posi- 
tion,’ ’ he said. “The room for maneuver 
is not all that great. I don’t think there 
will be that much give from the 
North.” 


Dissidents Missing 
From Jakarta Talks 

JAKARTA — About 250 stu- 
dents and scholars from various uni- 
versities held talks with cabinet 
ministers and military officials in a 
meeting called by the military 
aimed at ending widespread campus 
protests against President Suharto. 
But students from the universities 
that have been at the center of the 
protests were not present 

“This is a circus — the demon- 
strations may start again tomor- 
row,” Hermawan Sufis tyo, a re- 
searcher with the inHon<»gjfi n 
Institute of Sciences, said Sunday of 
the talks organized by the mili tary 

Mr. Suharto issued his sternest 
warning yet to protesting students 
on Thursday, saying security forces 
could use “repressive measures" if 
persuasion failed. (Reuters) 

Tamils Said to Lose 
5 Gunboats in Clash 

COLOMBO, Sri l -anicM — Navy 
gunboats attacked a flotilla of Tamil 
rebel boats off Sri Lanka's north- 
east an coast Sunday, sinking at least 
five of them, a military official said. 

. At least 10 Tamil Tiger rebels 
were killed in the attack off Trin- 
comalee, a navy base 280 kilometers 
(175 miles) northeast of Colombo, 
the official said, adding that there 
had been no navy casualties. 

On Saturday, the chief U.S. del- 
egate to the United Nations urged 
the rebels to lay down their arms and 
negotiate an end to the civil war. 

“We support a political solution ! 
which recognizes die legitimate in- 
terests of all the peoples of Sri 
Lanka while preserving the unity of 
the country, the U.S. envoy. Bill 
Richardson, said after meeting with 
President Chandrika Bandaranaike 
Kumaratunga. (AP) 

For the Record 

About 500 retirees lay down on 
train tracks in Anshan. China, 
blocking traffic for 40 minutes to 
protest the failure of a state metal 
works in Liaoning Province to pay 
wages for six months, the Hong 
Kong-based Information Center of 
Human Rights and Democratic 
Movement in China said. The en- 
terprise is the only source of income 
for many families. (AP ) 
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BORNEO: As ‘ Rainy Season’ Ends, Fires Devour Virgin Forest 
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Continued from Page 1 


“We had good accessibility 
to the forest, and we had put in 
the funds. And what 
happened? Out of 3,500 hec- 
tares, we have 20 left. 

“My people were crying in 
the meeting room; there was 
nothing more we could have 
done,” he said. 

In northern Borneo, even 
the oil-rich kingdom of Bru- 
nei has had little success bat- 
tling the fires. Smoke from 
the fires has periodically shut 
down schools and the airport 
On the Malaysian part of the 
island, a government official 
said he was considering de- 
Jaring a state of emergency. 

It has been a bad year for 
Borneo. Fanners have ran out 
of rice; rare animal species 
have been driven from smol- 
dering jungles, and smoke 
from the fires has hospitalized 
tens of thousands of people 


across the South China Sea, 
causing $6 billion worth of 
damage to the region’s econ- 
omies, by one estimate. 

‘ 'People here often ask me: 
‘Why are we being punished 
like this? What sins have we 
done?’ ” said Peter Karsono, 
co-founder of the Ballkpapan 
Orangutan Society, a group 
that reintroduces captured 
apes into the jungles. 

With the upcoming dry sea- 
son that lasts until October, a 
serious water shortage is about 
To set in. In nearby Balikpapan, 
a city of about 300,000 people, 
the reservoir has enough water 
to last for eight days. 

The natural disasters on 
Borneo — an island nearly 
twice the size of California — 
are exacerbated by the re- 
gion’s economic crisis. In 
northern Borneo, big projects 
tha t would have infused bil- 
lions of dollars into the local 
economy have been canceled. 
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, Continued from Page 1 

The talks provided a brief 
respite from potentially dis- 
astrous domestic political 
problems facing the two lead- 
1 -Srs, and each seemed to relish 
the break. On Saturday, in 
talks in an airy solarium facing 
, the sea and as they enjoyed 
fireworks and a demonstration 
1 of taiko drumming, Mr. Ha- 
shimoto and Mr. Yeltsin 
laughed heartily and traded 
potentially lucrative offers. 

Mr. Hashimoto told Mr. 
Yeltsin that Japan was pre- 
pared to release $600 million 
in commercial loans to Russia 
this year as part of a plan, 
announced in February, to 
lend Russia $1.5 billion in the 

next two years. . • 

(The two countries also 
1 agreed to what was believed 

to be the first swap involving 

Reduction of so-called green- 
house gases under a 199/ 
United Nations accord on 
global warming. Reuters re- 
ported. . 

[Under the agreement. Jap- 
anese companies would go 
into about 20 Russian power 
plants and factories to reduce 
their emissions of the gases. 

[The deal was believed by 
energy analysts to be the first 

on joint implementation mea- 
sures provided for in a treaty 
^reached last December in 


Kobe. Japan, that commits in- 
dustrialized countries to the 
reduction of greenhouse 
gases. Under the pact, coun- 
tries or companies helping to 
cut emissions of the gases in 
another country are entitled to 
offset the amount against 
their own emissions.] 

Despite lingering questions | 
about nis health, Mr. Yeltsin, j 
67, looked ruddy and strong 
Saturday after a 10-hour 
overnight flight to Japan. 

Just hours before he left 
Moscow, Mr. Yeltsin 
suffered another defeat when 
the lower house of the Rus- 
sian legislature rejected his 
nominee for prime minister, 
Sergei Kiriyenko, for the 
second time in a week. 

Mr. Hashimoto is strag- 
gling with economic troubles 
dial threaten to sink the 
world’s second-largest econ- 
omy. A spokesman for Mr. 
Hashimoto said the two lead- 
ers had not discussed their 
domestic problems. 

Mr, Yeltsin has hinted that 
Russia might consider return- 
ing the disputed islands, al- 
though Mr. Kiriyenko, just be- 
fore bis nomination was voted 
down for the second time, in- 
sured legislators that Mr. 
Yeltsin was not pl an ni n g to 
trade away Russian territory. 

“Nobody is planning to 
give away anything,” be said. 


Malaysia, which shares sov- 
ereignty over the northern half 
of the island, has indefinitely 
postponed plans for a $5 bil- 
lion hydroelectric dam. But 
more important than the can- 
celed projects, officials say, is 
the fact that the crisis has pre- 
occupied policymakers who 
otherwise would have con- 
centrated on the drougbt. 

“We are competing with 
the economic crisis and the 
monetary situation,” Juwono 
Sudarsono, Indonesia's en- 
vironment minister, said. 
“It's going to be a difficult 
job for me to persuade my 
colleagues in government as 
well as the business sector’ ’ to 
focus on the island’s woes. 

He said that although the 
world’s attention may not be 
focused on Borneo right now, 
thar could change when wind 
patterns due next month push 
the smoke from the fires back 
toward peninsular Malaysia 
and Singapore — as 
happened last year. 

Scientists say blame for the 
drought and fires can be 
partly attributed to the El 
Nino weather phenomenon, 
which has caused freak 
weather patterns on both 
sides of the Pacific Ocean. 
But people also are respon- 
sible, Mr. Juwono said. 

“I would say that about 50 
percent of the situation has 


been caused by human be- 
havior,” he said. “Particu- 
larly the farmers and the plan- 
tations, as well as the timber , 
industry.” The environment, 
minister said he was trying to 
get laws enforced that restric- 
ted land clearing by fire. 

Experts say the fires and 
drought have caused destruc- 
tion they never imagined pos- 
sible: Even virgin forests — 
jungle feat has never been 
cleared — are burning. 

“Theoretically, fires can- 
not take place in a tropical 
forest,” said Evelyne Hong, 
an anthropologist at Sahabat 
Alam Malaysia, an ecological 
research center. “Our forests 
are moist. For it to happen 
means that some thin g h a s 
been very drastically changed 
in the forest ecology. ” 

Mr. Smits said he recently 
saw a 30-kilometer (19-mile) 
stretch of virgin forest bum to 
the ground. 

“That I've never seen be- 
fore,” he said. “Really 
closed forests where no 
people were living. You can 't 
refer to history or known facts 
anymore.” 

April usually heralds the 
end of the rainy season here 
and its daily tropical showers. 
But people in Samarinda say 
that before a modest shower 
Friday they bad not had a drop 
of rain in four months. 
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THAILAND 


Bargains Are a New Travel Bait 


The baht’s devaluation means tourists can enjoy twice the fun for the same price. 


One of the foremost travel des- 
tinations in the world, Thailand 
has long been luring visitors 
with its exotic culture, natural 
beauty and hospitable people. 
This year and next, coinciding 
wito the “Amazing Thailand” 
promotion campaign, a new ele- 
ment has been added to this ma- 


The dollar, now workaround 
45 Thai baht, buys up to 50 
percent more than it did a year 
ago- For visitors, the savings 
translates into a sensational op- 
portunity to explore this fascin- 
ating kingdom at bargain rates. 

The capital city of Bangkok 
is a vibrant multifaceted me- 
tropolis with something to ap- 
peal to almost any taste. In toe 
historic area known as Rattana- 
kosin Island rise toe dazzling 
gilded spires of toe Grand 
Palace and its adjoining Temple 
of toe Emerald Buddha, along 
with toe National Museum and 
several spectacular Buddhist 
temples. Nearby Chinatown is 


an enclave where visitors can 
enjoy everything from shark’s 
fin soup to gold chains to col- 
orful festivals. 

Elsewhere in town, there ate 
multilevel shopping centers, 
world-class hotels, restaurants 
offering a choice of international 
cuisine, an extraordinarily varied 
ni ghtlife and sidewalk markets 
selling everything from fresh 
fruit to fashionable sportswear. 

For a nostalgic glimpse of toe 
way thin gs were, take a cruise 
along toe Chao Pfaraya River 
and down toe Idongs (canals) of 
Thonburi on toe west bank, 
where boats are stiff the pre- 
ferred method of transportation. 


Beyond Bangkok 
Outside toe capital, a wide 
range of other attractions 
awaits. The mountainous north 
offers elephant safaris, treks to 
remote tribal villages, shopping 
for unique handicrafts or re- 
laxation at one of several resorts 
nestled in serene valleys. The 


lesser-known northeastern pla- 
teau, stretching to toe great 
Mekong River, has the best ex- 
amples of Khmer art and ar- 
chitecture outside Cambodia. 

On and off toe long southern 
coastline are some of toe world’s 
finest beaches, as well as off- 
shore islands with opportunities 
for scuba diving, swimming and 
other water sports. An excellent 
transportation network, includ- 
ing regular air service, makes all . 
these destinations easily access- 
ible from Bangkok. 

Thailand’s central location 
also makes it an ideal gateway 
from which to explore neigh- 
boring countries like Burma 
(Myanmar), Malaysia. Cam- 
bodia and Laos, as well as 
China’s Yunnan Province. A re- 
cent Friendship Caravan, organ- 
ized by toe Tourism Authority of 
Thailand, brought a group of 

pioneers by land to some of these 
ODCe-difficult-to-reach destina- 
tions. [See toe IHTs April 23, 
1998 Sponsored Section.] 


“Just as airline alliances are 
offering seamless travel,” TAT 
Governor Seree Wangpaichitr 
said of the journey, “this 
Frien dship Caravan illustrates 
toe possibilities for travelers to 
enjoy our own seamless, or bor- 
derless, travel I hope it en- 
courages more overland trips 
and helps to bridge toe gaps in 
understanding between our 
neighbors. If we can all work 
together, we can surely achieve 
cooperation and peaceful rela- 
tions which in turn will result in 
all countries reaping tremen- 
dous rewards.” 

Thai Airways International 
offers the most comprehensive 
choice of flights to these des- 
tinations of any airline. THAI 
also tailor a trip to meet 
your specific needs, whether for 
business or pure pleasure, while 
offices of the Tourism Author- 
ity are always on hand to advise 
on special interests such as a 
relaxing stay at a spa or classes 
in cooking Thai cuisine. 


Hotels are a Treat Even for the Frugal 


Prices are reduced right now, but even the simplest of accommodations offer splendid service. 


Sip a leisurely cup of tea 
in toe elegant green and 
white Author’s Lounge 
of toe Oriental Hotel, or 
cross the Chao Phraya 
River for a relaxing af- 
ternoon in the hotel’s 
luxurious health spa. 
Take a tour of the ex- 
tensive gardens at the 
Regent Resort in a pic- 
turesque valley just out- 
side toe northern city of 
Chiang Mai Enjoy pan- 
oramic views of toe 
azure Andaman Sea 
from your private Thai- 
style pavilion * at the 
Amanpuriin Phuket 
Thanks to treats like 
these, Thailand’s hotels 
and resorts consistendy 
win high praise from in- ! 


tematiooal travel mag- 
azines. The venerable 
Oriental for example, 
which recently celebrat- 
ed its 120th birthday, is 
neatly always ranked at 
or near toe top of any list 
of toe world’s best ho- 
tels, and die Amanpuri 
set standards for resort 
design that have inspired 
co untless similar prop- 
erties in other countries. 
Add to these dozens of 
other properties that of- 
fer memorable accom- 
modations and service 
— now at amazingly low 
rates, even at the most 
prestigious ones — and 
you have a unique se- 
lection of places to stay. 

In Bangkok, to men- 


tion just a few, there are 
die Hilton International 
where nearly half toe 
property consists of lush 
tropical gardens; toe Re- 
gent, where band- 
painted Thai murals ad- 
orn toe lobby; toe Suk- 
hothai, decorated with 
superb reproductions of 
Thai antiques; toe Grand 
Hyatt Erawan, which is 
especially popular with 
business visitors; and, 
overlooking the Chao 
Phraya Rivet; toe 
Shangri-La, the Royal 
Orchid Sheraton,' and toe 
Marriott Royal Garden. 
Smaller, high-quality 
hotels are also available 
at budget prices. 

Pattaya, Phuket, Hua 


Hin, and Koh Samiri are 
toe leading destinations 
for sand and sea. They 
offer choices from se- 
cluded bungalows at 
only a few dollars a 
night to luxury resorts 
with golf courses and 
water-sxxts facilities. 
Some have specialized 
appeal: Chiva Sam at 
Hua Hin, for example, is 
a health spa with a good 
selection of treatments 
imaginati ve Thai- 


m 


style accommodations. 


Superb service 
Chiang Mai is a popular 
center from which to ex- 
plore toe beamy of toe 
far north. Resorts like 
toe Regent are ideal for 


those who want privacy 
and comfort combined 
with natural scenery. 
Numerous facilities of 
all kinds are available in 
the city. 

But the real reason 
Thai hotels rate so high, 
on travel surveys lies 
less in toe superb phys- 
ical appointments than 
in the service . . . which 
is another way of saying 
in the Thai people. With 
their friendly smiles and 
their tendency to treat 
any visitin' as a guest 
they make any stay — 
whether in the febled 
splendor of toe Oriental 
or in the most basic guest 
house — an experience 
to be treasured. 


Shopping Spree Can Be Worth the Air Fare 


One TOURIST BOUGHT A DESIGNER WARDROBE AT HALF WHAT SHE WOULD HAVE SPENT IN NEW YORK. 


Since toe devaluation of the baht bargains 
can be found everywhere in Thailand, from 
the air-conditioned department stores and 
shopping centers of Bangkok to provincial 
shops specializing in crafts. 

You might not normally think of coming 
so far in search of international designer 
names like Gucci, Versace, Kenzo and 
Donna Karan. As soon as you reach 
Bangkok, however, check out toe up-mar- 
ket facilities like toe Emporium. Peninsula 
Plaza, World Trade Center or the Central 
Department Store. You'll be surprised at all 
toe items available at massive discounts 
thanks to toe exchange-rate difference. One 
recent visitor bought a whole new wardrobe 
of name brands — at half, she says, of what 
it would have cost her in New York. 


Locally made goods are an even better 
bargain. Thailand deserves its good repu- 
tation among shoppers for traditional crafts, 
which include lustrous handwoven silks 
and supple cotton in a variety of weights for 
fashion and home furnishings; bronze cut- 
lery; ceramics; lacquerware; silver, wood- 
carvings; mother-of-pearl inlay; and bas- 
kets of all kinds. These can be found in 
many Bangkok shops at pre-devaluation 
prices, as well as at such popular provincial 
destinations as Chiang Mai, considered by 
many to be Thailand’s handicraft center. 

The ancient skills and attention to detail 
that distinguish such products are also em- 
ployed on more contemporary goods. Jew- 
elry-making, for instance, has become a 
major industry in the past few decades. 


using both locally mined and imported 
gemstones. And if you don’t see exactly 
what you want, it’s easy to have a unique 
piece made to order. High-quality tailored 
and ready-to-wear clothing has also 
boomed, and talented Thai designers offer 
distinctive creations of their own. Also 
available are elegant furniture, leather 
goods, artificial flowers and plants, and 
countless decorative items for the home. 


Thailand is also known as a good place to 

Chine 


shop for antiques, ranging from Chinese 
porcelains and Heal silk to stone s tatuari es 
and silver boxes. At Bangkok’s River City 
Shopping Center, two floors are devoted to 
such items. 

Shoppers can also explore another treas- 
ure trove: toe fabulous Weekend Market 


World-Famous Cuisine Beckons 


Thai food — which is both healthy and tasty — is a favorite with many people in many countries. 


Since restaurant prices re main 
substantially what they were 
before the baht fell in value, 
visiting gourmands can enjoy 
extraordinary value. 

Local cuisine, of course, is 
the most popular. Not so long 
ago, it was hard to find the best 
Thai food in a restaurant Good 
cooking usually took place in 
well-to-do-homes. But now 
Bangkok has a number of res- 
taurants where both food and 
atmosphere equal an aristocrat- 
ic residence’s. 

Thanying, for example, lo- 
cated in an old house, special- 
izes in “royal cuisine,” a so- 
phisticated form of regional 
cooking with emphasis on 
artistic presentation. Another 
restaurant. Lemon Grass, is 
decorated with Thai antiques. 
Hotel venues include toe Ori- 
ental’s Sola Rim Nam, on the 


Chao Phraya River, which also 
offers a performance of Thai 
classical dance; toe Sukhothai’s 
Celadon, in a Thai-style pavil- 
ion over a classic lotus pond; 


and toe Regent's Spice Market 
f Thai spices 


where displays o 
provide an aromatic touch! 


Trattoria taflandese 
In addition to such grand es- 
tablishments, Bangkok has lit- 
erally thousands of others, 
ranging from Turn Nak Thai — 
said to be toe largest restaurant 
in toe world and where toe 
waiters use roller skates to get 
around — to others consisting 
of a few tables on a pavement 
and where the cook is noted for 
toe subtle flavors of noodle cre- 
ations. Sidewalk food, in feet, is 
a category of Thai cuisine. 

Rice forms toe centerpiece of 
any Thai meal, accompanied by 


an assortment of shared dishes 
eaten in any order. Most often, 
there will be a soup, a curry, a 
steamed or fried fish, a salad 
and one or two basic sauces 
with which to flavor the dishes 
to individual taste. Dessert is 
usually fresh fruit in season — 
mangoes and durians are most 
abundant at toe moment — or 
traditional Thai sweets. 

Always hospitable to outside 
cultural influences, Thais are 
also partial to other Asian foods. 
Chinese is probably toe most 
popular, with almost every re- 
gional variation represented, 
followed by Japanese; but if you 
ask around someone will direct 
you to a place offering superior 
Laotian, Vietnamese, Burmese, 
Korean or Indian food. 

Suppose, though, you hanker 
after something a bit less exotic 
but also meeting high culinary 


standards. There are superb 
French restaurants, like toe Ori- 
ental’s celebrated Normandy 
Room, the Hilton’s Ma Maison, 
or the serenely elegant Le Ban- 
yan, as well as dozens of good 
Italian ones like L’Opera, Pan 
Pan, or Spasso at toe Grand 
Hyatt Erawan. You can have 
Lebanese specialties at Cedar, 
Louisiana Crdole dishes at 
Bourbon Street, British fare at 
Wit’s Oyster Bar, German food 
at Bei Otto, or Polynesian 
dishes at toe Marriott Royal 
Garden Riverside’s Trader 
Vic’s. At a number of huge 
seafood restaurants, you can se- 
lect whatever you want, super- 
market-style, and have it 
cooked to order. 

If you get a craving for more 
basic fere, there’s usually a 
Pizza Hut, Sizzler, or Kentucky 
Fried Chicken outlet nearby. 
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Schroeder Rides Rising Polls in Germany as Kohl Campaign Loses Steam 









By William Drozdiak 

Walston Pest Service 

■ BERLIN — Five months ahead of 
Gennany s national election, the on- 
position Social Democrats have surged 
amid signs of growing 
pnbhc ditenchantment with Chancellor 
lumiiit Kohl s ruling conservatives 
after 16 years in power. 

While renowned for his political 
comebacks, Mr. Kohl appears to be fa- 
cing his gravest crisis as opinion sur- 
veys show widespread disillusionment 
wflhhis squabbling coalition partners, 
his More to create jobs and his poor 
record at keeping campaign promises. 

As Europe's longest-serving leader 
winds up his annual spring vacation at 
^stnaa spa, close advisers say Mr. 
Kohl, 68, has only now come to realize 


the enormity of the challenge posed by 
Gerhard Schroeder, his Social Demti 
era tic rival. 

Little headway has been made so far 
with a scare-mongering strategy that 
depicts the potential perils of a gov- 
ernment run by the Social Democrats 
and the Greens. When the Greens 
floated the unpopular idea of tripling 
gasoline prices to nearly $12 a gallon in 
order^to cover social security deficits, 
Mr. Kohl's conservative allies failed to 
capitalize on the tactical mistake by the 
ecology party. 

Tile slumping popularity of Mr. 
Kohl’s Christian Democrats has been 
particularly acute in Eastern Germany, 
where many former supporters of the 
leader who reunited Germany have 

turned against him because his promises 

of creating “flourishing landscapes" in 


tite East have been marred by rampant 

unemployment. 

In the 1994 election, the Christian 
Democrats maintained power largely by 
capturing close to 40 percent of the vote 
in Eastern Gennany. But now, even Mr. 
Kohl's strategists acknowledge that 
nearly half of their former voters in the 
East have deserted the party. 

With the latest pons showing that 
they are running more than 10 points 
ahead of Mr. Kohl's parly, the Social 
Democrats celebrated their rising for- 
tunes at a weekend party congress held 
in Leipzig where they rallied around the 
telegenic Mr. Schroeder as the candi- 
date who they hope will be able to 
restore them as Germany's dominant 
political party. 

Ninety-three percent of the more than 
500 delegates approved Mr. 


Schroeder’s nomination to become the 
next chancellor. The support pleased 
Mr. Schroeder, whose pro-business al- 
titudes have played well among voters, 
but dismayed some of the party’s die- 
hard leftists. 

The congress also approved a centrist 
election manifesto that emphasizes the 
need to cope with the challenges of a 
global economy and new technologies. 
Mr. Schroeder hailed the manifesto as 
the most “market-oriented’ ’ platform in 
the Social Democrats' history. 

In a rousing two-hour speech, Mr. 
Schroeder lambasted Mr. Kohl -as the 
“chancellor of unemployment" and 
claimed that after 16 years the country 
bad grown weary with a government 
that "no longer is capable of focusing 
and stimulating the creative talents in 
Germany.” 


He said that Mr. Kohl's tenure had 
been unhealthy for a modem democracy 
because it bred “paralysis, stagnation 
and crippling pessimism" in dealing 
with Germany’s social and economic 
problems. 

Mr. Schroeder pledged to trim Ger- 
many’s bloated bureaucracy and curb 
the sprawling state sector, which uow 
controls more than half of the nation's 
economy. "We don't want the gov- 
ernment in our faces anymore, but at our 
' sides/’ he said. 

Mr. Schroeder, 54, has shrewdly 
played to the country's yearning for 
change by stressing Germany's tardi- 
ness in bringing a new generation to 
power. 

He promised die Soda! Democrats 
that he would emulate the electoral tri- 
umphs of rejuvenated Socialist parties 


I Adams Tries a Sinn Fein Balancing Act 


By James F. Clarity 

New York Times Service 


— Since the announcement 
of a Northern Ireland peace agreement, 
Geny Adams, leader of the Irish Re- 
publican Army’s political wing, Sinn 
Fenvhas taken two quite different ap- 
proaches with different Roman Catholic 
political groups in seeking to win their 
support for the agreement in next 
month's referendum 

With Sinn Fein moderates, be says be 
opposes guerrilla warfare between 
Northern Ireland's Catholic min ority and 
Protestant majority and gently advocates 
the new agreement as a step toward the 
republican goal of a united Ireland. 

But with hard-liners in Sinn Fein and 
the larger republican movement, he says 
he can understand why they despise the 
agreement as a sellout of principles and 
why they want to continue the “armed 
struggle." He has even praised as he- 
roes the IRA guerrillas woo have killed 
hundreds of people in their fight to force 
Britain out of the North. 

■ Mr. Adams was among the political 
leaders who approved the agreement 
April 10. But republican hard-liners’ 
vigorous criticism of the accord has been 
pushing Wm to say the things he knows 
will please those zealots who believe the 
IRA is wrong to observe a cease-fire and 
that Mr. Adams is a traitor. 

Mr. Adams has beat assisted in his 
campaign by the way in which the peace 
agreement was approved. It was for- 
mally announced m Belfast by George 
Mitchell, the former U.S. senator who 
was chairman of the peace talks. Al- 
though Mr. Adams and seven other 
Northern Irish party leaders conveyed 
their verbal support for the agreement to 
Mr. Mitchell, they signed nothing. 

This has enabled Mr. Adams to have 


BRIEFLY 


Paris Mayor vows 
ToFinishHis Term 

PARIS — Jean Tiberi. the 
Ganllist mayor of Paris, pledged 
Sunday to remain in office despite a 
rebellion by his political allies. 

Mr. Tiberi’s position as mayor 
was undermined this month when 
Jacques Too bon, a former justice 
minis ter, announced that he and 
about 30 other councilors were 
forming an independent political 
group. Stripped of their support, 
Mr. Tiberi has lost his majority on 
the city council but pledged to fin- 
ish his term, which ends in 2001. 

•*I was elected for six years, and 
)l will stay on as mayor,” he said, 
accusing his allies- turned- rivals of 
a “coup d’etat.’ ’ (Reuters) 


it both ways: To moderates in the re- 
publican movement, he approved the 
agreement. But to hard-liners, he signed 
nothing and did not commit Sinn Fein to 
anything. 

Mr. Adams’s primary concern is to 
avoid a split in his party that could 
weaken it in the referendum to be held 
May 22. Early newspaper polls have 
shown heavy Sinn Fein support for the 
agreement. On Saturday, however, a 
conference of Sinn Fein leaders in Dub- 
lin voted to postpone for two weeks a 
decision on whether to endorse it 

Irish and British officials say that if 
Sinn Fein walked away from the doc- 
ument and refused to take part in the 
new political structure envisioned for 
the North, the peace effort would col- 
lapse into a new round of terrorist at- 
tacks by both sides. 

To placate the republican hard-liners, 
after the April 10 announcement, Mr. 
Adams and Martin McGirinness, the 
parly's chief negotiator, immediately 
went out to make their case. 

On April 12, at a celebration marking 
the anniversary of the 1916 Easter 
Rising, the most important date in Irish 
republican consciousness, Mr. Adams 
told a republican group in County Ty- 
rone, Northern Ireland, that die agree- 
ment was "another phase of our 
struggle." Acknowledging that he had 
not won a united Ireland, he went on to 
praise the IRA guerrillas for their 
“tenacity and commitment/’ adding 
that he was paying tribute “not just to 
their role when they make war but also 
to their role when they provide the op- 
portunity for makingpeace." 

Since 1969, the IRA has been re- 
sponsible for about half of the 3,200 
deaths in the fighting in Northern Ire- 
land. Mr. Adams was arimifted to die 
peace talks on the condition of an IRA 


cease-fire, which was called last July, 
and on bis pledge to shun violence. 

Mr. McGuinness said be and Mr. 
Adams wanted to ensure that “there is 
enough in the constitutional stuff to 
move us forward, in a transitional way, 
to our primary objective, which is still 
and always will be the eventual re- 
unification of Ireland.” 

The “constitutional stuff” would 
change the political structure in Northern 
Ireland. The agreement, if approved in 
the referendum, would establish an as- 
sembly with a voting system giving the 
Catholic minority more power. This as- 
sembly, in turn, would establish a North- 
South council to give the Irish Republic 
mare influence in the North's affairs. 



John CapOnhe Anodaied Hraa 

Gerry Adams, left, and Martin McGuinness of Sinn Fein in Dublin. 


Ulster Unionists Approve Peace Plan 


By T. R. Reid 

Washington Post Service 

BELFAST — Responding to the 
palpable yearning for peace among their 
constituents, leaders of Northern Ire- 
land’s largest political party have 
strongly endorsed the new agreement 
designed to end almost 30 years of street 
warfare and terrorism in this British 
province. 

Delegates of the Ulster Unionist 
Party voted 540 to 210 to approve the 
plan, providing a major burst of mo- 
mentum for backers of the agreement 
reached April 10 as voters begin to 
focus on the impending referendum that 
will determine whether the peace plan 
takes effect 

Since the multiparty agreement was 
reached, politicians here and in the Re- 
public of Ireland to the south have en- 
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gaged in a fairly bitter debate over the 
details. The general public, though, 
seems to have ignorea the arguments 
and eagerly embraced the chance for 
peace. 

Opinion polls last week suggested 
that voters in Northern Ireland support 
the deal by 73 percent to 14 percent, 
with 13 percent undecided. In the Re- 
public or Ireland, 61 percent of those 
surveyed supported the agreement, 
while 20 percent opposed it, with 19 
percent uncertain. Referendnms will be 
held May 22 in Northern Ireland and in 
the Republic, and voters both in the 
north and in the south must approve the 
plan for it to become law. 

David Trimble, head of die Ulster 
Unionist Party and the top individual 
vote-getter in the province, noted Sat- 
urday that the public seemed largely to 
have made up its mind on the deal 


Walking into the party meeting Saturday, 
he said, “I encountered about 80 excited 
journalists on the street — and about four 
excited members of the public/’ 

Still, endorsement by Mr. Trimble's 
party was considered necessary for ap- 
proval of the peace plan. A “no” vote 
presumably would have left voters too 
confused and frightened to accept the 
plan. 

If the party conference had not 
backed the plan, Mr. Trimble said, “I 
would have gone to Downing Street and 
said, ‘The referendum is off’ ” 

Leaders of the largest nationalist 
party in the province, the Social Demo- 
cratic and Labor Party, have already 
endorsed the peace plan. With the over- 
whelming vote Saturday from the Ulster 
Unionist leadership, the agreement now 
has the support or the largest political 
parties in Doth camps. 


in France and Britain and introduce a 
fresh, modem approach to govern- 
ment. 

Following the script of his role mod- 
el, Prime MinisterTony Blair of Britain, 
Mr. Schroeder vowed to reduce taxes 
and find innovative ways to get people 
off welfare. 

But Mr. Schroeder skirted the central 
question that many Germans are starting * 
to ask: if the Social Democrats emerge 
as the biggest party after the election, 
will they shirk the idiosyncratic Greens 
in favor of a grand coalition with die 
Christian Democrats? 

Mr. Kohl has ruled out the idea and 
said be would retire before playing 
second fiddle to his Social Democratic . 
rival. But Mr. Schroeder has said he 
would keep all options open until the 
final votes are counted Sept. 27. 


Havel Is Placed 
On Respirator 
To Help Lung 


The Associated Press 

VIENNA — President Vaclav Havel 
of the Czech Republic was on an ar- 
tificial respirator Sunday and in a med- 
ically induced sleep after he underwent 
an unexpected procedure to clear a lung 
Saturday, doctors said. 

Doctors at the University Clinic in 
Innsbruck cleared a lung Saturday after 
it became blocked with fluids. 

Mr. Havel underwent surgery Wed- 
nesday for a ruptured colon and acute 
peritonitis. 

“He is now in a sleep induced by med- 
ication and on a respirator,” said Werner 
Lingenau, a physician at the clinic. 

Dr. Lingenau said the Czech pres- 
ident was put on an artificial respirator 
so that those pans of the lung that had 
been cleared would remain open, “be- 
cause there is a tendency that they may 
become blocked again.” 

Dr. Lingenau said it was not possible 
to say how long artificial respiration 
would be required. 

Mr. Havel, who is under intensive 
care, has a fever because of the lung 
problem, the Austria Press Agency 
quoted other doctors as saying. 

His circulatory system was stable, 
they added, and all other organs were 
functioning well. 

On Sunday, the president underwent 
another computer tomograph examin- 
ation, which did not reveal any inflam- 
mation or abscess in the abdominal area, 
the Czech news agency CTK quoted an 
official from the presidential office, 
who is in Innsbruck, as saying. 



Klestil Is Re-elected Austrian President 



Build Schnridk^AflBiffl Franc* 1 W 

Richard Lugner, a candidate, and his wife voting Sunday in Vienna. 


A gene e France-Pnsse 

VIENNA — President Thomas 
Klestil was comfortably re-elected to a 
second six-year term Sunday, the In- 
terior Ministiy announced after all votes 
were counted. 

The 65-year-old conservative head of 
slate scored 63.49 of the vote, against 
13.53 percent for Gertraud Knoll, a 
Lutheran bishop, his nearest rival 
among the four challengers. 

41 ‘I am happy and contented that such a 
clear majority of Austrian men and wom- 
en have given me their confidence,” be 
told the APA news agency, saying that 
the vote was “a clear confirmation of my 
fair and nonpartisan office.” 

The president of Austria, which takes 
over the six-month rotating presidency 


of the European Union on July 1. has a 
relatively powerless role when govern- 
ment is functioning normally. 

Mr. Klestil is an ardent advocate of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
membership for Austria. 

Of the other candidates, third place 
was taken by the leader of the centrist 
Liberal Forum, Heide Schmidt, with 
11.08 percent, iust ahead of Richard 
Lugner, a building 'tycoon, with 9.94 
percent. Karl Nowak, an anti-NATO 
and anti-EU candidate, got 1.96 percent, 
according to the exit polls. 

Turnout was 73.85 percent of the 
country’s 5.8 million voters, relatively 
low for Austria, where more than 80 
percent of electors usually go to the 
polls. 


Mr. Klestil, dubbed "Emperor 
Klestil” by the Austrian magazine Pro- 
fU, virtually ignored his adversaries and 
refused to take part in any televised 
debate with them. A former diplomat, 
he was first elected in 1992 on the ticket 
of the conservative Austrian People's 
Party. In this election he ran as a non- 
party candidate. 

His path back into the Hofbuig Palace 
was cleared when the Social Democrats, 
who govern along with the Austrian 
People's Party, agreed not to put up a 
c andidat e agains t him. 

ChanceUor Viktor Klima, a Social 
Democrat, welcomed the vote Sunday 
evening, saying it showed that the So- 
cialists' * ‘ decision not to put forward its 
own candidate was sensible." 


Tdmaz Blasts eu The Shroud of Turin: Revisionists Cast Doubt on the Doubters 


ANKARA — Prime Minister 
Mesut Yilmaz said Sunday that Tur- 
key, demedmeo^ershipmtbeEmo- 

pean Union, no longer considered 
joining the Union a priority. 

“The EU policy of discrimina- 
tion that we faced at the Luxem- 
bourg summit has shown that the 
EU cannot continue to be Turkey’s 
only top priority objective," Mr. 
Yilmaz said. 

In December, EU leaders set 
terms for the admission of 10 
farmer Communist states and 
Cyprus to the Union but rejected 
Turkey’s candidacy. (AFP) 

Croatia Libel Trial 

ZAGREB — As the trial of a 
Croatian journalist being sued for 
libel by the government resumes 
Monday, his colleagues and lawyers 
are mounting a campaign to enn 
criminal prosecution of the media. 

Davor Butkovic, fonner editor of 

the weekly Globus, faces libel 


! iTTT) |T J 1 1 K L M 1 1 i K. K-j > J 


published details of a U.S. report 

alleging high-level corruption in the 
government Mr. Buifcovic faces up 


in prison ^ found 
guilty and die magazine could be 
toed $645,000. (Outers) 

For the Record 

About 300 million j people 
across die world celebrated 1 the ■ Or- 
thodox Christian Easter on Sunday- 

While other Christians celebrated 

Easter a week earlier. Orthodox be- 
lievers schedule their mhgiousob- 
servances according to the JuhflD 
calendar. 


By Ales sandra Stanley 

New York Times Service 

TURIN, Italy — Faded, worn and so fragile it 
had to be stitched to a white lining to keep it from 
disintegrating, the Shroud of Turin was put on 
public display this weekend for the first time in 20 
years. 

Hung lengthwise eves' purple drapery high in 
the dark nave of the Turin Cathedral, the shroud 
bears the faint traces of a man’s face; limbs and 
folded hands, visible even behind the bulletproof, 
hermetically sealed glass casing and steel frame. 

Millions of Christians believe that the 14-foot-3- 
inch by 3-foot-7-inch (434 metere by 1.06 meters) 
linen cloth, imprinted with the image of a man’s 
face and tortured body, is the burial shroud of Jesus. 
It is one of the most famous and venerated religious 
objects in the Roman Carbolic Church. Even fra - 
nonbelievers, questions about its provenance have 
kept the shroud the subject of intense debate. 

“It is unique, there is no other,” Cardinal 
Giovanni Saldarini, the Archbishop of Turin, said 
Saturday. “The word ‘relic’ is incorrect and 
inadequate. It is an icon that speaks to us of the 
passion of Christ’' 

After carbon- 14 dating tests in 1988 led a group 

of scientists to place the cloth’s date between 
1260 and 1 390, and suggested it was most likely a 
medieval forgery, the Shroud of Turin lost some 
of its mystery but little of its fascination. 

The shroud, which until now was kept rolled 
around a wooden stake and stored in a save- 
casket, became the reigning symbol of the dash 
between science and religious belief. _ 

Now al its unveiling, for the fourth tune m this 
century and at the cathedral’s 500th anniversary, 
there are scores of revisionist scholars who are- 
casting doubt on the doubters and broadcasting 
their findings over the Internet. On the cusp of the 
m pu»nniiim. the shroud has taken on yet another 
significance — the odd marriage of ancient faith 
and cyberspace- 

In 1978, many of the 3 million pilgrims had to 
wait 1 6 hoars in line to see the shroud. Now, visitors 
reserve a viewing time by telephone or over the 
Internet, and 835,000 have already signed up. 
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After dating tests in 1988, the shroud lost some of its mystery but little of its fascination. 


More than 3 million pilgrims and tourists are 
expected to travel to Turin to see the shroud, which 
will be to view until mid-Jane. The Pope, who saw 
it in 1978 when he was the archbishop of Krakow 
and again in 1980 in a private viewing, also plans 
to make the pilgrimage, on May 24. But as or this 
week, millions more will be able to dick onto a 
live Internet hookup to the cave of the cathedral. 
http://sindoneJorino.chiesaceatolica.it 
Every detail, theory and countertheory of the 
relic’s histoiy are chronicled and debated on more 
titan 30 Shroud of Turin Web sites, including the 
Web page of the Turin Fire Department, which 
proudly recounts how a 44-year-old firefighter, 
Mario Trematare, rescued the shroud during an 
accidental fire April 11, 1997, that destroyed 


much of the chapel built to house it 

Preparations for the viewing began more than a 
year ago and went on until the last minute. 
Clenching pins in their mouths and wearing tape 
measures around their necks like tailors, a Swiss 
textile conservation expert, assisted by a Car- 
melite nun, gingerly sewed the flimsy cloth to its 
linen and felt lining late on Thursday. 

“I had never seen it before,” said one of the 
first people to view it Saturday, Maria Gabriella 
of Savoy, 57, whose family took possession of the 
shroud in 1453. “It is very striking and very 
beautiful.” Her father, Umberto II, who was the 
last king of Italy until he was sent into exile in 
1946, bequeathed it to the Pope at his death in 
1983. “It is not for me to say whether it is real,” 


the princess said. “But I believe it is.” 

Scientists have long questioned the shroud's 
authenticity, but over the last few years, an army 
of revisionist scholars has resifted the evidence, 
using new techniques to uncover clues that con- 
tradict the carbon-dating. Last year, Avinoam 
Danin, an Israeli plant expert al the University of 
Jerusalem, published a report after analyzing 
threads from the linen ana detected traces of 
pollen in the flax (believed to have dropped into 
the linen from flowers laid on the shroud). He 
stared that some of those species are found only in 
the Middle East. 

Certainty, though, remains a matter of faith — 
religious or scientific. 

Cardinal Saldarini, 73, said he would leave it to 
his successor to decide whether to allow further 
testing. The Vatican has not officially labeled the 
shroud a relic of Jesus and discourages believers 
from pinning their faith on the shroud’s authen- 
ticity. “The shroud is not Christ, it is a reference 
to him,’ ’ The cardinal wrote last January. 

The first documented descriptions of a burial 
shroud bearing the features of Jesus date back to 
1349, when a French knight, Geoffrey deChamy, 
wrote to Pope Clement VI to tell him of the shroud 
he had found, though he did not explain how. 
Relics were a thriving industry in the Middle 
Ages — fee ruler of Saxony claimed to own 
17,000, including a feather from the wings of the 
Angel Gabriel. 

Within Geoffrey de Chorny's lifetime, the 
shroud began attracting pilgrims. 

It narrowly escaped destruction in a fire in 
1532, in Chambery, France. A drop of molten 
silver from its coffin dropped on it, and the doth 
still bears water and scorch marks. The Savoy 
family transferred it to Turin in 1578. 

In 1978, the year of the last public viewing, 
church officials allowed a series of tests over five 
days that included X-rays, chemical analyses and 
thermography and that led scholars to conclude 
that the bloodstains were genuine, and that the 
linen was indeed an ancient burial shroud. Ian 
Wilson, author of a 1 978 best seller “The Shroud 
of Turin,” described it as “a literal ‘snapshot’ of 
the Resurrection.” 
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tribune America 9 s Bis African Problem Is Named Nigeria 

THE WASHINGTON POST O J 1 MirftiUnA A.. 


Kabila Goes Too Far 


The United Nations has been look- 
ing into frightful allegations that Pres- 
ident Laurent Kabila of Congo, in- 
heritor to the realm and, it increasingly 
seems, to the manner of Joseph 
Mobutu, massacred tens of thousands 
of Rwandan refugees. Mr. Kabila’s 
response has been to harass and in- 
timidate the UN team to a point now 
compelling Secretary-Genera] Kofi 
Annan to pull out the investigators. 

For many people, this will be all they 
need to know to make a judgment on 
the mass murder allegations against 
Mr. Kabila. Why else but to cover up 
an involvement in killing would be 
insult the United Nations and put his 
inte-mafiflu ftl s tanding on the line? 

It is not that the United Nations has 
been poshy or peremptory with regard 
to President Kabfla. On the contrary, 
his accession was welcomed as a new 
broom to sweep up after the crashed 
President Mobutu. Doubts about him 
were widely suppressed. 

Encouraged by the Clinton admin- 
istration, Mr. Annan saw to the re- 
moval of the chief investigator ap- 


pointed by the UN Human Rights 
Commission, and otherwise deferred 


Commission, and otherwise deferred 
to Mr. Kabila’s views on how the team 
should be run. 

This is the same President Kabila 
whom President Bill Clinton met just 
last month in Uganda. Mr. Clinton 
praised him for ousting the late Pres- 
ident Mobutu but warned about his 
record since, stating. “You haven't 
come this far to fail.” 

Inconvenient as the exercise may 
be. President Kabila’s conduct makes 
it unavoidable to ask whether he is the 
solution or the problem of post- 
Mobutu Congo. 

His readiness to stick a finger in the 
eye of an American president who had 
taken his side is far from the most 
egregious of his offenses. Truly grave 
is his repudiation of an accredited, 
rule- abiding UN human rights mis- 
sion. To let him get away with it would 
strike a direct blow at die integrity of 
the United Nations. Why should he be 
permitted to retain his seat one more 
day in the organization he defies? 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


No Progress in Iraq 


“It was clearly apparent that all sites 
had undergone extensive evacuation. 
In all the sites outside of Baghdad, for 
example, there were no documents and 
□o computers. The buildings were 
largely empty. ... Iraq's explanation for 
this was that such measures were taken 
in anticipation of a military strike.” 

So much for the United Nations’ 
victory in winning access to Iraq's 
“presidential sites.” 

This was the issne, you recall, that 
stymied UN inspections of Iraqi nu- 
clear, chemical and biological weapon 
capabilities, led to a buildup of U.S. 
forces in die Gulf and culminated in 
February in a deal negotiated by UN 
Secretary-General Kofi Annan with 
Iraqi dictator Saddam Hussein — a 
deal portrayed by the Clinton admin- 
istration as a victory for its combin- 
ation of diplomacy and show of force. 

Now UN weapons inspector Charles 
Duelfer has reported to Mr. Annan. He 
notes that Iraqi cooperation since the 
agreement has been “satisfactory" 
and that the presence of senior dip- 
lomats, added to inspection teams by 
order of the Annan-Saddara agree- 
ment, “worked out generally well.” 
But his report raises questions about 
who really gained from the months- 
iong crisis that Saddam generated. 

The Clinton administration said the 
presence of diplomats and Mr. An- 
nan’s promise to respect Iraq’s “na- 
tional security, sovereignty and dig- 
nity” would not make inspections 
more cumbersome. In fact, Mr. 
Duelfer says diplomats did at times 
challenge and argue with UN inspec- 
tors, “supporting Iraqi views against 
those of Unscom,” as the inspection 
commission is known. “Such prob- 
lems are likely to re-emerge in the 
future, especially when true no-notice 
inspections are conducted,” he said. 

Iraqis outnumbered inspectors by 


ratios of 5 to 1. at times so crowding 
inspectors that their work was im- 
peded. With 25 UN vehicles and 50 or 
more Iraqi vehicles, “convoys at times 
exceeded a kilometer in length. ” 

Administration officials insisted in 
February that, despite new interme- 
diaries reporting to Mr. Annan, Sad- 
dam had not succeeded in undermining 
die inspectors’ authority. But Mr. 
Duel/er notes that, when Iraqis ob- 
jected to inspectors' plans at the pres- 
idential sites, they engaged directly 
with Mr. Annan, not with the inspec- 
tors. “This has important implications 
for the anthority of Unscom and its 
chief inspectors,” Mr. Dueller says. 

Having had plenty of tune to sanitize 
the palace sites. Iraqi officials now 
maintain that they have fulfilled their 
obligations and may not have to let 
inspectors back in. As Mr. Duelfer 
wrote, 1 ’One major aspect of the agree- 
ment, involving the continuing nature 
of such access, is still unresolved, 
merely postponed.” Indeed, Baghdad 
last week resumed agitating for a lifting 
of sanctions and an end to inspections. 

It is worth recalling that the point 
here was not to tour Saddam Hussein's 
palaces but to determine whether Iraq, 
a defeated aggressor, had given up its 
weapons of mass destruction, as prom- 
ised. Toward that goal almost no pro- 
gress has been made in the past sue 
months, according to chief UN arms 
inspector Richard Butler; in fact, all 
evidence points to the contrary. 

Soon Iraq, friends and would-be 
commercial partners can be expected 
to resume lobbying for a phony cer- 
tificate of compliance. The last time 
that happened, America found itself 
with no appealing options. One won- 
ders whether it is using this interval to 
put itself in a more advantageous po- 
sition next time around. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Watch Your Medicine 


A report last week estimated that 
more than 100,000 hospital patients 
die in the United States each year from 
adverse drug reactions, more than from 
diabetes, pneumonia or many other 
serious illnesses. According to the re- 
port, in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, an additional 2 
million hospital patients suffer non- 
fatal reactions to drugs. What makes 
these numbers especially alarming is 
that the study says it does not count 
drug incidents resulting from mistaken 
prescriptions by doctors or the admin- 
istration of wrong doses by nurses. 

The numbers, nevertheless, may be 
somewhat misleading. Much of the 
data come from teaching hospitals, 
which treat sicker patients and admin- 
ister more risky drugs, and therefore 
produce more adverse drug reactions 
than do other hospitals. The study also 
uses a controversial technique that 
combines imprecise studies to reach a 
statistically definitive conclusion. 


inevitable no matter how careful a hos- 
pital’s procedures. But other drugs — 
like Coumadin, which controls blood 
clotting — pose risks that can be par- 
tially controlled by scrupulous mon- 
itoring and recalibration. The report 
does not say how many of the es- 
timated fatalities and other problems 
could have been avoided with better 
monitoring procedures. 

Besides mistake-free accidents, per- 
haps an additional 200,000 hospital 
patients suffer preventable injuries. 


Dr. Leape and his colleagues help 
rspitals devise procedures for pre- 


The nation’s leading expert on drug 
incidents in hospitals. Dr. Lucian 
Leape of Harvard Medical School, 
says the report leaves unanswered how 
many of the estimated drug reactions 
are truly mistake-free. Some cancer 
drugs are particularly dangerous and 
risk damaging the heart or other vital 
organs. Mishaps from these drugs are 


hospitals devise procedures for pre- 
venting wrong prescriptions and in- 
correct doses. But many error-preven- 
tion procedures are not commonly 
used. One reason is that neither federal, 
state nor private systems are in place to 
track drug mishaps, the first step to- 
ward prevention. 

There is no epidemic of drug ac- 
cidents. Two million adverse reactions 
represent less than I percent of the 
more than 200 million drug treatments 
administered to hospital patients each 
year. Nor can drug-related injuries and 
deaths be eliminated, no matter how 
scrupulous the nation’s hospitals be- 
come. But there would be fewer if 
more hospitals paid more attention ro 
the problem. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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J OHANNESBURG — Bill Clinton's 
stated vision of a new partnership 


By John J. Stremlau 


with Africa assumes that trade expan- n«iuwv»j. ■ — m: a “contact group wnu Druam,-Franr> 

sion, respect for human rights and nunl windfall of $5 billion for oil sales, special human rights other countnes with major 

democratic development will be mu- approximately half of Nigeria’s hard geria, Soli Jehangtr ioroji re, r»u Nigeria, much as was dor* tofecflrtab! 

tually reinforcing. This clashes with currency receipts. With that he is able damning report caralogumg amis® pogtical change in. sbutbem . AfrSr 

the current facts of U.S. economic en- to maintain control at home and buy judicial rights, deaths m aetemion^j Central America ' 


geria second to Burma in abusing *e 


directed at curtailing the junta’s u*. 
temationai financial transactions. 

In addition, America, should convene 
a “contact group” with Brit^n,!^^. 
and other countries with major m : 
Nigeria, much as was done to facilitate 


gagement in Africa. 

According to the U.S. Commerce 
Department, 84 percent of American 
trade with and investment in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa involves only four of the 
region's 48 countries. Three are oil 
producers — Nigeria, Angola and Ga- 
bon — and the other is South Africa. 

America has an $800 million trade 
surplus with South Africa, and gives 
back less than one- 10th to aid post- 
apartheid development 

With the other three countries the 
United States runs an annual trade def- 
icit of $9 billion. This is roughly 12 
times what America provides the rest 
of Africa In bilateral assistance, and 
w qiinls sub-Saharan Africa’s overall 
trade surplus with the United States. 

Substantial trade and investment ties 
with the United States have done little 
to foster democracy and respect for 
human rights in war-torn Angola or 
tiny autocratic Gabon. But.it is in Ni- 
geria that a huge trade surplus with the 
United States now runs counter to other 
important U.S. interests. 

As America’s leading trading part- 
ner in Africa, the military government 
of General Sani Abacha reaps an an- 


influence abroad, thereby sustaining 
highly corrupt, repressive and unstable 
rule over Africa’s biggest country. 

General Abacha promises to restore 
democracy by OcL 1 , but it appears that 


judicial rights, fleams m fcambodia and Central America, 
vend® executions and ote (Senses- . 


he will remain in power with only a 
change into civilian clothes. 

Nigeria is a fragile polyglot country 
of 100 milli on people mired in poverty, 
ethnic unrest and alienation. Two years 


ago the U.S. government survey 
“Global Humanitarian Emergencies’' 


The United States, which consumes 
45 percent of Nigerian oil, cannot rest 
on rhetoric. Nor can it wait for a con- 
sensus to develop among African ana 
African-American leaders, several of 
whom have been bulbed or bribed into 
defending General Abacha. 

Mr. Clinton should level with Con- 
gress and the public about the dangers 
of a failed political transition in Ni- 
geria. He should speak frankly about 
the possible need for an oil embargo, as 


The group should adopt a faree.; 
pronged approach o f. dial ogue wi^ 
General Abacha, pressuring hi® 
sanctions while offering Iroaximi^ 
possible financial and technical sun. 
porr for Nigeria’s much abused but stH 
vibrant civil society^ This fr si mil^- ^ 
the strategy eventually applied againri 
South Africa’s .apariheiagovernmeat. 

The situation is. becoming CriticaL' 
The short-term aim must be. release of 
all political prisoners and; g ufEc fem 


there could engulf all of west Africa. 

This specter is far worse than the 
1967-1970 Nigerian civil war in which 
more than a million people died. Mr. 
Clinton now declares that he wishes the 
United States had done more to prevent 
genocide in Rwanda. It risks making 
the same mistake in Nigeria. 

What can be done? Pope John Paul II 
took a courageous step in going to 
Nigeria last month and appealing pub- 
licly for die release of 64 political pris- 
oners, respect for human rights and a 
swift return to democracy. 

Almost simultaneously, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization declared Ni- 


possible need for pohtical space for a ^transition tobe 
aimed force again* Saddam Hussein negotiated an»ng^counny* s *- 
SS verse elements, with adequate intw- 


armed force against Saddam Hussein 
earlier this year. 

This will not be easy. Americans 
care where their oil conies from, 
so long as it is cheap. And with oil 
embargoes in effect against I raq, I ran 
ami Libya, the president is understand- 
ably reluctant to take on corporations 
and consumer groups opposed to more 
sanctions. Yet were Nigeria to erupt in 
mass violence, it would not only cause 
imme nse h uman suffering. It would 
probably force oil companies to cease 
operations. 

Short of an embargo, the United 
States could apply financial sanctions 


national supervision and protection. A 
national conference- to reaffirm, a con- 
stitution could be .the first major step. 

It is pointless to talt of^a new era in 
U.S.- African relations if Washington 
is unwilling or unable to foster greater 
respect for human rights “and an end to 
mili tary oppression in Nigeria. 


The writer heads the pepartrhem of. 
International Relations at iHe Vniver- 
sity of the Witwatersrarid, Johannes- 
burg. He contributed this comment to 
the International Herald Tribune. 


High-Tech Wizards Can’t Win Without Smart Politics 


(ALO ALTO, California — 
What is striking about Sil- 


By Thomas L. Friedman 


icon Valley is that it has become 
so enamored of its innovative 
and profit-making prowess that 
it has lost sight of the overall 
context within which this is tak- 
ing place. There is a disturbing 
complacency here toward 
Washington, government and 
even die nation. 

There is no geography in Sil- 
icon Valley, or geopolitics, only . 
stock options and electrons. 

When I asked an all too typ- 
ical tech-exec here when was 
the last time be talked about Iraq 
or Russia or foreign wars, he 
answered: “Not more than once 
a year. We don't even care 
about Washington. 

“Money is extracted from 
Silicon Valley and then wasted 
by Washington. I want to talk 
about people who create wealth 
and jobs. I don’t want to talk 
about unhealthy and unproduct- 
ive people. If I don't care enough 
about me wealth-destroyers in 


ray own country, why would I 
care about the wealth-destroyers 
in another country?’ ’ 

What is wrong with this pic- 
ture is that all the technologies 
Silicon Valley is designing to 
carry digital voices, videos and 
data farmer and faster around 
the world, all the trade and fi- 
nancial integration it is promot- 
ing through its innovations, and 
all the wealth it is generating 
come in a world stabilized by a 
benign superpower called the 
United States of America, with 
its capital in Washington, D.C. 

The hidden hand of the glob- 
al market would never work 
without the hidden fist And the 
hidden fist that keeps the world 
safe for Silicon Valley's tech- 
nologies to nourish is called the 
U.S. Army, Air Force, Navy 
and Marine Corps (with the 


fighting forces and institutions 
are paid for by all the tax. dollars 
that Washington is “wasting” 
every year. 

Because of the intense com- 
petition here among companies, 
and the continuous flood of new 


products, there is a saying in 
Silicon Valley that “loyalty is 


help, incidentally, of global in- 
stitutions like the United Na- 


stitutions like the United Na- 
tions and the IMF). And those 


Silicon Valley that “loyalty is 
just one mouse-click away.” 
But you can take that too far. 

Executives say things like: 
“We are not an American com- 
pany. We are IBM U.S., IBM 
Canada, IBM Australia, IBM 
China." Oh yeah? Well, the next 
time you get in trouble in China, 
then call U Peng for help. 

And the next time Congress 
closes another military base in 
Asia, and you don’t care because 
you don't care about Washing- 
ton, call Microsoft's navy to se- 
cure the sea-lanes of Asia. 

And the next time the fresh- 
men Republicans want to dose 
more American embassies, call 


America Online when you lose 
your passport 

Harry Saal, a successful Sil- 
icon Valley engineer, venture 
capitalist and community activ- 
ist (an exception to the norm), 
remarked to me: 

“If you ask people here what 
their affiliation is, they will 
name their company. Many live 
and work on a company campus. 
The leaders of these companies 
don’t have any real understand- 
ing of how a society operates 
and how education and social 
services get provided for. 

People here are not involved 
in Washington policy because 
they think the future will be set 
by technology and market forces 
alone and eventually there will 
be 3 new world order based on 
electrons and information.” 

They are exactly half right 

I have bad a running debate 
with a neo-Reaganite foreign 


policy writer, Robert Kagan, 
from the Carnegie Endowment 
about the impact of economic 


integration and technology on 
geopolitics. He says I overes- 
timate its stabilizing effects; 1 
say he underestimates it We 
finally agreed that unless you 
look at both geotechnology and 
geopolitics, you cannot explain 
(or sustain) this relatively stable 
moment in world history. 

But Silicon Valley’s tech-, 
heads have become so obsessed, 
with bandwidth that they havdp 
forgotten balance of power. 
They have forgotten that with- 
out America on duty there will 
be no America Online. 

* 'The people in Silicon Valley 
think it’s a virtue not to riiinfc 
about history because everything 
for them is about the Mire," 
Mr. Kagan argued. “But' their 
ignorance Of history leads diem 
to ignore (hat this explosion of 
commerce and trade rests on a 
secure international system, 
which rests on those who have 
the power and the desire to see 
that system preserved.” 

The New York Tunes. 


It’s a Big Match, but An terica Isn’t Even on the Team 


W ASHINGTON — When 
the concepts of national 


VV the concepts of national 
interest and local justice col- 
lided last week over Virginia's 
intention to execute a foreigner 
convicted of murder, national 
interest came out second. A dis- 
tant third was the stumbling, 
uncertain but now inescapable 
march toward an international 
criminal j us rice system. 

Angel Francisco Breard, 32, 
had told an Arlington jury that 
he was acting under the influ- 
ence of a Satanic curse when be 
stabbed Ruth Dickie, 39, five 
times in the neck during a sexu- 
al assault in 1992. 

There is nothing in the case to 
suggest that this man was rail- 
roaded or that capital punish- 
ment was a cruel and unusual 
act in the context of the U.S. 
judicial system. But the feet that 
he was a Paraguayan citizen 


By Jim Hoagland 


who had not been advised by 
local police of his right, estab- 
lished by international treaty, to 
consult with a Paraguayan dip- 
lomat at the time of arrest lifted 
this case off the blotter into an 
affair of state. 

The Breard case in its own 
way touches on a central ques- 
tion of statecraft at the end of due 
20th century: What role will the 
United States play in fashioning 
an international criminal justice 
system that reflects and accom- 
panies the increased interde- 
pendence of nations created by 
the commercial and technolo- 
gical forces of globalization? 

The United States praises and 
actively works to spread that 
interdependence when it ben- 
efits American corporations, in- 
vestors and workers abroad. 


But U.S. institutions still resist 
accepting the kind of mutual 
limitations on sovereignty that 
other countries have accepted to 
enhance interdependence. 

This conundrum surfaced 
clearly in the Breard case. 

In appealing for a delay in the 
execution, Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright pointed out 
to Virginia Governor James S. 
Gilmore 3d that American cit- 
izens arrested abroad would be 
more vulnerable to having their 
right to consular access denied 
if Virginia did not give some 
sign of recognizing the oblig- 
ations imposed on all its sig- 
natories by the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Consular Relations. 

This was a serious national- 
interest argument Angel Fran- 
cisco Breard had the fortune to 


Government Is Out, Greed Is In 


By Benjamin R. Barber 


P ISCATAWAY, New Jer- 
sey — Government is out 


1 sey — Government is out 
but big business and big bank- 
ing are in. 

The predatory mergers and 
acquisitions that were (he 
bane of the late ’80s are the 
boon of the late '90s. 

How has it come to pass in 
just a few years that grand scale 
and monopoly control, appar- 
ently the causes of govern- 
ment’s every last vice, are the 
ticket to economic efficiency 
for business and banking? 

Why must government as 
the democratic instrument of 
the public's pursuit of com- 
mon good (prudently con- 
strained by democratic ac- 
countability}, be downsized, 
its powers privatized, even as 
corporations merge and amass 
power, utterly unconstrained 
by any democratic account- 
ability, at a pace that makes 
the Gilded Age's cartelism 
look like tortoises at play? 

The sure prescriptions of 
public philosophy nave been 
turned topsy-turvy. 

Traditionally, monopoly 
has been the very definition of 
good government: A demo- 
cratic state's legitimacy de- 
pends on its monopoly over 
law and force. And monopoly 
has been the very essence of 
bad business: Capitalism's le- 
gitimacy depends on plural- 


ism and competition, the ab- 
sence of monopolies and 
cartels. In recent years, the 
recipe has been conveniently 
rewritten. 

In this striking reversal can 
be found all of the ideological 
hypocrisies of the myth of pri- 
vatization, of which the cel- 
ebration of big business is but 
an instance. 

Privatization pretends to 
save government fr o m its top- 
heaviness by sliding down the 
scale and empowering the lo- 
cal and the parochial. In truth, 
it only shins power from the 
public to the private sector, 
leaving it as centralized and 
hegemonic as before, but lib- 
erated from democratic con- 
straints like elections. 

Privatization is not about 
limiting government; it is 
about terminating democracy. 
To leave health care a product 
of private negotiation among 
for-profit insurers, health 
management organizations, 
hospitals and doctors not only 
marginalizes ordinary pa- 
tients but drains power from 
citizens by removing health 
care from the public agenda. 

It takes responsible public 
institutions accountable to all 
of us out of play, and yields 
power to private institutions 
pledged only to maximizing 
profits. 


Government cannot do 
everything, and it often ben- 
efits from decentralizing. But 
to discharge many of its prime 
responsibilities, it must be 
large. How else can it keep 
Microsoft’s competitors vi- 
able, keep Citicorp from de- 
stroying its rivals, keep intact 
inner-city neighborhoods in 
which already unprofitable 
banking services will only be 
further eroded by conglom- 
eration? 

Government has to be big, 
but “big” here does not mean 
bloated or bureaucratic; it 
means muscular and efficient 
Xt means powerful as in “sov- 
ereign.” encompassing as in 
“national.” ana public as in 
“the commonweal.” In a 
word, it means democratic. 

There is an asymmetry be- 
tween government and busi- 
ness. Liberty demands that the 
first be democratic and thus 
powerful, and that the second 
be entrepreneurial and com- 
petitive and thus free of gar- 
gantutsm. 


be arrested in a country where 
he had very good odds of get- 
ting a fair trial and due process. 
There are plenty of countries 
where access to a U.S. diplomat 
can be the difference between 
wrongful imprisonment, or 
worse, and freedom. For his or 
her next business trip to the 
Congo, Belarus or Syria, an 
American must hope that the 
Breard case did not get much 
coverage there. 

Mrs. Albright sought only a 
delay in the execution and fur- 
ther discussion of the case. But 
Mr. Gilmore refused her plea 90 
minutes after the U.S. Supreme 
Court brushed off an order from 
the International Court of Justice 
in The Hague to stay the ex- 
ecution, which was carried out 
by lethal injection on Tuesday. 

“Several of the issues raised 
here are of sufficient difficulty 
to warrant less speedy consid- 
eration,” Justice Stephen G. 
Breyer wrote in a dissenting 
opinion to the majority's un- 
signed, brusque dismissal of the 
international court's assertion 
of standing in an American 
criminal case. 

The court was not expressing 
a political judgmenL But cul- 
turally the majority ruling re- 
flects a deeply ingrained Amer- 
ican attitude of exceptionalism. 

The same attitude underlies 
strong opposition at the Pen- 
tagon and on Capitol Hill to ef- 
forts at the United Nations to 


create a new International Crim- 
inal Court that would be able to 
subpoena and even try American 
citizens, along with all other na- 
tionalities, in war crimes trials. 

The Clinton administration, 
fearful of getting whipsawed do- 
mestically by its own generals 
and Jesse Helms, is moving cau- 
tiously in the closed-door dis- 
cussions of the new court, due to 
be unveiled this summer at an 
international .conference in 
Rome. The White House works 
to avoid being accused of op- 
posing the court by its inter- 
nationalist supporters as bard as 
it works to avoid being accused 
of supporting it by its foes. 

But there is no more impor- 
tant new subject on the inter-- 
national agenda than tbeneces-* 
sity of balancing' the human 
need for justice and retribution 
with the state’s interest in sta- 
bility and reconciliation; 

This is the paramount topic in 
places as diverse as- South 
Africa, Rwanda and ex- 
Y ugoslavia today, and a topic in 
need of clear moral and political 
leadership from the most 
powerful nation on the globe. 

It is not enough to glory in the 
spread of the Internet or of open 
capital markets or of U.S. -dom- 
inated military alliances. Those 
are instruments, not values. 
America should be shaping the 
new judicial system to come, not g 
standing completely outside it 
The Washington Pad. 


jN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1898: ‘Gracias a Dios 9 


MADRID — It was in one of 
the most fashionable cafes here 
that a gentleman entered and 
announced that the action of the 
House and Senate made the 


breaking out of war certain. 
“Gracias a Dios!” was the 


Anything else is hypocrisy: 
ivate creed parading as pub- 


private greed parading as pu 
lie philosophy. 


chorus which greeted him. And 
that sentiment reflects the pub- 
lic opinion here, which has been 
keenly in favor of ending the 
suspense of waiting and no 
good coming. The strain has 
been intense, and now that war 
has come — for it i s inevitable 
— it is received as though a bi" 
load has been removed. ° 


unveiling of the Army. Mom 1 ' 
went was turned into a veritable 
review in the presence ofd*? 
most outstanding figures of the 
old imperial army. The day was 
enlivened by the bigger 
demonstration Hitler has ye* 

held. 12,000 shock irbops ac- 
tually taking part in it 


1948: AH- Jewish Giy 


The writer, a professor of 
political science at Rutgers 
University and author af "A 
Place for Us: How to Make 
Society Civil and Democracy 
Strong contributed this com- 
ment to The New York Times. 


1923: Military Rally 


BERLIN - Monatrchistic 
demonstrations have broken out 
witii ail the old splendor of 
spiked helmets and rattling 
sabres in several parts of Ger- 
many. The most picturesque of 
these was at Srertin, where the 


JERUSALEM — Tiberias, the 
capital of Lower Galilee, became 

the world's third ill- Jewish city 
when its Arab minority w® 5 
evacuated by British forces un- 
der heavy pressure from Hags* 
nah, the Jewish Army- The city 
has been under almost continu- 
ous fire for ten days. The Arab 
minority, crowded next to the sw 
and reportedly defended by 1®? 
troops, was put under -British 

Army gu aid and moved trucks 

to Nazareth. The city now ram 5 
with Tel Aviv and Petah Tiq?tu 
both in western JRalestine, as 30 0: 

all-Jewish stronghold. 
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"THE 199 8 GOLDMAN ENVIRONMENTAL PRIZE 


Ordinary People, 
Extraordinary 
Commitment. 



AFRICA 





Sven “Bobby" Peek (South Africa), a native of the 
highly industrial South Durban area, grew up next 
to a refinery pumping out 60 tons of sulfur dioxide a 
day and as a youth suffered from severe respiratory 
illness. Now a tireless champion of environmental 
justice. Peek has skillfully united his racially dn-ided 
community, which last year succeeded in dosing an 
illegal toxic dump m his neighborhood. 



ASIA 

Ht r vfu mi Yamashita (Japan) has d e dicated more 
than a quarter of a century to fighting a land 
redarmtion project dated for Isahaya Bay, one of ■ 
the richest wetlands in the world. While the project 
was scaled bade due to his efforts, a massive dike has 
been built Yamashita is now leading a crusade to 
force a thorough review of the project aimed at opening 
the gates to the bay and restoring the ecosystem. 



EUROPE 

jfrna Giordano (Italy) has launched a campaign 
in defense of migrating raptors targeted for sport by 
poachers in Sidfy where she lives. After narrowly 
Leaping irate hunters who firebombed her car, 
Giordano has perxwred and the number of birds 
k$ed each spring during the annual migration has 
hopped significantly. 



"Never doubt that a small group 
of thoughtful committed citizens 
can change the world; indeed, it 
is the only thing that ever has.” 

y o 

— - M A RG - 1 RET M E A D 


O rdinary people who accomplish extraordinary 
things, Goldman Environmental Prize winners 
bring Margaret Mead’s words to life. With the 
Earth’s environment threatened as never before, our best 
hope lies in learning how much of a difference each one 
of us can make, wherever and however we live. 

Since 1990, a Goldman Prize has been awarded 
annually to an environmental hero from each of the 
planet’s six inhabited continental regions. This year, Prize 
recipients from each region will receive $100,000. 

We salute the courage, persistence and vision of this 
year’s winners who through their efforts are making this 
world a better place for all living things. 



THE GOLDMAN ENVIRONMENTAL FOUNDATION 


ONE LOMBARD STREET, SUITE 3 O 3 , SAN" FRANCISCO, CA 94111 
Visit our website: www.goldmanprize.org/goldman 



ISLAND NATIONS 

Atherton Martin I Dominica) has used extensive local 
and international organizing to overcome strong 
government opposition and stop a proposed copper 
mine. The mining operation would have devastated 
10 percent of the original tropical rainforests still 
covering Dominica. Known as "the Nature Island,” 
Dominica harbors some of the greatest biodiversity 
in the Caribbean. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Kory Johnson (United States) was just nine years 
old in 1989 when she founded Children for a Safe 
Environment in reaction to her sister’s untimely 
death Since organizing a successful youth campaign 
that helped stop a proposed incinerator m Phoenix, 
Arizona, Johnson has led other efforts to combat 
environmental health threats to children, especially 
those living in low-incomc communities. 




SOUTH AMERICA 

Berita Kuwar l Two, aka Roberto Cabana, 5 

(Colombia) has waged an international campaign z 
on behalf of his indigenous tribe, imploring multi- ° 

national oil companies not to drill for oil in the jj 

remote homeland of the U’wa . a deeply traditional “ 
people who believe that oil is the blood of the Earth. u 

Kuwar and 5,000 other U’wa have pledged to throw ^ 
themselves off a 1.400 foot cliff if the umuthorized jjjj 

drilling proceeds. 
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INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, MONDAV, APRIL 20, 1998 


THE INTERMARKET 


+44 171 420 fl.i+S 





£^2 ^" .... Corporate Communications Manager 

-'Macoinand^pviRt, . # # # # r # »»•»••*••••••••••*••*••♦# 

sfnota Bouroa-fttrttw soWkSEBLi-. 

I . •..* ■ ' - ' - 

For cxr Brussels-based Corporate Communications team w* are boWng for a hi^tfy 
prxjfesstonalccmnunteatorand media natations «xpert who wffi make proactive 
contributions to contents of our media retaflcns programme in Europe anti 

corporate headqu&rtan communications. 

Ybur rwponsblfities 

• Write news releases, background articles and cdfier texts about Global One products and 
swicas to bo tfistrfoufed to the mafia and ofoof target groups wortdwkfe 
• Tb manage the PR agency succeesftrify 

• Tb orgratise proas events and maintain contacts with business and trade made in Europe. 
• To contrSxite to medra rotations poficiee and strategies 
- 1b reawrh news within Hie company and laisa with or sharehokfora 

Yotr successful profile 

■ Ybu have a irtveratty degree In uom muni c a tion aciance. languages or ioumafem 
• Vtau have a sound experience in professional ptfoficAnerfia relations or In foumatism, 
preferably m tetacommunicatiane (some knowledge in «o*iiarf relate 
of brochures Is helpful) 

• \feu have proven witting akJBs in your Engteh mother tonguo and absolute written and 
spoken fluency « both French and German 

• Vbu teve a passionate interest in people and cxantntnlcations and therefore exceptional 
interpersonal sfdte 

• Vbu enjoy working hard in an extremely competitive and votatie industry environment 
• Vbu are exact but £so extremely flexible in thinking, writing and project implementation 

Our expectations 

•RapartfogtotteDirectorCorporateCommuricaticns.youwfflbeparto#aglotototee*n 
that works hand in hand. We would expect you to combine an integrating, cooperative 
team spirit with an independent, loyaJ and creathre mind ’ifau enjoy the test dynamics d 
a mufflcuSm! and truly glob al company. 

We loofc f orwrt to h e arin g from you. Pteaee eeodyora'letf; GV and appropri ate degrees 
and reference s enWaia a photograph write the re fe ren ce BBCFBBOt to Gtoba! One 
Coewrm rtoa Uone » 3JI Headquarters * Strfanw Gaudy » Rub dea Colonies 11 ■ 1000 Brussels 


total \ 
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[ire world 


Now your world is one. 


i Global 




■■TwSST ******** ^Sprint 


unicef 


Iwanlfejob. 




r GSM terminals 

Consumer segment strategic product manager 


A leading international group in itha 

bdrSttSKSa: 


Seek out and analyze all the 
to define, develop ana 


rs experience in 
rtech cohsum 


Apa-todfic, USA , etc.) study thea^edaho^ 
oftaleogm operators, distributors ana users »ri 

ffSmsS^fKSi^ 

weaknesses of competitors, ffwopentaharts 

to RSJ^ieann by chawing op the a^ ition and 

specifications of future terminals. Align 


[consumer tests, market research, pncrng 
policy, specific OEM needs, efcJ to ^mim 

o ptim u m competitiveness hr produd launches. 

Qualifications and prospects: Aged 
appmx. 25-35, wftfi scientific and business 


with a manufacturer (PC, retec 
operator or distributor. A' , 

international pfojeds, and fhe chilily to 
team working. You are appreciated and 
recognized internally and with customers, 
tfianfcs ioyouroutsianeting acumen, ideas and 
sound technical knowledge. In a multi- 
disciplinary, mufti -cultural environment, yw 

will fulfill your potential in a cons/anrfy 
evolving market. The- size and international 
scope of our group guarantee exciting career 
prospects. ,_ >T . 

Please send latter, CV and photo, 
quoting reference 9086 to: PREMIERE 
UGNE, 54, avenue duGhnin' 

925 13 Boulogne Codex- 
Fax: 33-1 46 05 00 34. Your 
cafion will be- 
stride** confidence. 



United Nations Children's Fund 


JOIN ONE OF THE WORLD'S LEADING 
HUMANITARIAN ORGANIZATIONS 

'the United Nations Children'! Fund, with Headquarters in New Ybds, an 
annual budget at approximately SI billion is the UN agency that works 
in 161 countries, areas and territories to ensure the survival, protection 
and development at diltdren. 

We are looking for a highly qualified Individual. She/he will lead a 
dynamic team responsible for the mana g ement and recruitment of 
UNICEF'S Goodwill Amb a ssadors and Special Representatives - celebrities 
like Peer Ustinov. Nfanessa Redgrave. Roger Moore, and Yfeussou N'Dour 
- who give their time to keep children high on the public agenda. She/he 
will be responsible for managing the appearance of these celebrities at 
media and fundraising events and during their visits to UNICEF projects 
for chikfcen in developing countries, The position is also responsible for 
managing events involving UNICEF, from concerts with major cel ebritie s 
to such activities as the Goodwill Games. 

Q«jHifjSniw 

■ • Advanced university degree in communications or related field 

* Ten years of professional work experience at international level in 
. public relations field, with experience in managing celebrities 

* Proven ability in managing entertainment projects 
■ Strong management and Interpersonal skills 

* Knowledge of development and children's issues 

* Ability to work in an international and multi cultural environment. 

* Fluency In Ni«li»h. Fluency in French or Spanish is desirable. 
Applications from female candidate are especially welcome. Please send 
detailed resume, in English, quoting reference number VN-98-01G tor 
Career Management Section fNAO, UNICEF. 3 UN Plaza IH-5H, New 
YOrk. NY 10017, USA. Applications for this position mua be received by 
' (May 4, 1990). Acknowledgement will be sent auk to shortlisted canddrees. 

UNICEF is a smoke-free environment. 


International Law Finn in Pins 
(Trocadero area) seeks 

A TRANSLATOR 


We are looking for an English mother-tongue 
translator to legal documents from French to 

gn gfah for die Paris office. 

The must have legal naining and/or 

relevant experience in legal txambtions. fluent French 
and be prep ar ed to work as a salaried member of staffi 

Work will include translation of judgements, 
contracts, legal opinions, jdcaffing files, kaso, as wdl 
as documents concerning corporate deals, copyright, 
tu, tunking, property, tragmoa. etc. 

Computer skids required (Pack Office 97). 

Full working papers in order. 

If all this applies to you. we would Hke to meet you. 
Just send your CV with a covering letter by fax 
(33 1 44 05 52 00) or by mad to : Qiffotd Chance. 
Anne Cadieu, DRH, 112 avenue Kleber. BP 163 
Tiocadero. 75770 Paris cedes 16. France. 

CLIFFORD CHANCE 


■WOMMlWWUHONClIMIMMMireMaeOUmHMI 

wioviaa>waiarevruwa«wii(MrooM«MH»ca 



unicef # 

United Nations Children's Fund 

CONTRACTS OFFICERS 
(Middle to Senior levels) 


JOIN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

The United Nations Children's Fund, with Headquarters in New Ybrfc, an annual budget of approximately 
SI MMonb die UN agency Char works In 161 countries, areas and territories to ensure the srxvfval. protection 
and development of children. We seek highly qualified candidates for positions of Contracts Officer at middle 
to senior levels. Candida res must be good team players with strong background hr business administration, 
commerce, law or related technical field. Major responsibilities of the position Involve planning, developing 
and Im pl ementing a homogenous segment of procurement and contract programme, worldwide market 


and Im p lementing a homogenous segment of procurement and contract programme, worldwide market 
resources and long range procurement planning. Responsible as team leader or project manager or regional/ 
country supply officer, for pro c uremen t actions which are complex and sometimes unprecedented. The position^ 
require planning and negotiating with representatives of business and industry for long term procurement 
acoons which may involve Incentive contracting and/or cost sharing arrangements where lade or no precedents 
exist. These pons could be located either at Supply Division headquarters in G 


UMCEF field offices In developing countries. Qualified candttates may be fanduded on 


‘openfiagen. Denmark, or at 
i our active raster for 1-2 years. 


• Advanced university degree In business administration, commerce, law, or technical field or equivalent 
professional qualifications 

• Experience and knowledge of a discipline such as worldwide procurement, contract negotiations and 
administration, engineering or related technical field, combined with broader economic and market 
perspective. 

■ Minimum of 5-10 years of progressive professional experience. Including at least three years at the 
Irnemaiianal level. 

■ Experience in commercial and/or In public and /or private sea or for developing and industrialized countries. 

• Knowledge of worldwide sources and suppliers and membership In a professional {qualifying) 
institute mated to purchasing, management, contracting or teaching, is desirable. 

• Extensive commercial experience is desirable 

• Good analytical and negotiating skills. Ability to analyse contractual/legal documents in English is required. 

■ Excellent management and communications (written and oral) skills. 

■ Ability to work m an international and multi cultural environment. 

• Fluency in English. Additional proficiency in French or Spanish preferred. 

Applica t ions from female candidates are especially welcome. Interested candidates should se nd d etailed 

resume, in EngSsh, to-. Career Management Section (H-5F), Division of Human Resources, UNICEF, 3 UN 

Ptaza, New York, NY 10017, USA, Applications for this position must be received by (May 4, 1998). 

Acknowledgement will be sent nnlv to shortlisted candidates. 

UNICEF is a smoke- free environment. 


Executive Positions Available 

Intemational/ResponaJ 
hs$utkn BuMng Advisor 

CEELI, an kflnfeml kgri assistance 
pgjed of the Ascrican Bar taocHoq 
teds a R6A lor one-yea/ lerm begm- 

a Sumer 1998. 

c Writ rift CfflJ naps artf tocaJ 
partner NGQs to dmiop/liqileawd 
sme0*s (or baHBrai organbttanal 
tod Arendal sustara*y. 
location: Capte cti ki tie ngon, tu 
requires substantial trawl ftrbuctaul 
Eastern Europe (H) and former Soviet 
IHon (NIS). 

fiequfres: Exrallem orinan/orai 
c cranre ni ctetan and s tet p en oi a l skfe: 
seMarter wti a mrinwi d fere yeatf 
oqwriencs m dewtapman, ataWtta- 
Son and hnkakira of NGOs h EE aid 
MS; proficiency u Russian or other 


Alghanlm Industries, a leading and dynamic Kuwaiti trading 
conglomerate, with significant global interests has a vacancy for; 


TRAINING & RECRUITMENT 
MANAGER 

. - » ;;; . r -v^wvv.-y.; ;vt~ . -; . w u hci. -re * i 


Key responsibilities will Include training and development, manpower 

planning and managing the corporate recruitment function. 

Applicants should meet the following minimum criteria : 

• A graduate with relevant experience In the full spectrum of 
Training & Development and Recruitment activities with emphasis 
on Management Development, individualized development plans 
and recruitment on supervisory level and above. 

• Up to date PC skills (MS Office software applications in a windows 
environment). 

An attractive package will be offered to the successful candidate. 

Please fax or e-mail your CV to : 


Director-Human Resources 
Kuwait Fax (-965) 4332374 e-mail suhaiKeaighariirn .com 






discount travel 

appears every Fndny on the Leisure pages. 

To pW an .dverthemait, eonU*. yoor Ip^o ffl H^td THbq-c 

or in onr Rris office: \mcsaM BWlJ^ 

■fcU +» (0) 1. - to (0)1*4143.98^0 


S«*rr Negotiable, dependng upon 
operants. 

Fax l ady, resum e, and coitaa Ho tv 
three references to 

Lisa DiddBsan, 1-202-662-1597 

by Apr* 30. Only those asked to 
Hera* *■ be cortaaxi 


BUNGUAL EXPBTIS needed, educated 
S experienced [n fh an c H nwtets lor 
panm&time, sakrtetfreebnc&pogbons 
as transtalofs « ecStore, Fax tofl 
resuarisaiaiY req u irement s to TECTRAD 
■133 {0)14492331(1 Tfil +33 (0)144923311 


Executives Available 


OSHnOR, 25 yean HerreUonal Fasi 
Moving Consular Goods experience to 
Beauty car^Cosmete sectors inebdtog 
10 years b Asia, seels defending rate. 
consuBancy or project basis. Bradbac*- 
gtand In ma n fed aing. mfetog ratal 
& a dmrt sbatito Ereefert WarpeconaV 
coramrtata Mb. VS consxter eato- 
kn posfioa Free to travel Tel Fiance 
+33 $4 42378337. £+naf MGneCrxxjm 


iAHKETWGSALB MANAGER, 38, 
Outdi, Sbwxe based seeks new ea- 
reer cppotunifies. Urwati^ backgound, 
12 yea s profes sional experience in in- 
dusmai markets in nun. Vfidety trav- 
eled. Proven track recod in afesAgsr- 
ness oaveiopBiera. Indepensert, Fax 
+65402580 


GENEVA - REWAfSh CtoeraSons Man- 
ager. Experience baek-cme raxrtW 
futures Hemal catxii; marageoaert; H 
t em aCb na l ftemt ftencfr, Engfeft. Ats- 
bfc, tete Geenan. Sant ■FrortateJ* as 
d Jan - B8. Otiets adequda mad k> 
□el vnk contract in Geneva. DfscreScnf 
KXfidenttiby. Fax +33 (C?1 64621950 


HEALTH CARE PROFESSORAL, Ger- 
man, 43. poven tack recorf it naket- 
ng sates, among aaS general rrm>- 
agsBtot, na^feig (Sredor of USS200 
Mburiness, Rued Engfcri, good French 
and ftnu^ese ssets ne« cbdangs h 
Ganww ad toroad. Awfette tain Ai> 
geto "96. Fax +49521-62 96 56. 


HOTEUTOUnSH DBECTW, MCI Op* 
rteott, bflngol Ety&sh/F tench seals 
mnegeoieni posrfon. Also consilad tor 
business imstmerf oppommiDBS In 
Hfa T(t Pub +33(0)1 48 64 81 33. 


General Positions Available 


10b PROGRAWei ANALYSIS 
WANTED 

SM liaMam orferteos *Mi kftreim 
rife AEWflAa JMHH, 16 DB DC, 
DUS. F0CUS_Exca!Brt safey, DtofiSs 
and Visa aonsosHp. 

C0K UVE AMIMGRK N THE U£A 
12B So. Mradotoiroolt Dr, 

San Diego, CA 92114 USA 
Efedt BitaGaddicoD 
FK (619) 47M3Z7 


THE IHTEMAARKET 
Starts 
on Page 4 


The Hi-Speed Company 



European Managing Director 



Sunglass Hut is the world’s largest speciality retailer of sunglasses with more than US$500 million of sales from 2,100 
stores in 20 coon tries selling tbe widest range of fashion and performance sunglasses available in the market. The compa- 
ny operates over 100 speciality watch stores under its Watch Station Division. Tbe European division consists of 100 
Sunglasses Hut and 2 Watch Station stores in 9 countries with more than USS5Q million in sales. Key strategies include 
rapid expansion of both formats in Europe. 

jheFjjinpMii Managing Dhartor will h« resp ons ible for all aspects of the European business and will report CO the Executive. 
Vice Preskleat-intsrnatioaal, who is based in the fiefd Support office in tbe. company's Coral Gables, Florida he a dqu a r ters. 

' The' ideal 1 candidate will have a successful trade record managing fast -turning, small-space retail businesses in several 
European markets, preferably in eyewear, timewear, fashion accessories or personal care products. Critical skills will 
include; an open honest proactive leadership style; the ability to work closely with an experienced team of slriUed interna- 
tional managers to achieve aggressive sales and earnings targets; broad multi-cultural experience with insights into market 
differences across Europe and significant retail operations and/or merchandising experience. 

For further information about Sunglass Hut visit their website at htqiV/www.siing] asshut.com/home.html 

Please send a full CV, current remuneration and personal references quoting reference MD5891, to: Lynette 
Deutsch/Rossell Andrews at Macmillan Davies Hodes. Salisbury House. Bluecoats, Hertford SGI4 1PU. Fax; 01992 
509908. E-mail; craigsdmdh.co.uk 

We would prefer applicants to have responded by Friday 8th May 1998. 



MacmiClanDavies 

Hodes 


General Positions Available 


SMGAP0RE Jtawtacfnrfag GonpsBt 
talking bx European a tam an experi- 
enced In the computer printer apples 
eg ratoon. Hjrt raid tones. Subtofa 
c a n Mate wl be aneefed to corn Bn 
European raartet Car and atowamras 
expected Fax mm nth salary oanc- 
ted to 6596782702 


General Positions Wotted 


FRENCHMAN, EARLY S0CTES, after 
years cf teachng arts, seals to lock at- 
tor a person nta needs someone seri- 
ous. educated and metinfoos lotefce 
cae of date home routines and al toe 
detas ntecn lakB on precious tone tor a 
prafesstoraJ busy oraotore. tig# secre- 
tarial, tike to cook, driving- English 
roeatag, lore ctutoy and enkmts. Not 
a butier postoon. CV ipon reqoasL Guy 
BertA SodertjvW. 3 rue Roubo. 76011 
farts. Tat *33 jH)1 <4 93 96 94 


FRENCH WOMAN, TRULY BtMGUAL 
FnencfiEngfeh, Ararat, aficont, veraa- 
tie. lOyr protesonai aperiem In New 


General Positions Wanted 


HECNAMCAL EtUHNEB), mJOnqual, 
medalzed to paper & pup ms hstatia- 
pons 8 com msstorang Is bo khgtora 
jto. 24 years aperie r c s Also temporay 
job accepted. KhSy answer tor Mr. Perth 
tkahetoronen, 31 n* Georges Btm 
87350 PanazDl, France. Teh t33 (0)5 
55 08 08 03. Ftac +33 (0)555 0822 9& 


Secretarial Positions AvaDabfe 


PR0FES5NMAL HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 
PARS 7«8i SEEKS 
1 SECRETARY-ASSISTANT 

BWUSH 

MOTHER 

TONGUE 

■to fop fes tian »CV + photo 
write iriww 90S te 
A2C-5J Anris farts, 


Education# Positions Available 


FULL SCHOURSWS M U5. 
WoriHkudy for computer programmers 
appfrwg far Masted dagreas fi Qrapu 
ter Science or US. English proficiency 
S 2 years irork experience required 
Send resume to Education Oq»W0es 
to America. E-mat udcppsQtoruxg, or 
F» US. (541) 3443391. 


TTr’T.gT I 


for Buwncag Opporte i w fem 
Frxndhjses, Canaadritl Bad ErtBin, 
Teteco mm uni f-atin m. Aotonotive 
end KniRUMTim raL 
To advertae contact Strsh We*W»f 
on +44 171 440 0326 
or Out +44 171 430 <038 
A GREAT DEAL HAPPENS 
AT THE JLV1SJUEARKET 


SECRETARIAL 


York, pessrdy 6R0opd as edkxitoco- 
onftattr to Paris, apedenad to brat 
tedsiqta, proreotion ompto^s. budget 
managaaert work crew c ooafe tok w. is 
boktag tar chafen^ng poaUon nqriiig 
hard work, eoteustam and a grit for 
onratezfag Phase cal Carafes Krutoy 
+33® 1 46 48 19 11 Ftot 46 48 19 00 


YOUNG GERMAN (28). tiuerti Englsft, 
ulh trawl ant writ aperiance in 
ner 20 cooties lufcMw, mod con- 
muRktoton and ntoWta mb, no 
ctosricto educalta, It kx*hg far 
kcaresting net writ Wd (oa pa) 
Germany Fax ++4M2CMMM 


ITALIAN, 32, Polticto Scfora Graduate. 
Rota OtofoY&enUL PC Rente, wti- 
bwtifed too peiLatoi America. Qugotog 
personafiy, aorteig Aor to large Wton 
bank In London, Is seeking daCengtog 
poaSton wU a MhatioMt prafetabAr 
rated in UX. or fehr. Ptoaw tetephone 
++392 48010405 or fa ++392 9033B2S0 


ITALIAN, 2S, seeks a poti as driver and 
IntamL Has eoriged also as darii far 
tek-Arorfcsi Batting cootoemr and to- 
leipreter. Serious rewences. Good B>- 
gw. Avafebto to mow anywriara. Te( 
ml Faic ++39 ^2 48K2207 


BOOYSUARKHAUFFEUR, any & BA 
sained, Brash man, torn French, seeks 
tab. Ideal tor bushassman. 7N farts +33 
(0)6 8108 SOS. Tatar (0)1 (700B9S0. 


KAN, CHAUFFEUR, BODYGUARD, 
good presantfM, seeks Job in Fiance 
cr tonal Tet iSS 04 94 04 54 06. 


Secretaries Ava&Otie 


CAWEStiFREJUS: German (errata. X. 
here in Engtitoi, French, Dukfr, expert- 
encad A tdgh levto of arnray & enhu- 
an, seeks Mtarasthg pos&or. (fit a 
peiHha]. TtfFax +33 {^4 S3 12 93 oa 


Education# Positions Available 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Experienced 

for Bustoest Panto. 

Dynanfe, Friendly Tean 
ImowSre Taading HeBndf. 
Paris-Stoubs, Woridno Ftaas. 


OuaKed ENGUSH TEACISHS 
IM astattisM i»|ubb schoto seals 
nafee BflWi teachers tor Paris and tie 
sububsi trees. IMnom teaching ton 
gueonteed. Ctol Htetam Boie 
+33 (Off <3 SO 41 42 or send CV te 
Mm 9 rue Iburioe Gnodcofag, 
9w4 firry ear Safoe Cerfex. 


GROUPE HEXAFORK, URGENT - 
Trained and/or experienced Ewfeh 
teachers, Si. Quentin, Vafey and farts. 
Pfoets aaoescanr. Tto <Kt 30 68 12 34 


Stork Bmlror To 4^° a ^ery txisy secretari* 

www supporting a team of financial 

— — anafysa and translators. ■ . 

wni include preparing and finalising documerts 
prior to paper and electronic publication. 

w ® probab V Engferi rfiother 
tongue and wiH be bilingual French. 

record in Page layout and 
^ 6 (vSxS , L^| iCation ,hand wrrtIen cohering ! ' : 

■» - ofSSoS SS5 h&*5TL3SS : ^ 

ae > R+pubiique - mfuSSSS'^SS. Aj 


l “"miM-UMiMTOH , I 

Senior Secretary 

■ ^■a htenqtionalLeylDqgonBfc 

BICwnwBtSlSi&ts, Mronj tnnrpwxnjl mdorgmeatlonaldiAs 

EhfTWfttst Storage, w : 01C 

ms *^**1^. Huiran Rmource DepannWC 
u nw de iBjropa, 78170 La Cefe-Stdoud. 

EMC* 

- — Tire EfeugitaSuregi Goranm 




























INTERNATIONAL 


Does Israel Need All That U.S. Aid? 

. As Its Economy Takes Off, Some Readjustment Seems Inevitable 
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- , By Philip Shenon 

New York Times Service 

■ £ WASHINGTON - brad's new _ 
- ground economic success throagh its em- 
* *™ 2 °f htgh-profii, high- technology in- 
dustries has led many Israelis and 
~«fl? enc ^ ls to c l ueslion why the nation 

SI!.S 1 ^ rauch forcign aid from ^ 

\ I I^ael is the largest beneficiary of U. S. 

1 :{?[£' lgn . “5 — ty ^ It received $3 
( billion in American economic and mil- 
;«ary assistance last year, a figure that 
. ; held steady for several years even as 

■ ithe overall foreign-aid budgei has been 
flashed at the demand of Congress. 

’ r ^®yPi* s second place in the ranking 
. .« beneficiaries, receiving about $2 bu- 
llion last year. The two countries were 
w *fJl hl ?2 e packages after the 
,1979 Camp David peace accords, and 
^together they account for about 40 per- 
.cent of the u.S. foreign-aid budget 


But today the Israeli government is Alabama Republican who beads the 
being forced to admit the obvious: While House Appropriations subcommittee 
U.S. aid money is welcome, it is no that oversees aid to Israel, said last 
longer a necessity. month that the Israeli proposal to reduce 

Tb«e was widespread applause — and aid was “a tremendous recognition of 
relief — among U.S. lawmakers in 1996 accomplishment — accomplishment on 
when Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- the part of both countries.” 
yahu vowed “economic independence” But others in Congress think the Is- 
before a joint session of Congress, of- raelis should be willing to accept far 
fering * ‘to begin the long-tenn process of larger cuts, although few are willing to 
gradually reducing the level of your gen- say so publicly for fear of offending the 
erous economic assistance to Israel.” U.S. Jewish community or Israel’s 




What that means is still in debate. 

The Israeli government has proposed 
a phaseout of the $1.2 billion in eco- 
nomic aid now promised to Israel in 
exchange for a one-third increase in mil- 
itary assistance over the next 10 to 12 
years. Military aid would grow to $2.4 
billion a year from $ 1 .8 billion under the 

S ian. This would mean an overall re- 
action in the aid package of $600 mil * 
lion a year, or 20 percent. 
Representative Sonny Callahan, an 
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Israeli Settler Is Killed 
In Face - Off Oyer Land 




« V.tr-'Titj 


aging Dire, 




The Associated Press 

MAON. West Bank — An Israeli 
settler was shot and killed Sunday and 
another settler was seriously wounded in 
a fight over land with a group of Bedouin 
shepherds. 

One of the Bedouin was hospitalized 
in critical condition with three bullet 
wounds to the chest. 

Colonel Yigal Sharon, the Israeli 
Army commander for the Hebron area, 
said that a confrontation had occurred 
and that one of the Bedouin had seized a 
settler's gun and opened fire on the 
Israelis. 

Colonel Sharon said there had been 
“a long-standing conflict over land” 
lin the valley where the shooting oc- 
curred. 

v One of the Bedouin involved in the 
clash disputed Colonel Sharon's ac- 
count, saying that the casualties had oc- 
curred alter a settler opened fire wildly. 

, “The settlers are trying to take our 


land,” said Ibrahim Dabasha. 

“It’s not the first light we’ve had with 
them.” 

A third settler was slightly injured in 
the incident, which took place on a dirt 


road leading to die 


t took p. 
Jewish 


U.S. Jewish community or Israel’s 
powerful lobby on Capitol Hill. 

As a congressional aide put iL “Many 
people here consider it a taboo subject, 
but the fact is that the Israelis have got to 
understand that other, far more needy 
countries are being cut off completely 
from American aid. Yes, they are talking 
about ending the economic aid, but 
they’re also talking about a big increase 
in miliary aid.” 

The initial Israeli proposal also drew 
criticism because of Jerusalem’s request 
that it be permitted to spend more of its 
military aid in Israel. Under the current 
package, Israel is limited to spending no 
more than 25 percent of the U.S. military 
aid in Israel. Israeli officials’ request to 
spend more of the aid at home has 
alarmed U.S. defense contractors. 

The United States has not always been 
so generous with Israel. In the first years 
after its creation in 1948, Washington 
provided almost no direct support The 
first significant aid, totaling $86.4 mil- 
lion, was made available in 1952. 

Israel’s overwhelming victory in the 
1967 Middle East war led to a rethinking 



AD JaitijUKoam 

Tony Blair holding the hand of a Palestinian girl at a refugee camp in Jordan on Sunday. The British prime 
minister visited the camp, which houses 82,000 of Jordan’s Palestinians, with Crown Prince Hassan, right. 

Netanyahu Offers to Travel for Peace Talks 


Maon, in the rocky hills south of 
Hebron. 

Israeli Army helicopters scoured the 
hilts , searching for the assailants, and 
soldiers conducted a bouse- to- bouse 
search of the nearby Palestinian village 
of Yata. 

An Israeli Army spokesman, Oded 


settlement of of U.S. strategy in the region — and the 


spigot of aid for Israel finally opened 
wide. 

The annual aid package for Israel grew 
from $13.1 milli on in 1967, to $76.8 
million in 1968, to $600 million in 1971. 
By the late 1970s, Israel had become the 
largest single recipient of U.S. aid. 

The Camp David agreement in 1979 


Reuters 

JERUSALEM — Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu of Israel said 
Sunday that be was ready to go “any- 
where” in the next month, including 
London, for talks to advance the stalled 
Middle East peace process. 

He made his remarks at a joint news 
conference after talks with Prime Min- 


a n Israeli Army spokesman, Oded ine camp David agreement m 1979 
Ben-Ami, said dial Palestinian police between Israel and Egypt led the United 
and Israeli troops were cooperating in States to promise large aid packages to 
the search. both nations. By 1985, the annual pack- 

Israeli soldiers detained three Arab age for Israel totaled about $3 billion, 
men and a boy for questioning near the The figure has changed little since then, 
scene of the shooting. During much of the 1980s and early 

The settler who was killed was iden- 1990s. U.S. assistance was all that stood 
tified as Dov Dribben, 28. between Israel and economic collapse. 

Israeli radio said he was the father of But with the turnaround of the Israeli 


called Mr. Netanyahu’s offer “ex- 
tremely important” but denied that ef- 
forts were tinder way to organize a new 
Middle East peace conference. 

Mr. Netanyahu said, “lam prepared 
to go anywhere at any time and spe- 
cifically in the next month to go to any 
location, possibly to London, to try and 
advance the process. " He did not elab- 


ister Tony Blair of Britain. Mr. Blair orate. He was speaking after more than 


two hours of talks with Mr. Blair, who 
met him during a tour of the Middle 
East to present European Union ideas 
on bow to revive peace talks between 
Israel and the Palestinians. 

Mr. Blair said of Mr. Netanyahu’s 
announcement, “His offer to go within 
the next month and to have a serious 
process of negotiations is extremely 
important.” 


States to promise large aid packages to 

age for Israel totaled about $3 billion. CHINA: Seeds of Political Reform Flower in New Beijing Spring 

The figure has changed little since then. ° J J O 1 o 

During much of the 1980s and early Continued from Page 1 from Sichuan, jailed for five years after ized a forum to discuss a new Chini 


four children. 


economy, that has changed. 


ISR AEL : From Pioneers 9 Socialist Experiment to High-Tech Titan 
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; Continued from Page 1 

report prepared by the United 
States-Israel Joint Economic 
Development Group, a panel 
of government and private 
experts in both countries led 
by Undersecretary of State 
Stuart Eizenstat, praised the 
government, for making ‘ ‘tre- 
mendous strides” in reform- 
ing its economy and declared 


Bedouins pastured their goats work outside, and fewer and 
in the streets. Jackals roamed fewer young people stay on. 


the center of Tel Aviv.” 

Even five years alter die 
founding of Israel, Avner 


Mr. Zaks said that 85 percent 
of young people left after 
completing their .education. 


Zaks, the secretary of Kibbutz and that fewer than lOOofthe 
Gival Brenner, remembered 12,000 people on the ldbbntz 


how the veterans — those 
who had pitched the first tents 


were 25 to 35. Meanwhile, 
about 300 of the 850 foil 


that Israel now “stands at the was before the terrible human 
Jcusp of developed-country cost of his utopia was re- 


and .broken the first land in members are over 65. 

1928 — wept when they “The young don't want 
heard of Stalin’s death. Thai everything in common,” said 
was before the terrible human Mr. Zaks, who at 53 is the 
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status. 

. It is also true that Israel has 
not done it alone. For de- 
cades, West Germany and 
now Germany have paid re- 
parations for the Holocaust, 
and, since the 1979 Camp 
David peace accords, the 
United States has been doling 
out a hefty $3 billion in an- 
nual aid. $ 1.8 billion of it mil- 
itary. makin g Israel by far the 
biggest single recipient of 
American foreign aid. 

• The success has not crane 
without serious glitches. Cur- 
rent indicators point to an in- 
cipient recession. Unemploy- 
ment in a country that once 
prided itself on finding jobs 
for every citizen has reached 
.. g.2 percent, most of it con- 
centrated in angry blue-collar 
“development towns.’ In 
December, rioting broke out 
in the Negev town of Ofakfrn 
after unemployment there 
reached 14. J percent. 

Tensions with the Palestin- 
ians because of the stagnation 
in peace negotiations under 
Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu have battered 
tourism, and some economists 
fear the problems could also 
start scaring investors away. 

Mr. Eizenstat, for one, 
warned that the impasse * ‘is a 
major element in the current 
difficulties Israel is havmg, 
-v especially in tounsm. fcven- 
■*** tually, he said, foreign invest- 
ment could also suffe r- 

Another, less ^ tangible 
problem is that the hjgb-wch 

/evolution and iSJS 

reach it has given Israel could 
further distance Israel eco- 
nomically from its Arab 
neighbors, delaying evaa 
longer the dream of a new 
Middle East” that accompan- 


vealed and when collective 
labor was still the dominant 
ethic of the Jewish stale. 

Thai ethic still survives 
here at Givat Brenner in the 
communal dining room, in die 
free housing, education and 
medical care, and in the pool- 
ing of all outside income. 

“For many years, we 
thought that working hard 
was enough,” said RuthKlid- 
ar, a longtime kibbutz mem- 
bra - . “If we got up at 6 and 
worked through the after- 
noon, that was good. 

"Then we found out dial 
much of the work made no 


classic icon of a kfbbutznik 
with his trim figure, tan and 
dusty sandals. “They want 
more control over their lives. 
You have to adapt to a new 
system of living. We bmh this 
on the ethic of sacrifice. But 
now our mission is finished.” 

The Netanyahu administra- 
tion has berai credited with 
considerable progress in lib- 
eralization, pnvatization, and 
opening markets, although 


Two more major shifts oc- 
curred in the early 1990s: the 
arrival of hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants from the 
collapsing Soviet Union, and 
the breakthroughs in Israeli- 
Arab relations at the 1991 
Madrid Conference and the 
1993 Oslo agreements. 

The immigrants brought a 
rich array of drills, especially 
in the sciences. Though neg- 
ative stereotypes of Russians 
persist, rare is the high-tech 
company without its share of 
Russian programmers and 
technicians. 

In addition, the Internet lib- 
erated computer- sawy Israeli 
youths from the country’s 
biggest handicap: its isolation 
from markets. 

“This is the modem gold 
rush,” said Yossi Vardi, an 
Israeli businessman who 
found the financial backing 


What started early this year as a de- 
bate among a few influential academics 
has moved this month into the state-run 
mass media, ■ from Shenyang in the 
northeast to Shenzhen in the south. 

“Only in a democratic environment 
can people dare to voice new opinions 


from Sichuan, jailed for five years after 
the 1989 demonstrations, was arrested 
again this month for publicizing inci- 
dents of labor unrest The police also 
seized written materials from Xu Wenli, 
briefly detaining the veteran dissident 
who has called on China’s legislature to 
allow independent trade unions and chal- 
lenged the government to live up to the 


and can their intelligence, wisdom and' United Nations human rights covenant 


ability be fully brought into play,” Shea 
Baoxiang, a central party school pro- 
fessor, was quoted as saying by the 
China Economic Times this month. “If 
we don’t encourage people to think 
freely and voice new opinions, our so- 
ciety will actually be utterly stagnant, 
though it may seem tranquil. ’ ’ 

Many liberals wield economic argu- 
ments. noting that economic progress 
cannot rely on a handful of officials and 
expens. The 1 .2 billion Chinese 4 ‘are not 
only a Tabor force,’ they are also the 
world’s largest thought warehouse and 
brain,” Hu Weixi wrote in a magazine 
called Fangfa, or “Way.” “We can thus 
use the magic weapon of freedom of 
thought to achieve success.” 

The opening is limited, and for the 
time being, true free speech and de- 
mocracy remain distant. Upen debate is a 


Nonetheless, many intellectuals here 
say this is the most fertile time in a decade 
for debate about China’s political future. 

Mr. Mao, the economist, traces the 
relaxation to January, when Reform 
Magazine featured a hard-hitting article 
titled “We Should Also Champion 
Political Reform,” by Li Shenzhi, 76, a 
prominent reformer and the retired vice 
president of the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences. 

The “implementation of political re- 
form will determine the ultimate success 
or failure of economic reform,” Mr. Li 
wrote. Rejecting the government line 
that feeding people is the top human 


ized a forum to discuss a new Chinese 1 
translation of “The Constitution of> 
Liberty,” a long-banned book by one ofj 
socialism’s harshest critics — the latej 
Austrian Nobel laureate Friedrichi 
Hayek. a philosopher and economist In' 
the 1960 work Mr. Hayek argued. “A[ 
society that does not recognize that each! 
individual has values of his own which! 
he is entitled to follow can have no 1 
respect for the dignity of the individual! 
ana cannot really know freedom.” \ 
In contrast with Communist China's) 
emphasis on class, commune and work ! 
units. Mr. Mao stresses respect for in-! 
dividual rights, including the right to pur- • 
sue one’s self-interest “What I'm saying ! 
is that in the marker economy, die in-" 
dividual has the right to protect the berr-~ 
efits of himself, while at the same time he 
has to observe oihers’ rights.” he saidT] 
“We need a society of equal status.” * 
That has not always been the case in | 
China, as Mr. Mao knows from expe-j 
rience. He was branded a rightist in 1 957, \ 
his works barred from publication, his* 


rights priority. Mr. Li said Beijing must job taken away and his rights revoked. It 


adopt universal human rights. 
nd for the In February, Mr. Mao, who in 1993 
h and de- -retired from the academy and estab- 
i debate is a lished an independent economic re- 


money. Take the dining room Hebrew calendar falls this 
as an example — it’s basic- year on April 30, Mr. Net- 
ally a restaurant, which anyaha has pledged to further 
should have no more than 10 ease restrictions on the 
employees. We have 30, so shekel, making it effectively a 


opening markets, aimongn round toe noanctat oaciong 
Mr. Eizenstat said in his report for the four young founders of 
that Israel should further re- Mirabilis. “There were rail- 
dace die budget deficit, gov- roads, radio, television. Butin 
eminent spending and taxes, cyberspace, no government 
For Israel’s 50th an- has to grant a concession; you 
niversaiy, which by the don't need a lobby. The con- 
Hebrew calendar falls this cession is granted by people 
year on April 30, Mr. Net- to whom you give the best 

anyaha has pledged to further product.” 


relative concept. For example. Li Bifeng search institute called Unirule, organ- 

FREE: A Frail WangJOan Arrives in U.S . 


And Yair Goldfinger, one 
of the founders of Mirabilis. 


we’re losing money. 

The real problem is not 
money — r Mr. Zaks said the 
kibbutz takes in about $27 


convertible currency for the asked: “Why in Israel? I 
Israelis. For the first time Is- guess it’s in die nature of the 


raeli citizens will be allowed 
to get and use foreign cur- 


SS^dfmcotM now J^Se and to^buy look for the cutting edge, for a ‘ “He’s ill.” his mother said, adding that trial in "education through labor” political debate by his October trip to the ; 

<»laries of members who foreign real estate. way to do it.” be had suffered for months with a throat camps, or have been sentenced to jail on United States. In January. Mr. Jiang told ; 

infection and headaches that the family trumped-up nonpoliticaJ charges such as the Central Discipline Inspection Com- ; 

■■ ■ — 11 believe are symptoms of a brain tumor, "hooliganism” or economic “crimes.” mission that Asian governments were- - 

T^TTnn _ » , I r . | . . « Mr. Wang’s release had been antic- Recently, the Chinese government too “feudal,” which some analysts took 

KUKUS Could Single Currency Cjnnch Continents ipated by U.S. officials and was widely has adopted a strategy of forcing some as another signal of relaxation. In March, 

O J viewed as part of an arrangement worked troublesome individuals out of the coun- Prime Minster Zhu Rongji held a free-— 

rnntimipH from Pape 1 States. That means cheaper tr ansac tion costs out during Mr. Jiang’s visit in October, try. Several dissidents, in addition to Mr. wheeling press conference that further 


culture. Israelis have always animation, 
been good commandos. They his parents 
don’t go by the book. They quoted his 

< i_ ] c :i 


Continued from Page 1 

Mr. Wang was imprisoned after 
Beijing cracked down harshly on pro- 
testers around Tiananmen Square in 1989, 
leading to hundreds of deaths. Freed in 
1993, Mr. Wang returned to his democ- 
racy activism, was reanested in 1995 and 
convicted on charges of subversion. 

He was serving an 11-year sentence 
when freed Saturday from a prison in 
Liaoning Province. After a medical ex- 
amination, he was driven to Beijing with 
his parents, according to Reuters, which 
‘ " is mother, W; 


salaries of members 


foreign real estate. 


look for the cutting edge, for a 
way to do iL” 


ang Ungyun. 


men: has strong opponents in Congress, 
r who view the U.S. efforts as appease- 
ment of a repressive government. 

■ 2,000 Dissidents Remain in Jail 

Erik Eckholm of The New York Times 
reported from Beijing: 

By the government’s own count, 
about 2.000 people remain imprisoned 
for the crime of “counterrevolution," a 
category eliminated in legal changes last 
year. While records are not public, rights 
advocates believe that thousands more 
political, labor or religious dissidents are 
serving terms of up to three years without 
trial in “education through labor” 
camps, or have been sentenced to jail on 
trumped-up nonpoliticaJ charges such as 
“hooliganism” or economic “crimes.” 

Recently, the Chinese government 


took years to restore his career, and when 
he was invited to join the Communist 
Party during the 1980s, he refused. 

Fangfa magazine published a special 
March issue on political reform, includ- 
ing articles on limited government, 
property rights, the separation of party 
ana government, and corruption ’s link to 
Confucian culture. "The most pressing 
issue is the separation of the powers of 
the government and the party,’ ’ said the 
magazine’s assistant editor, Li Ke. 

Perhaps for political cover as much as 
for historical accuracy, Mr. Li and others 
in this loosely knit liberal intellectual 
community argue that their views grow 
directly from the wishes of China’s lead- 
ersliip. Mr. U cites a comment by the 
late leader Deng Xiaoping and pulls 
from a drawer a September speech by 
President Jiang Zemin, pointing to a 
sentence about expanding democracy. 

Some people say Mr. Jiang was fur- 
ther encouraged to loosen controls on 
political debate by his October trip to the 
United States, hi January, Mr. Jiang told 
the Central Discipline Inspection Com- 
mission that Asian governments were- 
too “feudal,” which some analysts took 


Continued from Page 1 

rency, stock and bond markets far exceeds 
international trade or reserve movements. 
And die prospects for the euro in those mar- 
kets are bright, die authors contend. 

The combined market for government and 
corporate braids in die 15 European Union 
nations amounts to more than $73 trillion, or 
roughly two-thirds the size of die U.S. bond 


States. That means cheaper transaction costs 
for EU companies and banks, which to trade 
with Japan today have to exchange their 
Deutsche marks or francs for dollars first and 
then swap greenbacks for yen. 

The developments in all of those markets 
should be mutually reinforcing, producing a 
snowball effect in favor of greater use of the 
euro at the partial expense of the dollar, die 
authors assert European governments can 


Following Mr. Wei's release. China had 
freed an activist in Shanghai, Bao Ge, and 
Xu Shuiliang, a dissident from Nanjing. 

Human rights groups welcomed Mr. 
Wang’s release, but complained that 
China was playing a cynical political 
game ahead of Mr. Clinton’s visit. 

“It is good news for Wang Dan as an 
individual, except that once again it ap- 


try. Several dissidents, in addition to Mr. 
Wang and Mr. Wei. have chosen exile 
over jail or a life of constant harassment 
and unemployment 

Although advocates abroad are in- 


emboldened China's liberals. 

The recent ferment carries extra mean-!. > 
ing because of echoes of the past In 19884'*' 
leading intellectuals debated political re-*- 


creasingly using the Internet to spread form and held meetings on college cam-1; j 


A, national currency boundaries van- encourage the euro’s development even more pears to be a release conditional on ex- 
market AS national currency - W- th,. H- wlorww.m nf a il« • » Rah«r a snnkes- 


ish and most European bonds are denom- 
inated in euros, traders and investor s sho uld 
find it edgier to exchange them, increasing 
market liquidity and reducing transaction 
costs. The net effect is cheaper capital,’ which 
should foster more investment and faster 


tw miring ctapg in foster the development of a lie:,” said Catherine Baber, a spokes - 
smgle capital market such as adopting com- woman for Amnesty International, 
mon maturities and payment dates for gov- U.S. and Chinese officials hope the 
ernment bonds and abolishing banks' min- June summit meeting in Beijing will help 
irniim reserve requirements, they say. fee two sides bring an end to years of 

The most likely outcome, Mr. Prates and confrontation over human rights, trade 
Ms. Rey contend, is that the euro will rival the and arms proliferation. The rapproche- 


June summit meeting in Beijing 
die two sides bring an end to 


their messages inside China, the gov- 
ernment seems to be gambling that even 
prominent opponents will have less im- 
pact as exiles than as famous prisoners. 

In the case of Mr. Wei, the gamble 
seems to have paid off, so far at least 
While he has been an irritant since his 
release, lecturing governments not to be 
fooled by cosmetic changes in China, the 


win neip rooted t>y cosmetic cnanges in t^nina, tne 
years of United States. Europe and Japan seem 
ts, trade intent on forging closer ties with this 
iproche- huge, increasingly assertive power. 


puses. Then, the death of Hu Yaobang, the;- - ' 
ousted general secretary of the Commu-i. ; 
nist Party and a patron of political re fo rm,!; ■= 
sparked student-led protests in Tianan-;" T 
men Square that eventually were crushed* \- 
in the bloody army crackdown in 1989. • 

But participants in today’s debates say 
it is no rerun of 1989. “What happened!,; * 
at the end of the 1980s — the ‘political^ 4 
disturbance,’ to use the prev ailin g polit- k} 
icaJ lingo — has made people cooler andfrt 
more reasonable,’ ’ Mr. Li said. l - ■$ 


Middle bast ulBl ^ rt hnm mntend. Ms. Key contena, is tnar me euro win nvai me ana arms promeTanon. me rapprocne- nuge, increasingly asserave power. more reasonaoie, Mr. u said. 

iedthel^Gsfep^ree- dollar’s Ammonal rolein as ^ five £ 

ments. Today, 96 ferentia ls between German and Italian braids, years particularly if Britain, witb its large 

"St ARMS: U.S. Finds It Has No Control Over Weapons Sent to Europe^ 

tions outside the region. I^ncfTthat this is already happening, said growth by as much as 0.5 percentage point a x O 

But whatever the dim- eviuei^c faead research at year, a substantial and permanent lift for a Continued from Page 1 police, and the authorities in the guns were almost cer- ship at ports in Hamburg or 




dons outside the region evidence that this is already happening, sain growrn oy as mu«i » uj uunu a 

But whatever the dmi evraeigc economic research at year, a substantial and permanent lift for a 

culties, and the Middle East is gto *c bloc that has had difficulty achieving 2 per- 

never without H l£KSconld be in store for ^growth mAe 1990s/ffie Umted 

trendy upper-nuddie-ciaw mates, Mr. Partes and Ms. could see its growdi rate trimmed by perhaps 

Q, youths hanging out at tne Agrowing cumber of privatizations 0.2 point a year, they say. 

J sushi bars on TelAvws y |Tand buigeoning mntnal-ftmd Many economists, however, doubt that 

...» - Cm>Ar reDTCSent a ui I®* J . . . Mn- Fnnw. s pains will tv* Anwira s losses. 


growth by as much as 0.5 percentage point a 

year, a substantial and permanent lift for a Continued from Page 1 
bloc that has had difficulty achieving 2 per- 
cent growth in the 1990s. The United States European officials put iL 
could see its growth rate trimmed by perhaps “We object to anybody pot- 
0.2 point a year, they say. ting conditions on U.K. 

Many economists, however, doubt that companies,” said Steve Wil- 


wiw.Sta! the cap- 




remarkable gelation the countries expected tapirai maims, uxe noe ;,are :not a zero- 

the ascetic soldi^-fermers ot uauzjL. ^ ^ ^ equivalent of $3.3 sum game, said Ruth Dombusch, an econ- 

the pioneering kibbutzim- wj ^ $} ^ japan and onnst at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

“J remember when .T* ^ bet^ the $11.1 trillion U.S. nology, and European growth should actually 

Aviv streets were sand saw according to Salomon Smith help the bloc s trading partners. 

Dan Prepptf. president of the “If Europe grows, that is a substantial 

Manufacturers Assocum®? Ba ^^ mrency markets, a single European benefit,” he sakL “It’s absurd to say that the 
and a director of Q SEM .’ ^ ruTrenC v stands a good chance of being used U.S. will lose anything, 
group of food manufacturing u^nsaction currency because EU coun- T^at is ajsojbc of the U.S. Treasury 
f Ses account f- ^und 17 p^cent of in- 


Capital markets, like trade, are not a zero- 
sum game, said Rndi Dombusch, an econ- 
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Manufacturers 

and a director of ObfiM, * 
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sidem oi lu«k _ - 

^odanon B ^ ie J uirency markets, a single Biropean 


currency stands a good chance of being used 
as a transaction currency because EU coun- 
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secretary, Robert Rubin, who reiterated last such as 


week that “an; 
economically is 


: that benefits Europe 
for the United States.’ ’ 


Iiams, an official in the British 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry. He and other British 
officials said British compa- 
nies were advised that they necessary export license. The 
could ignore the law. application came just a few 

One of the major U.S. con- weeks before a British law 
cems is that firearms sold to a went into effect that bars just 
country like Britain are then about every private citizen 
sold to European countries from owning a handgun, 
such as Italy, Spain, Portugal Given the timing of Con- 
and Greece. TTiey have long jay’s license request, Amer- 
sea borders that are difficult to lean officials concluded that 


police, and the authorities in the guns were almost cer- 
these countries have acknowl- tainly not going to remain in 
edged that well-developed Britain. Their British coun- 
networks smuggle everything teipaits agreed but said there 
from cigarettes to basic con- was nothing they could do, 
sumer goods and guns. American officials said. 

One British company. The Clinton administration 
Coujay Aims, bought 1.600 is also considering whether to 
handguns in February from a revoke the pending licenses to 
U.S. company and sought the all European Umoo compa- 


nies. Major concerns are Ger- 
many, for which there are valid 
licenses for 84399 handguns; 
France, with 22,660, and Italy, 
with 18,803, accordin g to the 
U.S. Embassy report 
Handgun shipments from 
the Unital States to German 
companies often arrive by 


ship at ports in Hamburg 
Bremenhaven, where they are 
immediately loaded onto an- > 4 
other ship for another des- ♦ * 
tination. Germany does not 
require a license for the re- 
export of shipments that are £> 
only in transit Nor does any 
other EU country, said Don-”^; 
aid Manross. a senior Amer- : 
ican official in the firea rms . 
and explosives unit of Inter- 
pol, the international policed 
agency, in Lyon, France. | 
The regulation of these { 
transshipments is critical to \ 
keeping weapons out of theJI \ 
hands of criminals, terrorists ! 
and guerrilla groups, he said, j 
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Some Solid Research^ Demolish Persistent Myths of Aging 
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By Jane E. Brody 

New York Times Service 

EWYORK — Once in a great 
while an outstanding health 
book comes along that should 
be featnred on every radio 
‘and television talk show and in every 
major newspaper. Yet it fails to attract 
‘the attention it desaves because it isn’t 
4 “sexy" enough. It doesn’t rashly prom- 
ise that you can live healthfully to 100 if 
’ only you would take this, that or the other 
-pill, potion or dietary supplement 


•summarizes a decade of solid research, 
i not wild speculation or extrapolation, 
conducted by 16 prestigious scientists 
-among thousands of older Americans 
.'and Swedish twins. The project 
^sponsored by the MacArthur Foundation, 
'involved men and women age 70 and 
'older living in normal environments out- 
side nursing homes and hospitals. They 
'were repeatedly examined by researchers 
'seeking “the positive side of aging." 


The result is a highly readable, myth-'' 
shattering treatise directed at people of- 
all ages who are interested in achieving 
the goal established for humanity by the 
ancient Greeks — to die young, as late.iir 
life as possible. The woric also has im- 
portant messages for everyone who 
deals with older people and may un- 
derestimate their abilities andcompro- 
mise their potential for exciting, pro- 
ductive lives after the age of 65. 

Dr. Rowe, president of Mount Sinai 
Hospital and School of Medicine in New 
York, said that far too many assumptions 
about the elderly bad been based on 
people who were sick or in institutions, 
in fee t, most older Americans are in 
reasonably good health, living inde- 
pendently and generally doing wdL 

Dr. Kahn is a professor emeritus of 
psychology and public health at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor who, 
at 80, is the self-described “grand old 
man * ’ of the MacArthur project and, as a 
result of the research, has added daily 
weight training to his bicycling tontine. 

The book says the first step to in- 


creasing the chances for a successful old 
i age is to demolish widely held myths. 

Myth 1: To be old is to be sick. 

To be sure, nearly half of the people 
over 75 have artbritis, nearly a third have 
high blood pressure, heart disease or 
hearing impairments and 11 percent 
have diabetes. But rarely do these prob- 
lems get in die way of a foil life. The 
MacArthur studies and other research 
have shown that people are far more 
likely to age well than to become ill and 
decrepit Only 5.2 percent of die elderly 
live in nursing homes, nearly 90 percent 
of people ages 65 thxongh 74 report no 
disability whatever and even after the 
age of 85, 40 percent are fully functional. 
Furthermore, chronic disease among the 
elderly has been declining steadily since 
die late 1960s. 

Myth 2: Yon can’t teach an old dog 
new hides. 

Despite constant references to 
Alzheimer's disease, “no more than 10 
percent of all people 65 to 100 or more are 
Alzheimer’s patients,” the researchers 


said. And in their study of those 74 to SI, 


they said, “half showed no menal decline 
whatsoever over the next seven years.” 

Although short-term memory weak- 
ens with age, a few training sessioos in 
memory drills can bolster the memories 
of the elderly, die researchers said. And 
while the mental processing of data slows 
with age, given eno u g h time the elderly 
can do as well as younger adults. 

Myth 3: The horae is out of the bam. 

Too many older people with lifelong 
unhealthy habits assume that it is too late 
to fhangw and reap benefits from quitting 
smoking, starting exercise, losing weight 
or eating a more nutritious diet The find- 
ings of the studies show otherwise. Im- 
mediately after quitting smoking, for ex- 
amjriej fae if&kot a^^ta ttMkb^ ato 

of lung cancer. At any age, consuming 
more eaienwn ynd Vitamin D can de- 
crease the risk of osteoporosis, consum- 
ing mare of the B vi tamins folate and B-6 
can decrease die risk of heart disease and 
fairing a Vitamin E supplement can pro- 
tect against both heart disease and 
Alzheimer's disease. 


Bnt perhaps the broadest benefits to 
both body and mind accrue from be- 
coming physically active, even alter 
eight decades on the conch. The authors 
cite 91-year-old Edward, who had not 
exercised at all before signing up for a 

w il ^nnlaiohMI 


changed my life.” , . 

Myth 4: The secret to successful 
aging is to choose your parents wisely. 

A study of several hundred twins by 
the MacArthur researchers belies the 
belief that genes overwhelmingly deter- 
mine one's health fare. Only about 30 


health, along with physical and mental 
function, diminishes with age. By age 
80, genetics has virtually no influence. 
Rather, the authors say: “MacArthur 
research provides very strong scientific 
evidence that we are, in large part, re- 
sponsible for our own old age.” 


Myth 5: The lights may be rm, -IB 

but the voltage is low. . ^ 

While sexual activity does tend to 
finish with age, the MacArthnr re- 
searcbers report “When it comes, to 
sexual activity, chronological age itself 
is not tire critical factor. Iboe axe ire- 
mentions individual differences in this 
intimate aspect of life, detennined in pat 
by cultural norms, by health and illness 
and by the availability of partner?.” 

Myth 6: The elderly do not pull feeh 
own weight c 

Hie researchers tako society, to task 
for not giving older people due audit for 
unpaid work and for failing to acknowl- 
edge that the elderly simply donot have 
an equal o^ofouuty to get paying jobs, 
“Millions of older people are ready, 
wilting and able to inc rease their pro- 
ductivity, paid and voluntary,” the re- 
searchers said. Even now, in taking care 
of spouses, siblings and grandchildren, 
the elderly do foe work of 3 mfllioacare 

givers. Fra" growing numbers of people, 
retirement is not foe end of a productive 
life but foe beginning of a new one. 
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A 500-Year-Old Mystery of a ‘Demonic Tract’ Is Unraveled, Twice pGiTAL 
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Pnui C Dootbaty/Tfac New Yo*1 

Jim Reeds was fascinated by the Trithemius mystery for 30 years. 


By Gina Kolata 

New York Tuna Service 

N EW YORK — Half a mfl- 
1 eaaium ago, a German ab- 
bot wrote a book on com- 
munication with spirits. It 
gained instant notoriety. The author, Jo- 
hannes Trithemius, was an adviser to 
emperors and a leading humanist Bui he 
also was a magician, and his book was 
couched in thelanguage of the occult It 
outraged Renaissance intellectuals who 
said it showed that Trithemius was a 
Hahhtor in demonic magic and that he 
could conjure up spirits. 

Trithemius’s book, volume three of 
his trilogy, “Steganographia,” circu- 
lated widely in manuscript form for a 
century before it was published in 
Frankmrt. Upon publication, it was 
banned by foe Roman Catholic Church 
and attacked by Protestants. Yet it re- 
mained a cult classic, and, to this day, 
the book is pored over by believers in 
witchcraft and demons for spells to con- 
jure spirits. Historians cite it as a prime 
example of 16th-century black magic. 

But some people always thought foe 
book was something more — a cleverly 
disguised code. And now two research- 
ers, from different disciplines and 
knowing nothing about each other’s 
work, have broken the code. 

The first was Thomas Ernst, a pro- 


fessor of German at La Roche College, 
in Pittsburgh. Dr. Ernst resolved foe 
Trithemius problem several years ago 
while he was a graduate student at foe 
University of Pittsburgh. But bis 200- 
page paper, written in German and pub- 
lished in 1996 in a Dutch journal, Daph- 
nis, went largely unnoticed. “There 
wasn’t much reaction to it,” he said. 

Meanwhile, Jim Reeds, a mathem- 
atician at AT&T Labs in FtarhamPaik, 
New Jersey, bad been fascinated by the 
Trithemius mystery for 30 years. Last 
month, he solved it. But two weeks later, 
as Dr. Reeds continued to search far 
information on Trithemius, he came 
upon Dr. Erast’spaper and found that he 
had already solved the mystery. 

Dr. Reeds’s 26-page manuscript has 
been accepted by die journal Crypto- 
Ingia, said David Kahn, its editor. 

Ernst and Reeds began with foe same 
basic information. Trithemius was a 
monastic reformer who baeamw an ab- 
bot at age 20. He was an adviser to 
Emperor Ma xmflian, and he published 
prouficaHy. Trithemms was an adept 
practitioner of fictionally enhanced non- 
fiction. He also was a magician, and 
1 ‘everyone who was interested in magic 
emulated him,” Dr. Reeds said. 

In 1499, Trithemios began publishing 
a trilogy, written in Latin, that he called 
Steganographia, which means, in Greek, 
“hidden writing.” Books one and two 


were clearly systems far encoding mes- 
sages and were the first books written on 
cryptography. Dr. Reeds said. 

But foe third was different. “It con- 
tains many tables of numbers," Dr. 
Ernst said, “but it wasn’t quite clear 
what you were supposed to do with 
them. It looked like an occult treatise 
and people took it quite literally,” • 
thinking dial foe numbers contained the 
secrets of conjuring .spirits. 

From the 16th century through the 
18fo century, scholars tried to figure out 
foe book. Dr. Ernst said. While most 
thought it was a book of demonic magic, 
a few decided it provided a secret code, 
couched in a language involving angels, 
spirits and astrological signs. 

In 1676. Wolfgang Ernst Heidcl, an 
otherwise obscure figure who trained in 
foe law and worked for the archbishop of 
Mainz, G erman y, claimed that Trifaemi- 
os’s third book was a code and that he 
bad deciphered it Bnt Heidel wrote 
about his discovery in his own secret 
code, which no one could decipher. So 
his claim to have solved die mystery was 
itself a mystery. Dr. Ernst said. 

Dr. Ernst decided that, given what 
was known about Trithemius, foe long 
lists of numbers in foe book, separated 
by astrological signs, were probably en- 
crypted messages. And Trithemius ’s 
eerie passages about communicating 
one's thoughts over distance with foe use 


of spirits were probably his inside joke 
about what his code could accomplish' 
He tookon the writing as a problem in 
cryptography, and within two weeks, hp 
said, be had figured it out As he had 
suspected, foe demonology was simply 
a disguise for a code.- 1 . . , 

Dr. Reeds, who does research es foe 
math ematical problems of making an$ 
breaking codes, said it took him two days 
to break Trithemius’s code. The hardest 
part, he said, waslransaibmg 7tifoemi , - 
us’s tables of numbers from a photo ropy 
of a microfilm into his computer. >, 

E guessed that Trifoemhu 
might have assigned tetter? 
to numbers n«ng alphabet 1 
ical order. He' was ahnosL 
right — he discovered that Trithemmjr 
used reverse alphabetical order. Oncfe 
he realized that Trifoetmus’s book wa£ 
in fact, a code, Reeds was deHghtdF 
Trithemius, he said, had “kind of a cote 

“It’s foeMtincPof id^foS'crarma^ 
nerdy sort of person would We 
nowadays,” he said. ' 

But the messages that Trithemius enf 
crypted in the tables in Ins book turned 
outto be banaL One was the Latin eqnivr 
alent of “The quick brown fox jumps 
over the lazy dog” — a sentience (fad 
used every letter of the alphabet Aik 
other was the start of foe 21st Psalm. - 
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Giant Star in Orion May Turn Into a Supernova 




By Malcolm W. Browne 

T New York Tunes Service 

EW YORK — Measurements by one of die 
world’s largest radio telescopes have detected pe- 
culiar bulges in the atmosphere of a giant star, 
which may be caused by huge plumes of gas thrust 
from beneath the star’s surface. 

The star is Betelgeose (pronounced beetle-juke), a huge 
reddish star in the shoulder of the constellation Orion foe 
Hunter. Classified as a red super giant, foe star is only about 
430 light-years from Barth and is foe largest star visible from 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

Betelgeuse is believed to be nearing the end of its life — an 
event likely to take foe form of a dazzling supernova ex- 
plosion. Astrophysicists expect that such an explosion would 
be a spectacular sight in the Earth's sky and would perhaps 
shower the planet with dangerous radiation. 

Reporting in the journal Nature, Jeremy Lim, of Taiwan's 
Academia Simca Institute, and his colleagues at the National 
Radio Astronomy Observatory, in Socorro. New Mexico, 
disclosed that foe radio-emitting gases surrounding the sur- 
face of Betelgeose have a very irregular and complex struc- 
ture. (The “surface" of a star is its photosphere — its 
luminous outer shell of gas, which is denser than foe gas in foe 
“atmosphere" above it) 

Using the Y- 
shaped, 22-mile-wide 
cluster of 27 huge an- 
tennas of the Very 
Large Array, near So- 
corro, foe astronomers 
captured the most de- 
tailed radio image 
ever made of a star 
other than the Sun. 

One of their major 
discoveries was that at 
least some of the gas 
in the Betelgeose at- 
mosphere is much 
cooler than was pre- 
viously believed (al- 
though “cool” gas 
near die star’s surface 
is still very hot by to- 
res trial standards: 
about 5,750 degrees „ , , , s »*“ T f sc T s ? c * eb * ta “ 

I Fahrenheit). Betelgeuse s place in Orion. 

The lower-foan-ex- 

pected temperatures of Betelgeuse’ s atmosphere make it 
easier to understand how huge amounts of dust are constantly 
blown away from die seething star, the astronomers said. 

At higher temperatures, die dust could not condense from 
i foe hot gas expelled from foe star's interior. The dust created 
and expelled by stars like Betelgeuse is distributed throughout 
foe galaxy and is believed to provide the raw materials that 
gave rise to life on Earth. 

Betelgeuse is so big and so relatively near foe Earth that 
large telescopes can actually detect features of its surface. 

In 1995, Andrea Dupree of the Harvard-Smithsonian Cen- 
ter for Astrophysics, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Ron- 
ald Gilliland of foe Space Telescope Science Institute, in 


Betelgeuse' • .* 


*.*■- • . 


Baltimore, took portraits of Betelgeuse in visible light and 
ultra violet light using the Hubble Space Telescope. Images 
from the telescope revealed several large features on the 
surface, including a huge bright spoL 

Stephen White of the University of Maryland, a co-author 
of foe Nature report said that foe spot seen by foe space 
telescope seems to be associated with foe irregular “pofifi- 
ness” of Betelgeuse’ s extended atmosphere, as imaged by the 
Socorro radio telescope. 

He said in an interview that it was very unlikely that an 
incipient supernova explosion would warn Earth-bound ob- 
servers through changes in features like those now seen in the 
star’s atmosphere or surface. 

The visible parts of the star at or near its surface are too 
distant from foe fusion reactions in its core to be immediately 
affected by precursors of a core collapse and subsequent 
supernova explosion, he said. 

Betelgeuse is about 10 times more massive than the Sun, 


and vastly larger in size. If it were to replace the Sun in our 
solar system. Mercury, Venus, Earth, and Mars would be 
engulfed deep within its depths. Its atmosphere would extend 
beyond Saturn to foe orbit of Uranus. 


A NOTHER member of the Betelgeuse imaging team, 
ChrisCarillx, of the radio observatory staff.saidthSi 
the group plans more observations of the star; ft 
would be difficult, he said, to distinguish between 
new features on its surface and old features that might appear 
periodically because of the star's rotation. It is believed to take 
years for Betelgeose to make even one revolution on its axis, 
and during this time many new gas plumes are likely to pop tq 
the surface. J 

“We would have to assume that practically every new 
feature we may see will result from a new gas plume, rather 
than foe rotation of the star,** he said. 
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‘Bone Stupid’ to Launch Those Nukes \ 


By William S afire 

W ASHINGTON — “ Weapons of 
mass destruction has become 
the stock phrase in describing Saddam 
Hussein’s threat,” Jack Gescheidt of 
San Francisco writes. "Is this some 
sort of shorthand for ‘chemical and 
biological agents’? Does it include 
‘delivery systems’ like missiles, or ex- 
clude weapons everyone else has, like 
conventional bombs? And where does 
this infectious phrase come from?” 

Most arms-control buffs think it’s 
probably a Russian teem: oruzhiye mas- 
sovovo porazheniya, a phrase much 
used during foe Cold War mar translates 
roughly as weapons cf mass destruc- 
tion. The Russian phrase originally re- 
ferred to any heavy attack from the air, 
but during that era English speakers 
narrowed foe meaning to what we 
called “nuclear, biological and chem- 
ical” weapons. The initials NJ3.C. 
made some electronic Journalists un- 
happy. This led to GBJL weapons, foe 
initials standing for “chemical, bac- 
teriological and radidogicaL" 

Thanks to some hard digging by 
James Goodby at foe Brookings In- 
stitution, however, we may have foe 
origin of the phrase now abbreviated 
as WJMJD. 

At a meeting of President Harry 
Truman. Prime Minister Clement At- 
tlee of Britain, and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King of Canada on Nov. 
15, 1945, three months after the atomic 
bomb wiped out Hiroshima, the lead- 
ers recommended in a communique 
that an international commission be set 

im tr» mf)lr» nmmealc finr “ffliminstino 


MTT engineer who led much of the 
American scientific effort in World 
War H, claimed coinage in “Pieces of 
the Action,” his 1970 memoir. 


Bush described an argument he bad 
once had with a general m the office of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff about the 
possibility of bacteriological warfare. 
“He smacked the table and said to me, 
‘Don’t you realize that foe Attlee dec- 
laration contains the words “and other 
methods of mass destruction ”?' 
‘Yes.’ I said, ‘I knew they were in 

there; in fact, I put them in. ’He did not 

believe me, naturally, bnt it happened 
to be true.” 

Bush had suggested the language 
and, as he recalled. Sir John Anderson 
of Britain had promptly agreed. “We 
both thought that while we were at- 
tempting to bring reason to bear on one 
terrible weapon, we might as well in- 
clude another that could be equally 
terrible, and which might have indeed 
become so if the atormebomb had not 
taken the center of foe stage.” 

The declaration formed foe basis of 
foe Baruch Plan for atomic arms con- 
trol, presented at foe United Nations in 
1946, in which foe elder statesman (in a 
speech probably written by Herbert Ba- 
yard Swope) spoke of "other weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction . .” Then 
ana now, foe phrase included nuclear 
bombs bat was directed mainly at gram 
andpoison-gas warfare. 

The Department of Defense’s Dic- 
tionary or Military and Associated 
Terms (we lexies call it the Dictionary 
of Destruction) defines foe term as 

* ( iiMannnr t+t at u p « n L : .v 


like a missile or a suitcase, ' ‘where 
such means is a separable and divisible 
part of foe weapon.” 

I've been interested in foe lingo of 
bio-war ever since 1970, when Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon told me, one of 
his speech writers, to draft a renun- 
ciation of U.S. use of biological 
weapons and to announce the destruc- 
tion of our stockpile. Shouldn’t we 
keep a few, I asked, in case we needed 
to retaliate someday? “We’ll never 
use the damn germs,” he replied, “so 
what good is biological warfare as a 
deterrent? If somebody uses germs do ' 
us, we’ll nuke ’em.” ' 

It occurred to me, in drafting the 
renunciation, that we might have a 
pollution problem in mass-destroying 
our germs, so I called the bio-war man 
at the Pentagon. “No problem,” he . 
said in an offhand way that still gives ' 
me a chill, "we'II just stop feeding ■ 
them.” 

□ 

“This move by the independent 
counsel is bone stupid opined' The ' 
New York Tunes. 

“I've heard of bonehead, bone ; 
china and bone dry, but never bone 
stupid," writes Ralph Palmesi, of . 
TrambuIL Connecticut. 

Bone stupid. I was able to penetrate ^ 
me wall of anonymity surrounding foe - 
Tunes editorial board to discover 4 ‘it’s ’ 
A^bamian for ‘extremely stupid’ or 
maybe it’s just a Rainesism.” 

No,, the meaning of foe attributive 
pofoi is more subtle than that. This 
intensifier combines foe connotation 
of stupidity from foe bone in baseball's 


armaments atomic order of destruction and/or of befog ^ SSLS, of 
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King declaration? VannevarBush, foe transportingorpropeUing foe weapon. 


usage fell from Alabama. 

New York Times Service 
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The Keys to Competitive Advantage 


Information technology is being integrated into the entire manufacturing process. 



Digital Design Gets Networked 


Intranet and extranet linkups shorten development lead times. 
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hese days designers 
and manufacturers are 
racing on a treadmill, 
.especially producers of 
highly engineered products 
like planes, trains, cars and 
Computers. Today's compe- 
tition is more global than ever 
before, customers are more 
demanding and products are 
increasing in complexity. 

* The most successful en- 
gineers and enterprises have 
been taking advantage of 
1 } "computer-assisted design 
|tnd manufacturing for years, 
with corresponding improve- 
ments in product quality and 
time to market When the 
technology used in manufac- 
turing is linked to the latest in 
e-business applications, the 
results create clear compet- 
itive advantages. 

*’ Digital mockups (DMUs), 
for example, first came into 
use in the mid-1980s, pion- 
eered by U.S. aerospace giant 
Boeing Co. With DMU, en- 
gineers are able to assemble 
aircraft mockups digitally, 
thus o vCTcommg the froblems 
of physical mockups, which 
become more “convex -tbe “ 
further downstream you go. 

When development teams 
in various locations are 
linked to each other and to a 
DMU and its files and sup- 
port material via a company 
intranet, information may be 
shared among designers and 
other teams, such as market- 
ing and sales, and the data can 
tie used later for after-sales 
service, answering customer 
queries and conducting re- 
mote analysis or repairs. 

.< In an article in the Harvard 
Business Review (Novem- 
ber-December 1997), Beh- 


nam Fabrizi of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Rick Walleigh of 
Ernst & Young said that a 
major contributor to success- 
ful product development is 
an ongoing dialogue with 
customers — not only cur- 
rent customers, but also pro- 
spective customers, indirect 
sales channels such as re- 
tailers and wholesalers, cli- 
ents of current customers and 
even former customers. 

Intranet and extranet 
linkups make this kind of on- 
going dialogue much easier 
and faster. 

Saving time and money 
Digital mockups are also 
used to design die machines 
that make parts and to specify 
how each part will fit into the 
assembly process. “The real- 
ity is that DMU is at work 
today, and companies that are 
adapting their processes 
around it will have a com- 
petitive advantage tomor- 
row, w says Peter Ryan, di- 
rector -of engineering 
technology solutions, IBM, 
Europe/Middle East/ Africa. 

~ “For a ’98 car" we were 
working on, we used DMU, 
found 1 ,500 part interferences 
and fixed them before the 
[physical] prototype was 
made,’* says Ron Bien- 
kowsld. an executive engi- 
neer for Chrysler Corp.’s 
Technical Computing Center. 

DMU is a potent technol- 
ogy tool, but it is only the tip 
of the design iceberg. More 
and more companies choose 
to implement it wife CAXIA, 
developed since 1981 by 
France's Dassault System es 
SA and marketed by IBM. 

CATTA delivers an envir- 


onment for digital simulation 
and communication in all as- 
pects of engineering and 
design, from product concept 
and definition to manufac- 
turing and plant operations, 
and maintenance and field 
operations. For example, 
CAT1A can be used to design 
the body panels of an auto- 
mobile and the tools needed 
to press them from sheet 
steel, as well as to program 
the robots that will weld and 
paint these panels on the as- 
sembly fine. It can also be 
used to design the manufac- 
turing facility itself. 

“We can shorten develop- 
ment lead times consider- 
ably,” says John Tarrant, a 
consultant with IBM manu- 
facturing industries. “An 
automobile that took from 48 
to 56 months to develop as 
recently as three years ago is 
now approaching 18 to 24 
months.” 

More than 10,000 existing 
customers worldwide are us- 
ing CATLA. These compa- 
nies include global enter- 
prises sach as British 
Aerospace ~PLC; Lockheed 
Martin Corp., Samsung 
Heavy Industries Co. and 
Volkswagen AG, companies 
like Frigidaire Co. and Black 
& Decker Coip.. as well as 
smaller companies. IBM's 
Mr. Ryan points out that more 
than 95 percent of IBM's new 
customers in Europe last year 
would be considered small or 
medium-sized enterprises, 
with less than 1 ,000 employ- 
ees. 

Manufacturers have long 
exploited the advanced di- 
gital mockup and geometric 
capabilities of computer- 


aided design software. The 
same is true for manufac- 
turers using product-data 
management software to 
control the huge quantities of 
data generated by engineers 
during the product develop- 
ment process. 

However, neither of these 
two application suites fully 
addresses the widely varying 
requirements for creating and 
managing product informa- 
tion throughout a product’s 
entire life cycle and across an 
extended enterprise. Thar’s 
why in February, IBM and 
Dassault Syst&mes an- 
nounced an initiative to 
bridge this gap- 

ENOVIA Corp., a new 
subsidiary of Dassault 
Syst ernes, is developing an 
integrated solution that ad- 
dresses both virtual product- 
development management 
and product-data manage- 
ment IBM will market and 
sell this new solution and of- 
fer consulting and business- 
transformation • services to 
implement it Working to- 
gether, CATtA andrENOVIA 
solutiorts'are helping British 
Aerospace achieve signifi- 
cant reductions in cycle time 
and improvements in quality, 
with fewer misfits in actual 
production. 

Glenn Gise, Black and 
Decker design systems man- 
ager, believes feat the IBM 
Dassault alliance will allow 
his company to better man- 
age “our concurrent product 
development and strengthen 
our industry-leading role in 
the introduction of new, in- 
novative products.” 

And avoid the treadmill 
entirely. • 


I nformation technology in manufac- 
turing today is no longer an “if” but 
a “bow.” The current question fe- 
eing producers and entrepreneurs is not 
“Should I invest in information tech- 
nology?” but “How do I improve my 
competitiveness?” 

Last year, the world's manufacturers 
spent about $90 billion on information 
technology, about half of that spent by 
small to medium-sized enterprises 
(SMEs) with less than 1,000 employ- 
ees. Nearly two-thirds of the total — 
some $57 billion — was in- 
vested in production sys- 
tems, from business 
management to resource 
planning and logistics. 
Another $21 billion was 
spent on design and development 
The third major area was sales and 
marketing support which received $ 1 1 
billion. 

However, large investments alone do 
not ensure competitive advantage. 
David Burdick, a vice president of die 
Gartner Group, exp lams that market 
winners are those who build products 
better; bring them to market faster, offer 
greater innovation or show greater re- 
sponsiveness to customer needs. 

The biggest challenge then for man- 
ufacturers, according to Greg Lock, 
general manager of IBM's global man- 
ufacturing industries unit is “unleash- 
ing the knowledge existing in enter- 
prises and using it to reduce cycle times 
and increase global reach.” This is true 
for large multinationals as well 
as SMEs, he notes, because 
“SMEs also sell to large 
companies.” 

Using the Internet in- 
tranets or extranets, manufac- 
turers are integrating information tech- 
nology into foe entire manufacturing 
process, from early creative product 
design and development to building, 
testing and assembly and throughout 
foe product life cycle, incl tiding updated 
versions, second-generation products, 
service, maintenance and recycling. 


line of soft drinks, each bottle exactly 

like all foe others. Both process and 
product should be stable in mass pro- 
duction, and well-designed technology 
can have a powerful effect on foe bot- 
tom line. For example, just-in-time 
electronic confirmation of shipments 
from suppliers can dramatically reduce 
stocks of raw materials. 

A third manufacturing approach is 
one of continuous improvement, where 
foe product remains stable but foe pro- 
cess changes each time. Daimler-Benz 
AG is currently rolling out Diagnose 
2000, a network of 6,000 dealers in 1 98 
countries equipped with diagnostic 
computing capability for the cars they 
sell. IBM’s Mr. Lock notes that foe 
information obtained will be channeled 
directly back to the manufacturing pro- 
cess, so incremental improvements can 
be made in future vehicles. 


have no limits for seeking information 
and solutions,** he says. 

Last autumn, IBM and Dassault 
System es SA introduced a CATweb 
Navigator to make product design in- 
formation available to non-engineers 
inside or outside a company. Now fi- 
nance, sales or purchasing depart- 
ments. or outside suppliers or custom- 
ers, can access design data during the 
development process without special 
training or expensive equipment 

Harvard Business School Professor 
David Upton, in his article “The Real 
Virtual Factory” (Harvard Business 
Review. July 1996), says, “Information 
sharing will become increasingly im- 
portant: Joint ventures, outsourcing and 
the rise of the ‘virtual corporation’ all 
require richer communication among 
more partners and more locations." 

“As manufacturers move away from 



supply 


Speed and flexibility 

This e-business approach results in a 
speedier manufacturing cycle that is less 
expensive and more productive. It also 
gives manufacturers foe flexibility to 
respond to changing market conditions 
and to new demands from customers. 

John Griffiths, a senior consultant in 
the consulting group of IBM global 
manufacturing industries, explains that 
design, manufacturing and sales can all 
work together to ensure greater flex- 
ibility and creativity. “They must all be 
connected with each other and with foe 
customer,” he says, “communicating 
through an extended supply chain.” 

He describes four types of manu- 
facturing, depending on foe nature of 
foe product and foe production process. 
An old-fashioned carpenter may make 
wooden tables to order, building each 
by hand to specific customer request 
This is an example of product and 
process changing each time. This sort 
of business may use computers and 
networks only for communicating with 
clients and keeping records. 

The opposite is a mass production 


Mass customization is foe fourth ap- 
proach; it most clearly underscores the 
impact e-business can have on man- 
ufacturing by making possible “mar- 
kets of one” for formerly mass-pro- 
duced products. The process is stable, 
but foe product changes each time. 
Levi's, for example, produces made-to- 
order jeans from orders taken on foe 
Internet; white goods manufacturers 
can do the same for appliances drawn 
from vast lists of features, sizes and 
colors; Raleigh and Panasonic bicycles 
can be custom-built from scratch. 

Bang & Olufsen A/S, the Danish 
maker of high-end home entertainment 
systems, has set up an e-business ca- 
pability with their franchisees and dis- 
tributors to configure its systems on- 
line. Their Dealersystem, developed by 
JBang & Olufsen and IBM, speeds the 
ordering and fulfillmentprocess, avoids 
human error and suggests foe best way 
.“to distribute a system in a home. 

“psStig the Web 

^Regardless of the manufacturing ap- 
. jiroacE. “the biggest thing changing the 
-.[face of manufacturing is Web tech- 
? nplogtes,” says Mr. Burdick of the 
^Gartner Group. Manufacturers and their 
-.suppbers and vendors used to be limited 
.-by - geography. Now, thanks to foe In- 
- itemet amid extranets. Web browsers and 
'Java applets, “people in manufacturing 


vertical integration to horizontal, net- 
worked organizations, more people 
have to collaborate, trust each other and 
share information,” agrees Friedrich 
Chri steiner. general manager, IBM 
manufacturing industries. Europe/ 
Middle East/Africa. 

The obstacles, he emphasizes, are 
cultural, not. technological. But foe 
largest and most successful multina- 
tionals are already doing this, so their 
second and third-tier suppliers will 
eventually follow suit Technology is 
culture-blind, and so is the clarity of 
competition: You win or you lose. • 


For more information on o-Business: 

Contact IBM by e-mail at 
john_read@uk.ibm.com 
or by fax at +44 1 926 407 215. 

For examples of European e-business 
initiatives, consutt 

www .euro pe.ibm.com/nc/customer. 

Look for the “Business to e-Business" 
series on the IHT Web site at 
www.iht.com/IHT/SUP/ebiz.htrrt. 
The Web version of "Business to 
e-Business: Manufacturing" hotlinks 
the following key words to other 
relevant Web sites: 

• CAT1A • Enterprise Resource Planning 
• Network Vehicle 






Revving Up the Manufacturing Supply Chain On-Line 


Manufacturers are working with fewer suppliers, but are developing increasingly collaborative relationships via extranets. 


car seat worth a bil- 
lion dollars? That is 
what foe U.S. auto in- 
dustry would save annually 
on car seats alone if it had a 
common platform for elec- 
tronic communication, esti- 
mates foe Industrial Technol- 
ogy Institute (TIT), an 

automotive research organi- 
zation. 

Today, it takes about four 
weeks to communicate in- 
formation about a car 
seat from a manu- 
facturer to its 

fourth-tier supplier 
(four levels down 
foe supply chain). 
With a network-based com- 


munications system, the time 
would drop to five days, with 
savings of a billion dollars, or 
$71 per car, says foe ITI. 

Savings like these are be- 
hind foe development of foe 
Automotive Network ex- 
change (ANX), a network in- 
frastructure for the automot- 
ive industry that will link 
Chrysler Coip., Ford Motor 
Co., General Motors Corp. 
and their top 1 300 suppliers 
by this summer. 

IBM Global Network will 
be one of foe service pro- 
viders in this initiative and 
expects to play a similar role 
as the European counterpart 
to ANX is launched next 


year. Eric Schiphorst direc- 
tor of e-business solutions, 
IBM global manufacturing 
industries, explains foal foe 
impetus comes from a 
change in the relationship be- 
tween manufacturers and 
their suppliers. 

In the past, foe U.S. Big 
Three automakers commu- 
nicated directly with all their 
suppliers, he says. Now they 
are passing on much of this 
responsibility to foe next 
level down. “Manufacturers 
are opting to work with fewer 
suppliers these days, but 
much more closely — from 
design to delivery. So ex- 
tranets are developing to 



kiuART Car Demonstrates ‘Pervasive Computing’ 
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information was dis- of foe features will be on the 
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their eyes on the road. and partners made it a point 

^ Time-pressured profes- to use existing technologies 

Vehicle de- 


speed time to market, be- 
cause electronic siqjply 
chains compress weeks into 
days.” 

Chrysler Corp.’s SCORE 
(Suppliers Cost Reduction 
Effort) program has saved 
the company $2.5 billion in 
costs since 1989. SCORE is 
an e-business-based upgrade 
of the employee suggestion 
box, based on Lotus Notes. 
Suppliers are compensated 
for suggestions that will save 
money for Chrysler, benefits 
include not only cost reduc- 
tions and better products, but 
a closer working relationship 
between foe company and its 
suppliers. 

The auto and aerospace in- 
dustries have taken foe lead 
in collaborative manufactur- 
ing, but foe trend encom- 
passes electronics, semicon- 
ductors and other industries 
with large-scale multination- 
al enterprises. The trickle- 


down effect means that tier- 
four subcontractors, who 
may be small or medium- 
sized enterprises, must also 
be networked or they will 
lose business. 

Electronic networks are 
only as beneficial as foe ap- 
plications they support 
IBM’s EnterpriseXspan is an 
environment in which col- 
laborators can communicate, 
exchange news, hold discus- 
sions, conduct research and 
enjoy access to applications 
for design and development 

Manufacturing involves 
more than supplier relation- 
ships, however, it also in- 
cludes planning, production 
and design. IBM's ERPcon- 
nect is a suite of mdustry- 
specific plant floor software 
and hardware to help man- 
ufacturers optimize their pro- 
duction resources by collect- 
ing, organizing and 
facilitating the flow of in- 


formation about planning, 
scheduling, production, 
quality and warehouse man- 
agement 

Kyle Pound a research 
analyst specializing in ERP 
(Enterprise Resource Plan- 
ning) at foe Gartner Group, 
believes that network tech- 
nologies are changing foe 
nature of the ERP function^ 
“For foe next two years,” he 
suggests, “foe strategy will 
be ‘passive.’ deploying func- 
tionality for browser Web 
use. Employees, customers 
and suppliers will be able to 
view static data. 

“Proactive ERP will come 
after 2000, opening up ap- 
plications with push-based 
Java applets. Customers will 
be able to solicit manufac- 
turing schedules and demand 
plans, and suppliers will re- 
lease new product specifica- 
tions and implement design 
changes to posted specs.” • 


the Network 


f^lls “pervasive computing, uiacwnng. iney w ^ 
invade all as- busy coomg over the Inter- 
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of electronic business on various industries. 

Program Director: BUI Mahder. 
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sionals were drawn to foe 
voice-activated communica- 
tions services, such as e-mail, 
fax and pager, all available 
without taking one’s eyes off 
foe road or hands from the 
wheeL Safety- aid security- 
conscious drivers also appre- 
ciated the theft-deterrent 
technologies, remote main- 
tenance and automatic link to 
emetgency services hi case 
of accidents. 

Pat Toole, general man- 
ager of solutions for IBM 
global manufacturing indus- 


rather than science-fiction 
gizmos. 

The network concept can 
be applied to any manufac- 
tured product Mr. Christeiner 
gives foe example of an air 
conditioning unit that sends 
an alert what it needs repair; 
or a vending machine that 
tells its distributor what is 
selling minute by minute. 

Me Toole says foe purpose 
of foe car is not to “show off 
technology,” but “to show 
how technology can faring 
value to manufacturers.” • 
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french Finance Chief 
Now Enjoys the View 

[Ready for Euro, France Expects Growth 
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f By Craig R. Whitney 

► New fort 7Iwff rvigtf 

; PARK — After all the political and 
r economic hoops that France jumped 
, trough to get itself ready for the 
■common European currency that will 
-start next January, Dominique 
• Strauss -Kahn, the minister of econ- 
1 omy* finance and industry, has good 
reason to feel pleased with himself. 

Sitting in a sixth-floor office in the 
^ magnificent modem building of the 
^ministry, with his Reuters financial 
’monitor carefully placed so as not to 
obscure die view of the Seine down- 
stream to the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, Mr. Strauss-Kahn admitted 
the other day that luck had had 
something to do with his success in 
getting France to be one of the new 
currency’s charter members when 
European leaders formally approve 
the project May 2. 

'[What’s surprising is that the pre- 
ceding majority had such a myopic 
view of the economy that it couldn’t 
see that growth was on the way 
back,” Mr. Strauss-Kahn said, re- 
ferring to the conservative govern- 
ment that had a majority in Parliament 
until last June. “It shows that luck 
helps, but a little vision does, too.” 

The previous government thought 
ft would have to cany out painful 
austerity measures to bring the French 
deficit down to the maximum of 3 
percent of gross domestic product that 
would make the country eligible to 
join the common currency, the euro. 


That was why President Jacques Chir- 
ac called a surprise election last year 
in hopes of winning a fresh conser- 
vative mandate. 

Anerv voters cave a mninritv in tho 
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Enron Deal 
Isn’t Dead, 
Nepal Says 

$7 Billion Power Project 
Said to Be Under Study 




WYOMING 


into the prime minister's office. With 
unemployment at 12.8 percent, Mr. 
Jospin promised to make jobs instead 
of deficit reduction bis priority. 

Then higher-than-expected eco- 
nomic growth, plus some astute fi- 
nancial maneuvering by Mr. Strauss- 
Kahn, allowed France to finish the 
year with a deficit just a hair above 3 
percent and to begin bringing down 
unemployment, now at 12.3 percent 
“We finished the year with a level 
of public expenditure that was lower 
than what our predecessors had ap- 
proved,” he said. His critics in the 
conservative opposition say that by 
keeping a tight rein on spending, Mr. 
Strauss-Kahn in effect went back on 
Mr. Jospin's campaign promises. But 
as economic growth returned, nobody 
worried much about that 

Mr. Jospin, who was best man at 
Mr. Strauss-Kahn ’s wedding to a 
well-known French television jour- 
nalist, Anne Sinclair, eight years ago, 
allowed him to raise corporate tax 
rates by IS percentage points and to 
more than double capital gains tax 
rates, bringing both to 41.6 percent. 
But with individual income-tax rates 
held for the most part at previous 

See KAHN, Page 19 
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Qx*v&edb? Our bqffFraei Dispatches 

KATMANDU — Prime Minister 
Girija Prasad Koirala of Nepal said Sun- 
day that Enron Corp. was considering 
Kum tvGdwb returning to the $7 billion power plant 

Roberta Gilmore, a former accountant for Columbia Falls Aluminum, led the legal battle against the owners, here it abandoned last week. 

Mr. Koirala said be had received a fax 
from Enron ‘ ‘expressing its willingness 

In Montana, the Little Guys Win SSsst* 

' w the 10,800-megawati Kamali- 

Aluminum Workers Strike Gold in Pro fit-Sharing Battle With Owners miles j™ west™ 3?° Katmandu, at an es- 

J ° timated cost of $7 billion. 

Bv Jim Robbins court in Missoula, Montana, wearing walking away with S57 million that is The company polled out of the proj- 

Nm- York Tunes Service polar fleece jackets and hiking boots, rightfully theirs, too. ect last week, an Enron spokesman said, 

— — — They were greeted by Mr. Duker — “There's not a feeling anybody mainly because of uncertainty in 

COLUMBIA FALLS, Montana — In flanked by three bodyguards and 13 won,” said Terry Smith, president of “selling a large block of power to a 

1985, Columbia Falls Aluminum Co. lawyers in finely tailored suits. the Aluminum ^ Workers’ Trade Council, market outside Nepal.” 

wrung a 15 percent pay cut from em- Clearly, Mr. Duker had the upper the hourly workers’ union. “There’s a But critics said that slowness by pre- 

ployees in return for an apparent will- hand in any war of attrition. Yet, five feeling of relief.” vious governments in making decisions 

o’-the-wisp: a share of the profit from an years and 10 months after the suit was “I believe this kind of stuff goes on on the project had been to blame for 
aluminum refinery that was a perennial filed, he threw in the towel. Just two across the country,” he said Enron's withdrawal. Some executives 

money-loser. weeks before Ms. Gilmore's lawsuit This account is based mainly on court and analysts say that unstable govern- 

Brack Duker, the executive who had was scheduled for trial, he agreed to pay documents and interviews with workers meats have hurt business and eroded 
just bought the refinery from Atlantic the workers $97 million — nearly and their lawyers. Both Mr. Duker and investors’ confidence. Nepal has had 
Richfield Co. for a symbolic $1, held double his previous offer and eight times Mr. Broussard declined to be inter- five charges of government in just over 
out a firm promise, many workers re- the initial proposal he made in 1995. viewed. But the thrust of their position three years. 

call. If the aluminum market ever re- When she heard the news, Ms. — as articulated in court records, a Finance Minister Ram Sharan Mahat 

covered, Mr. Duker assured them as he Gilmore broke into sobs. company response to written questions said Sunday that the government “is 

lobbied for the plan, “a dollar in your Her unlikely victory has a special res- and telephone interviews with one of trying to find out the real reason,” for 

pocket is a dollar in mine.” onance in an era when everything seems their lawyers — is that there was no Enron’s withdrawal. “If it has been for 

In the end, the workers reluctantly stacked against blue-collar workers. Un- binding profit-sharing agreement. Fur- the lack of prompt response and in- 
accepted the offer, and the price of ion membership is continuing a long thermore, they contend that the com- decision on our part that has discouraged 
aluminum did in fact recover — far decline; inflation-adjusted wages are plexities of the corporate-tax system them, we will correct the situation.” 
beyond anyone's expectations. Starting stagnant, and millions of low-paid Amer- accounted for much of the gap between The framer government of Nepal, 
in 1986, Columbia Falls Aluminum be- leans struggle without health insurance, what they paid workers and what they headed by Lokendar Bahadur Chand, 
came a money-making machine. All the while, the rich get richer: paid themselves. had invited global bids on the project. 

But over the next five years, rather Executives at big corporations receive While declining to go into specifics, but ft was only Enron that showed an 

than splitting the take, Mr. Duker and stratospheric compensation packages, the lawyer, Mark Shipow of Los interest after negotiating with India to 
his minority partner, Jerome Broussard, and shareholders reap huge windfalls Angeles, disputed die plaintiffs’ cal- sell electricity generated by the facil- 
funneled much of the money into secret just by sitting back and watching the culation of (he size of that disparity, ity. 

offshore bank accounts. Before they cut Dow Jones industrial average defy the “The numbers are wrong, and their Enron has also been exploring foe 

off their union and salaried employees law of gravity. figuring is wrong, ’ ’ he said last week. possibility of exporting power from the 

altogether, the two men had awarded This time, though, romance wins and In 1985, ARCO was selling its metal project to China, an official at the Min- 
S84 million to them and $231 million to the workers are cashing in. division and wanted to get rid of the is&y of Water Resources said, 

themselves. As it turned out, a dollar in More than 1,000 current and former Columbia Falls plant which was losing India is facing an acute shortage of 

the pockets of workers would be nearly employees at the factory will be getting money. So foe oil company devised a power, amounting to about 30,000 
53 in those of foe owners. checks this month, ranging from a few plan to sell it for $1 (plus $3 million for megawatts, in foe states of Bihar and 

In 1989, Mr. Duker and Mr. Brous- thousand dollars to more than $300,000, foe inventory) to Mr. Duker, an ARCO Uttar Pradesh, adjoining southern 
sard dismissed their chief financial of- depending on their length of service, executive in charge of divesting un- Nepal. 

freer after he raised questions about But no one is celebrating it as an un- wanted properties. Nepal has foe potential to generate 

heir financial practices. With him gone, ambiguous victory. For even though the As part of foe deal, the two sides approximately 83,000 megawatts of 
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Dominique Strauss-Kahn says previous government was “myopic. 


CYBERSCAPE 


By Jim Robbins 

Nm York Tunes Service 

COLUMBIA FALLS, Montana — In 
1985, Columbia Falls Aluminum Co. 
wrung a 15 percent pay cut from em- 
ployees in return for an apparent will- 
o’-the-wisp: a share of the profit from an 
aluminum refinery that was a perennial 
money-loser. 

Brack Duker, the executive who had 
just bought the refinery from Atlantic 
Richfield Co. for a symbolic $1, held 
out a firm promise, many workers re- 
call. If foe aluminum market ever re- 
covered, Mr. Duker assured them as he 
lobbied for the plan, “a dollar in your 
pocket is a dollar in mine.” 

In the end, the workers reluctantly 
accepted foe offer, and the price of 
aluminum did in fact recover — far 
beyond anyone's expectations. Starting 
in 1986, Columbia Falls Aluminum be- 
came a money-making machine. 

But over the next five years, rather 
than splitting the take, Mr. Duker and 
his minority partner, Jerome Broussard, 
funneled much of the money into secret 
offshore bank accounts. Before they cut 
off their union and salaried employees 
altogether, the two men had awarded 
$84 million to them and $231 million to 
themselves. As it turned out, a dollar in 
the pockets of workers would be nearly 
$3 in those of the owners. 

In 1989, Mr. Duker and Mr. Brous- 
sard dismissed their chief financial of- 
ficer after he raised questions about 
their financial practices. Withhimgone, 
and with foe plant's work force more 
concerned about job security than 
profit-sharing checks, there seemed to 
be no end to the gravy train. 

But there was something ahead on foe 
tracks that would derail it — a 39-year- 
old accountant at foe plant named 
Roberta Gilmore, who challenged foe 
company’s bookkeeping practices and 
was promptly told to keep her mouth 
shut. 

Instead, after fuming for a couple of 
years, she filed a lawsuit 

What ensued was a classic David- 
veisus-Goliath business tale, a battle 
that from foe beginning seemed almost 
hopeless for Ms. Gilmore and foe work- 
ers. At one point, foe two small-town 
lawyers she hired showed up in federal 


court in Missoula, Montana, wearing 
polar fleece jackets and hiking boots. 
They were greeted by Mr. Duker — 
flanked by three bodyguards and 13 
lawyers in finely tailored suits. 

Clearly, Mr. Duker had foe upper 
hand in any war of attrition. Yet, five 
years and 10 months after foe suit was 
filed, he threw in foe towel. Just two 
weeks before Ms. Gilmore’s lawsuit 
was scheduled for trial, he agreed to pay 
foe workers $97 million — nearly 
double his previous offer and eight times 
foe initial proposal he made in 1995. 

When she heard foe news, Ms. 
Gilmore broke into sobs. 

Her unlikely victory has a special res- 
onance in an era when everything seems 
stacked against blue-collar workers. Un- 
ion membership is continuing a long 
decline; inflation-adjusted wages are 
stagnant, and millions of low-paid Amer- 
icans struggle without health insurance. 

All foe while, foe rich get richer: 
Executives at big corporations receive 
stratospheric compensation packages, 
and shareholders reap huge windfalls 
just by sitting back and watching foe 
Dow Jones industrial average defy foe 
law of gravity. 

This time, though, romance wins and 
foe workers are cashing in. 

More than 1,000 current and former 
employees at foe factory will be getting 
checks this month, ranging from a few 
thousand dollars to more than $300,000, 
depending on their length of service. 
But no one is celebrating it as an un- 
ambiguous victory. For even though foe 
workers received far more than they 
everthought they would, they also think 
that Mr. Duker and Mr. Broussard are 


walking away with $57 million that is 
rightfully theirs, too. 

“There’s not a feeling anybody 
won,” said Terry Smith, president of 
foe Aluminum Workers’ Trade Council, 
the hourly workers’ union. “There’s a 
feeling of relief.” 

“I believe this kind of stuff goes on 
across foe country,” he said. 

This account is based mainly on court 
documents and interviews with workers 
and their lawyers. Both Mr. Duker and 
Mr. Broussard declined to be inter- 
viewed. But foe thrust of their position 
— as articulated in court records, a 
company response to written questions 
and telephone interviews with one of 
their lawyers — is that there was no 
binding profit-sharing agreement. Fur- 
thermore, they contend that foe com- 
plexities of foe corporate-tax system 
accounted for much of foe gap between 
what they paid workers and what they 
paid themselves. 

While declining to go into specifics, 
foe lawyer, Mark Shipow of Los 
Angeles, disputed foe plaintiffs’ cal- 
culation of foe size of that disparity. 
“The numbers are wrong, and their 
figuring is wrong,” he said last week. 

In 1985, ARCO was selling its metal 
division and wanted to get rid of foe 
Columbia Falls plant winch was losing 
money. So foe oil company devised a 
plan to sell it for $ 1 (plus $3 million for 
foe inventory) to Mr. Duker, an ARCO 
executive in charge of divesting un- 
wanted properties. 

As part of foe deal, the two sides 
agreed that workers would take a major 

See BATTLE, Page 19 


Nepal nas me potential to generate 
approximately 83,000 megawatts of 
electricity using its glacier-fed rivers, 
but so far it has been able to produce less 
than 300 megawatts. (AFP. Reuters ) 


SAFRA REPUBLIC HOLDINGS ISSUES 
ONE THOUSAND YEAR 
SUBORDINATED DEBENTURES. 


These securities have not been registered under ihe Securities An of 1933 and may noi be offered or sold in die 
United Stales except in accordance wiih ihe resale restrioiotis applicable thereto. 
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Investment Fraudsters Stalk the Web 


October 6. 1997 








By Jane Bryanl Qu tea 

Washington Post Service 

W ASHINGTON 
— Wherever in- 
vestors gather, 
you are going to 
find fraud — and foe Internet 
is an especially hospitable 
spot for hanky-panky. 

About 7 million American 
households use foe Web’s in- 
vestment-related services, ac- 
cording to an estimate by 
J trailer Communications Co, 
. aNew York City research firm 
ion emerging technologies 
New investors, in particular, 

do not realize bow easy it is to 

make a bogus stock look real. 
Marc Beauchamp, spoxes- 


man for foe North American 
Securities Administrators As- 
sociation in Washington, has 
a shorthand way of measuring 
foe spread of Internet fraud. 
“A year ago, my e-mail box 
at home would fill up with 
come-oas from X-rated Web 
sites,” he said. “Today, it is 
almost all financial scams.” 

To understand how effi- 
cient it is to steal money 
through foe Internet, talk to 
John Reed Stark, chief of the 
new Office of Internet Proj- 
ects and Investigations at foe 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission. At very small 
cost, he said, scam artists can 
now reach tens of millions of 
people at once. Think of it as 
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increased productivity. By 
becoming technologically 
hip. fraudsters can greatly in- 
crease their take. 

Mr. Stark explained bow 
this works in a fable recently 
published by Insights, a news- 
letter for corporate and secu- 
rities lawyers, put out by As- 
pen Publishers in New York. 
It concerns an imaginary com- 
pany called PhenomX, which 
claims to have a cancer cure. 

PhenomX has just applied 
to have its new and only drug 
approved by the Food and 
Drug Adminis tration. The 
company president, Willie 
Sutton, knows the FDA will 
say no. The drug is merely 
coffee grounds in tablet form. 

Willie and his friends own 
all 10 million of PhenomX’s 
shares, which are now at 50 
rents on the OTC Bulletin 
Board. He intends to pump up 
the stock price, then dump his 
shares at a profit before foe 
truth is known. 

Here is how he does it, on 
foe Web: 

Step J: The phony Web 

K Willie sets up a central 
on (home page) on foe 
Web to tell potential investors 
about his miracle drug. He 
posts exuberant reports about 
PhenomX, thrilling but phony 
finan cial projections, docu- 
ments bearing foe FDA seal 
and information on how to 
buy foe company’s shares. 
There is also a bulletin board 
for posting messages and a 
chatroom where investors can 
talk. The setup costs Willie 
nothing. He builds his flashy 
home page with free software 
downloaded from foe Web. 

Step 2: Spam, spam, spam. 
“Spam” is the Web woid for 
junk mail. Unlike cxdinary 
rtwfl, however, electronic mail 
costs almost nothing to send. 

He drafts a personal note, 
calling PhenomX & phenom- 


enal buying opportunity, and 
beams it out. An investor who 
reads it can, with a mouse 
click, jump to Willie’s stock- 
selling page. 

Step 3: Begin the buzz. 
Willie smothers Web invest- 
ment forums with marketing 
materials. He creates discus- 
sion forums for PhenomX, 
where investors can talk 
about the stock. 

To get foe discussion go- 
ing, he posts enthusiastic 
entries under false names. He 
asks questions with one name 
and answers them with an- 
other. Investors gel inter- 
ested, and the stock price 
starts moving up. 

Step 4: Tout it yourself or 
bribe a tout. Willie concocts a 
more sophisticated buzz by 
creating “independent” on- 
line investment newsletters 
tha t tout PhenomX. He can 
build them with the same free 
software he ured for his home 
page. He posts foe newslet- 
ters' Web addresses on in- 
vestment bulletin boards and 
waits for investors to respond. 
If be wants to spend more 
money, he pays an existing, 
dishonest on-line newsletter 
to name PhenomX as its 
"pick of foe month.” 

By this time, bedazzled in- 
vestors might have bid foe 
stock price up to $10. Willie 
and his friends sell out, foe 
buzz stops, the FDA wakes up 
and smells foe coffee grounds 
and foe share price collapses. 
If you spot an on-line stock 
fraud, report it to foe Secu- 
rities ana Exchange Commis- 
sion via e- mail at. 
enforcementsec.gov. You 
might stop Willie before be 
cheats again. - 

Internet address: 
CyberSpaee@ihz.com 

• Recent technology articles: 
www.ihl.com/lHTfTECHI 
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Global Jumbo Bonds Ate Back in Fashion; the Yen Is Not 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 


PARIS — New-issue activity in the 
international capital market is set to 
spring bade this week from its holiday 
hia tu s and show off a new fashion — 
multiyear jumbo global bonds. 

An to companies will lead the pack, 
with Foid Motor Credit Co. expected to 
sell $1.5 billion of five-year notes and 
$1 billion of seven-year paper. General 
Motors Corp. plans to raise $1 5 billion, 
reportedly divided between seven-year 
notes and long-term bonds with a ma- 
turity of either 20 or 30 years. 

By contrast, Toyota Motor Corp. of 
Japan is planning to raise $1.5 billion 
via standard five-year notes that will be 
offered internationally rather than in the 
global format that Ford and GM are 
using , which includes simultaneous 
sales in toe United States. 


The multiyear formula was used 
earlier is toe month by Sooth Korea 
when it sold $3 billion of 10-year paper 
and $1 billion of five-year notes — • a- 


appeal to investors with different pref- 
erences when it comes to duration. 

While the GM issue will provide a 
clear choice on dotation, analysts noted - 
thaf paper in the international market - 
rarely exceeded 15 years, raising ques- 
tions of whether a U.S.-targeted long- 
term issue has been added on to the 
global portion sjrrq>ly to enable the auto- 
maker to benefit from lower intemar 

tiooal underwriting fees. 

Also scheduled is $500 million of 
five-year issues from Swedish Export 
Credit and from Export Development 
Coip. of Canada. 

Sweden will also be offering in- 
vestors 2 billion euros ($2.19 billion) of 
paper maturing in 2009. At toe same 


_ i a domestic issue 
of 3 billion kronor ($387-4 million) with 
identical terms. 

The kronor portion will be built up 
over time through toe normal weekly 
.auctions to an outstanding value of 
ywiy 60 billion kronor. 

* By offering paper denominated in 
euros, Sweden, which has tided itself 
out as a candidate for immediate entry 
-into toe European Union’s monetary 
muon, is offering investors the same 
bond in two currencies — an instrument 
that is expected to be actively used by 
currency traders taking a view on the 
krona’s value versus toe euro. 

However, the real action in the for- 
eign-exchange market is still the yen — 
whfcto is forecast to fall substantially 
against the dollar as well as the 
Deutsche mark. . 

Activity was relatively restrained last 

^w ajring dlfiOiltCOfflCOfthcinBSt- 


ing of the Group of Seven finance min- 
isters. Two key events this week are a 
decision on whether to adjust toe time 
frame far reducing Japan’s budget def- 
icit and details on toe government's 
latest spending package. Either or both, 
analysts warn, could serve as a spring- 
board for a. new round of intervention by 
the Bank of Japan. 

While no one wants to stand in the 
way of intervention, it is clear that uni- 
lateral Japanese intervention is not go- 
ing to turn the yen aroundL 

“They spent something like one- 
ten tb of their reserves, intervening on 
days when trading was thin,** said Phil- 
ippa Malmgren at Bankers Trust, re- 
ferring to trades made by the Bank of 
Japan over the Easter holiday. 

Considering how little was achieved 
— the dollar was stopped at 135.47 yen 
and driven down to 12738 yen, but then 
ended last week halfway back up. at 


131.78 yen — Ms. Malmgren said toe 
market saw toe Bank of Japan as oj> 
crating from a position of weakness 
and the yen poised to resume its fell. 

But with the G-7 heads of state to 
meet in England next month, analysis 
look for toe dollar to remain in a tig® 
range against the yen and e *P ec ^ 
mark to move more sharply. The mark 
advanced 3.4 percent against the yen 
last week, compared with a 2.4 percent 
rise for the dollar. . 

Increasing signs of recovery in '-* er ~ 
many are fostering expectations of an 
increase in short-term interest rates by 

year-end, and that is bolstering the mark 

as well. The dollar ended the week at 
1.8100 DM, up from toe week’s low of 
3.7947 DM. , ^ 

But analysts caution that a break be- 
low 1 ,79 DM could be seen as signaling 
a new period of sustained weakness for 
toe dollar against the mark. 


Most Active International Bends 


The 250 most adiveirtfemaltonri bonds traded 
through the Euroctear system for the week end* 
ingAptfl 17. Prices suppled by Telekurs. 

Ri* Not Cpn Maturity Price GT Yd 

Austrian Schilling 


141 Austria 


5 01/12*38 1004000 49800 


British Pound 


139 Austria 6ft 04/1404 

lSOAfininjjton 7.95 01/22/23 

TtfOFIn ResW Hons 1M26CW3tV50 


194 Bg 
196 Britain 
200 Ain volley 
208 Britain 
209 Aire Valley 
21(HytwttMtefl 
232EIBFRN 
249 E1B 


7 04/04/00 

7W 120707 
7.581711/0439 
7 0407/02 
765171104/39 
714 04/0400 
745 11/19/02 
fi 12/07/28 


100-0857 

97.8707 

152.1763 

99.8125 

11044 

874109 

1011870 

99.8100 

1004000 

99.7900 

101.2500 


624 

8.1200 

7.3100 

74100 

65500 

84500 

67800 

75700 

7.1300 

7-3900 

5.9300 


Canadian Dolls 


104 Canada 

7ft 

060107 1162310 

£3500 

222 Canada 

6 

060108 1056069 

56800 

Danish Krone 

17 Denmark 

7 

11/1 507 114.1500 

£1300 

24 Denmark 

8 

03/1506 1194000 

£7100 

33 Denmark 

6 

12/10/99 1024500 

54600 

39 Denmark 

9 

11/1*00 11065 

£1500 

41 Denmark 

7 

11/1*24 1204500 

54200 

44 Denmark 

8 

0*1*03 1144000 

74000 

51 Denmark 

6 

11/1509 107.1500 

56000 

Z5Denmarft 

6 

11/15/02 105.0800 5.7100 

83 Denmark 

8 

11/1501 1104100 

74300 

OSDenmak 

7 

12/1504 1)14200 

£2800 

TQ2 Readme 

7 

1001/29 1014000 

£9100 

103Nykredit 

6 

1001/29 964000 

£1900 

108 Readme 

6 

1 (V01/29 966500 

£2100 

132Nykie<SI 

7 

1001/29 1016800 

£9000 

178 Denmark 

6 

02/15/99 1014900 

5.9200 

2Q5Unikredit 

7 

1001/29 1014000 

£9000 

212 Denmark 

4 

02/15/00 99.1000 

44400 

219Denmak 

9 

11/15/98 1024000 

£7800 


Rnk None 

93G&monySP 
96 Germany 
107Mbna 

112 Treuhand 

114 Germany 
116Gennany 
117Germany 
119Treohand 

130 Germany 

131 Germany 
133 Germany 
135 Germany 
137Treutrand 
138Treuhand 
T40 Germany 
142 Federal Tsy 

148 Germany 

149 Germany 
)54Suedwest 

150 Treuhand 

167 Germany 

168 KFW 
174Treuhand 
179 Germany 
187 Germany 
168 Germany 
192 Germany 

197 Germany TbBs 
201 Germany 
ZteTreutand 
207 Treuhand 
213 Goldman Sadrs 
218Gefntany 
225 Germany 
235 Germany 
238 Germany 
2475unamer 


Cpn Matartiy Price crtYd Mt Name 


cpn Mammy Price at Yd 


zero 07/0427 307300 
5ft 05/1500 1035033 
5ft 04/19/00 995000 
5 01/14/99 100.8275 

9 01/22/01 111.9530 

5 05/21/01 101.9040 
3V4 12/18/96 99-8100 
5M 04/29/99 101 £500 
3ft 09/18/98 99.9257 
5% 09/20/16 10541000 

6 02/16/06 T 07-7900 

6 09/15/03 1066833 

5ft 09/24/98 1007800 
6ft 07/01/99 1027600 
6ft 07/15/03 1 08.7400 
VA 03/19/99 99.9200 
8ft 05/21/01 11140 

6)4 09/15/991034300 

5 01/0409 98.9500 
6(4 07/29/99 102.7500 
5(4 05/28199 1015600 

5 01 AM/09 100.0000 
61 4 04D4/D4 108.1774 

7 01/13/00 ? 047757 
6ft 12/02/98 101 SI 00 
7* 02/21/00 1062750 
634 07/15/04 11141900 
zero 07/17/98 99.1877 
8ft 0821/00 109.2800 

6 11/12/03 1066700 
5 12/17/98 100.7567 

5ft 041 SAX) 99.3750 
8ft 05/2200 108L9450 
7ft 12/20/02 1106320 
514 102098 7067300 
6ft 05/20/98 100.2200 
5ft 04154)8 994500 


5-5300 

5.6900 

5.1500 

69600 

60400 

4.9100 

35100 

54500 

35000 

5-3200 

55700 

55200 

55800 

62000 

5.9800 

3.7500 

75200 

65)00 

5.0500 

60800 

55400 

5.0000 

5.7800 
64900 
67500 
7/2900 
60600 
32900 

7.7800 
55200 
47600 
55100 
8-0300 


123FtanceOAT 
153 Fiance BTAN 
159 FtunceOAT- 
161 France BTAN 
163 Fiance OAT 
270 France OAT 
217 Fiance BTAN 
228 Bancs BTAN 
231 France BTAN 
237 France B.TAN 
241 France OAT 
245 France OAT 


5ft 04/25AJ8 
714 04/1200 
4.110001/25/09 
7 10/12/00 

9ft 01/25/01 
6 1005 OS 
uyi 2 A)i 
0412/02 


5ft 

414 . 

4ft 07/12/02 


7 

7ft 

8ft 


11/12/99 

042S05 

042503 


1025500 

1065300 

973000 

7062300 

11X1500 

109.1000 

103-3300 

1005400 

99.9400 

1043100 

1164100 

1425800 


5.1200 

72700 

62200 

65900 

85000 

55000 

53200 

67100 

45000 

67100 

64400 

55400 


Taking Stock of Mergers: 
Is This the Time to Sell? 

Investors Ponder Strategy for Hot Bank Shares 


Italian Lira 


91 EIB 

s 

04/1*08 1014750 

44300 

Japanese Yen 

1 86 EklmBk Japan 

2J% 

07/2805 1084750 

26500 

Sweetish Krona 

191 Sweden 1036 

10ft 05/05/00 7104010 

92900 

214 Sweden 

10ft 0505/03 123.1170 

£3200 

250 Sweden 1037 

8 

0V15/O7 120J990 

66200 

U^. Dollar 


52700 

63600 

5.1600 


Dutch Guilder 


Deutsche Mark 


1 Germany 

3 Germany 

4 Germany 

5 Germany 

6 Germany 
7 Germany 

8 Germany 

9 Germany 

10 Germany 

11 Germany 

12 Treuhand 

13 Germany 

14 Germany 

15 Germany 

16 Germany 

19 Germany 

20 Germany 

21 Germany 

26 Germany 

27 Germany 
29 Germany 
31 Treuhand 
35 Germany 

37 Germany 

38 Germany 
42 Germany 
45 Germany 94 
48 Germany 
49Treutwml 
50 Germany 

53 Germany 

54 Treuhand 
56 Germany 
58 Germany 

60 Treuhand 

61 Germany 
63 Germany 

65 Germany 

66 Treuhand 
<8 Treuhand 
69Germreiy 

72 Treuhand 

73 Germany 
77 Germany 

06 Germany FRN 
88 Germany 


5ft 010408 
6 07/0407 
5ft 0104/28 
8 01/21/02 
6 01/04/07 
4ft 05/17/02 
7ft 01/03/05 
6ft 07/04/27 
5ft 08/22/00 
4(4 12/17/99 
7ft 01 m/03 

s 11/1202 

8(4 09/20/01 
4 09/17/99 
4 03/17/00 
6ft 05/12/05 
6 06/20/16 
03/1 5A» 
02/20/01 
1000/00 
08/19/02 
09/09/04 
6ft 04/2606 
6ft 10/1405 
6ft 04/22/03 
010*06 
01/04/24 
09/20/01 
04/2303 
02/21/01 
07/22/02 
10/0102 
5ft 11/2100 
4ft 11/2001 
6ft 06/1103 
3ft 06/18/99 
8ft 080001 
7ft 11/11/04 
6ft 05/1304 
7ft 120202 
7(4 10/21 AO 
6ft 07/0903 
Bft 07/2000 
4ft 02/2202 
35590 09/3004 
8ft 12/2 900 


6ft 

Bft 

9 

4ft 

7ft 


6 

6ft 

5 

6ft 

5ft 

8 

7ft 


1027629 

1085900 

1015043 

112.0071 

107.9900 

100.1433 

1145433 

116.1000 

1035300 

1005500 

1105050 

101.9257 

111.9325 

995700 

997700 

1125400 

109.9500 

1045650 

1)05200 

110-9940 

1000545 

115.1450 

1090000 

1104633 

1094200 

1074700 

1125583 

1014400 

1084204 

1024940 

1135800 

1105467 

1020725 

1014340 

1105900 

994000 

1135300 

1154700 

1107800 

1115500 

1104700 

1095340 

1094425 

1003410 

995950 

ITT5267 


5.1100 
5-5400 
5-5500 
7-1400 
5-5600 
44900 
64200 
£5900 
£5600 
45400 
64300 
4.9100 
77700 
44000 
4.0100 

6.1100 
54600 
65300 
74600 
£1100 
44000 
64100 
57000 
57700 
6.1600 
£5700 
54600 
49100 
54800 
5.1200 
74600 
74100 
£0200 
47000 
65300 
34200 
77300 
64000 
64900 
64100 
64400 
64600 
7-9800 
44800 
35800 
7.9700 


28 Netherlands 
40 Netherlands 
46 Netherlands 
71 Netherlands 
82 Netherlands 
87 Netherlands 
90 Netherlands 
92 Netherlands 
106 Netherlands 
109 Netherlands 

126 Netherlands 

127 Netherlands 

128 Netherlands 

144 Netherlands SP 

145 Netherlands 
147 Cades 

151 Netherlands 
157 Netherlands 
162 Netherlands 
166 Netherlands 
170 Netherlands 
173 Netherlands 
1 77 Netherlands 
180 Netherlands 
182 Netherlands 
226 Netherlands 
239 Netherlands 
248 Netherlands 


7H 

9 

5ft 

5ft 

5ft 

6ft 

8ft 

5ft 

7ft 

5ft 

9 

6 U 

Bft 


01/1923 1295600 
01/1501 111.70 

01/15/04 1054500 
07/1508 1025500 
09/1502 104.7000 
11/1505 112ft 

03/15/01 111.0400 
02/1507 1065500 
04/15/10 1225500 
01/15/28 101 4000 
05/1500 1095900 
07/15/98 1004600 
02/1502 11X90 

zero 01/15/23 25.7000 
6ft 07/15/98 100-6200 
10/25/12 99.9000 
06/1502 1134500 
02/1503 1105500 
02/15/99 10X1700 
09/15/07 1244500 
11/3000 1114300 
09/1501 1135000 
zero 04/29 / 98 99.9T63 
7ft 030105 1175500 
1 Q/1 600 110ft 

02/1500 106.9500 
04/1503 1084500 
05/1999 103.1000 


514 

8ft 

7 

6ft 

8ft 

9ft 

8ft 


9 

8ft 

6ft 

7 


£8000 

84600 

£4500 

£1200 

5-4900 

64100 

74500 

54100 

6.1300 

54200 

84300 

64200 

75100 

£6400 

64600 

54600 

74500 

65400 

64100 

64100 

84700 

7.7200 

22100 

64000 

£1300 

74100 

£9900 

6.7900 


2 Bran Caps. I 5 04/15/14 974437 £1400 

18 Argentina par L 5ft 03/31/23 764587 75000 
~ 6ft 03/29/05 87.1904 74000 

6ft 04/15/06 865057 74200 
lift 05/1506 1204286 9-5300 
10ft 05/1927 994603 104200 
6ft 010)01 664369104800 
6.71881202/15 714578 94300 
9ft 09/19/27 975582104100 
9ft 09/1927 885203104700 
6ft 04/15/24 835933 75900 
Bft 03/12/08 1002348 84000 
£726004/10/05 1005000 £7300 
10 06/26/07 96-5223105600 
9ft 040708 99.9610 95800 
6ft 12/31/19 854121 75000 
5ft 04/15/24 75.1250 75200 
Bft 040508 1005755 £8400 
lift 01/38/17 11X1816 10.1400 
6ft 12/31/19 855005 75200 


22 Argentina 

23 Brazil L FRN 
25 Mexico 
30 Brazil 
32 Brazil FUN 
34 vnesheconom 
36 Argentina 
47 Venezuela 
52 Brazil S-Zl FRN 
57 Mexico 
59 Argentina 
67 Russian 
70 The Brazil 
74 Mexico 

78 Brazil par Zl 

79 Philippines 

80 Argentina 
84 ittadcopar 
89 Venezuela FRN 8V» 12/1807 844281 84400 


95 Italy 
KM Mexico O FRN 
101 Mexico 


6ft 09/27/23 107.2500 64100 
6ft 12/28/19 9X6651 74800 
9ft 01/1507 1076250 9.1800 


lOSMadaoAFRN 669251X31/19 944000 7.1100 
110 Ecuador par 
113 JR BD 
118 Mexico 

120 Bulgaria FRN 

121 Dorr Wan Bank 


ECU 


43 France 
55 France OAT 
62 Italy 

64 Reseau Ferre 
81 France BTAN 
94EIB 

97 France OAT 

98 France OAT 

99 France BTAN 
111 France BTAN 
115 France OAT 
134 France OAT 
136 France OAT 
143 Abbey NatlTS 
iss France OAT 
165 France OAT 
169 France OAT 
171 Britain 

190 Hellenic 
193 France OAT 
236 Italy 
246 Britain 


5ft 

5ft 

5 

5ft 

4ft 

5 

6ft 

9ft 

4ft 

6 

7 
10 
8ft 
4ft 

6 

8 ft 

7ft 

4 

5ft 

8 


04/2508 
04/25/07 
050108 
04/14/10 
07/1202 
040508 
040502 
04/25/00 
07/1203 
03/1 6/01 
04/2506 
02/2*01 
04/25/22 
02/2403 
04/25/04 
03/1*02 
0*2*05 
01 / 2*00 
03/3108 
04/2*03 
zero 0307/11 
9ft 02/21/01 


1014000 

103.5200 

994510 

994730 

996100 

995000 

108.1000 

1094600 

9941QO 

1044600 

114 

1136700 

1384800 

1004750 

1054700 

11X3200 

11534 

996750 

100.7301 

114ft 

494750 

M 2 W 


£1900 

5410a. 

5- 0200 
54600 
4J200 
54300 
64400. 
86900 
46400- 
£7500 

6- 1400“ 
£7800 
5.9600 
44600 
£6700 
76700 
6-4800 
44100 
£7100 
6.9700 
56400 
8.1100 


3ft 02/28/25 55.7188 64800 

540 03/17/03 1009189 54100 

lift 09/15/16 11X1753 96300 

6ft* 0708/11 79.7341 84300 

6 040901 100.0000 £0000 

122 Venezuela par A 6ft 03/31/20 866108 74200 

124 Brazil Si. FRN 6V» 04/15/12 796900 £4000 

125 Argentina FRN 6ft 03/31/23 864841 74700 

129 Ecuador FRN 3ft 02/28/15 734744 46500 
146IADB 5ft 02/2608 986250 £8300 

152Mextca8 FRN £61721X31/19 944000 7.0400 
156 Merrill Lynch &. 6ft 040308 9X1944 £7000 
164 Brazil SX FRN 6Vu 04/15/09 84.9688 74700 
172 Halifax BS 6 02/2608 984390 £0700 

‘ 175 World Bank 5ft 02/06/08 954769 64200 

176 BadWuert L Rn 5ft 02/2508 984000 54700 
181 Brazil Cbond SJ_ 5 

183 Poland Inter 4 

184 Bulgaria FRN 

185 Argentina FRN 
189 Sony 


04/15/14 976885 £1300 
10/27/14 906458 46100 
6V» 07/28/24 834417 7.9000 
SVx 040101 96X763 £9000 
6ft 03/0403 100X500 £1100 
8ft 12/2003 99X541 86400 
54906110402 99.7100 56100 


5ft 04/1503 994448 £7900 
5988907/30/04 994684 60100 
6V* 10/27/24 984958 £8000 
3 1027/24 644958 46600 

5ft* 04/15/12 806115 8X900 
6ft 04/1506 86.9075 76200 
5ft 04/08/05 99.1250 54000 


French Franc 


76 Cybervot FRN 36137070602 954905 34000 


195 Argentina 
196 Ell FRN 

. 199 Venezuela par 8 6ft 03/31(20 86X500 74300 

203 Fannie Mae 

204 Lehman Brat 
206 Poland FRN 
211 Poland par . 

215 Brazil Si FRN 

220 Brazil L FRN 

221 Denmcvk 

223 Mexico C FRN £718812/31/19 944551 7.1400 

224 Brazil 8ft 1I0S01 1024750 £6300 

227 Manfil Lynch £8375092305 994700 54S0O 
229 Argentina FRN 5487509/01/02 12ZU42 £9400 
230ADB £220008/15/271124545 5-5500 

233GoWman Sadrs £9719040005 99.9200 £9800 
234 MBL Inti Fin 3 11/3C02 10X7500 Z9200 

240 Ecuador FRN 6ft 02/28/25 7X0938 £8200 

242 Korea Dev 7ft 05 / 1*06 89.8750 £0700 

243 Argentina 8ft 0*09/02 99.0015 84400 

244 Russian 9W 11/2701 98X500 96100 


The Week Ahead: World Economic Calendar, April 20-24 
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By Robert D. Hershey Jr. 

New York Tones Service 

NEW YORK — Should I cash in — 
or hang on? 

That is a natural question for mul- 
titudes of investors who have watched 
with glee as toe value of their stakes in 
Citicoip and some other financial giants 
leaped to new peaks this month on an- 
nouncements of megamergers. 

Handicapping a pending merger can 
be tricky tor even the best plogged-in 
professionals; for an armchair investor, 
the mrccrtaintics swirling around many 
deals can make them a crapshoot- Will 
another suitor appear and start a bidding 
war? Will regnlaiory problems or un- 
foreseen snags unhinge the deal? If it 
goes through, will the new company out- 
perform or underper for m toe old one? 

Tempting though it may be to sell into 
a roaring bull market in which hank 

CmSTmG 

stocks have been a pacesetter, financial 
planners and industry analysts generally 
advise investors to hold on to the stocks 
involved in toe three big recent deals — 
Citicorp and Travelers Group Inc., Na- 
tionsBank Corp. and BankAmerica 
Corp., Banc One Corp. and First Chica- 
go NBD Coro. — because of a good 
likelihood of further gains. 

*Tm telling people to stick with 
these stocks,** said Michael Ancefl, an 
analyst specializing in financial stocks 
at Edward Jones. “They’re going to pay 
off better than people expect.” 

Still, Mr. Ancell and a half-dozen 
other analysts around the country ex- 
pressed preferences for some players 
over others and allowed that harvesting 
some profits might be wise for investors 
with shorter-term horizons. 

Hie advisers expressed the least con- 
fidence in the deal that would create 
Citigroup, a banking-insurance-sec nri- 
ties powerhouse, because toe combin- 
ation must overcome regulatory 
obstacles in Washington and blend dis- 
parate corporate cultures. 

“You have an unprecedented level of 
deal risk that isn’t priced into the mar- 
ket,’ ’ said Sean Ryan of Bear, Steams & 
Co. **I certainly see places where 1 
would rather put my own money.” 

Citicoip, which traded for as little as 
$8.25 a share in 1991 and $99,625 last 
year, reached $182 toe day its merger 
with Travelers was announced, but has 
settled back to $160. Travelers stock 
also shot up on toe announcement day 
and cooled a bit thereafter, closing Fri- 
day at $64.75. 


Sudden price jumps can balloon a 
stock’s weight^ in a portfolio, neces- 
sitating some selling to restore balance. 

“If more than 30 percent of some- 
body’s portfolio is tied up in one stock, 
it’s probably a good idea to lighten up,” 
said Mark Watson, a partner in toe Dal- 
las office of KPMG Peat Marwick. 

Tax consequences are part of any 
decision to sell stock, and taking profits 
from a merger run-up often means giv- 
ing the Treasury a cut. Still, advisers say 
taxes should not be the dominant factor 
in the decision. 

Holding, not selling, the merging hank 
stocks is the counsel of Esther Berger, an 
investment adviser in California, who 
points to die “one-stop shopping” prom- 
ise of toe Citibank-Travelers deal, the 
tr arrgrantinmtaf reach of NationsBaok- 
BankAmerica and the “tremendous 
powerhouse** bang formed by Banc 
One and First Chicago in toe Midwest 

“The synergy of all of the deals is 
going to very positive,” said Ms. Ber- 
ger, senior partner at Berger, Jafle & 
Associates. 

In many big hank deals of recent 
years, acquirers like NationsBank and its 
North Carolina-based rival. First Union 
Crap., were accused of paying too much. 
But the carrenr wave of consolidation 
has aroused little such criticism. 

Mr. Ryan of Bear, Stearns said he was 
pleased with the way NationsBank had 
“gone to California” without this time 
diluting its stock and suggested that any 
skittish Citicoip investors consider re- : 
deploying some assets in its direction. 

Carla D’ Arista of Friedman, Billings, 
Ramsey in Virginia recommends adding 
even more NationsBank and BankAmer- 
ica stock. She views the industry’s con- 
solidation as still in its early stages. 

By contrast, Charles Vincent of PNC 
Bank in Philadelphia, was wary about 
the outlook for all toe merger-bound 
securities in coming weeks. “With the 
stocks up where they are, there could be 
some profit-taking,'* he said. 

For those who are inclined to cash in 
at least part of their winnings but want to 
remain invested in a hot industry, ex- 
perts recommended Bank of New Yoric, 
First Tennessee National Coip. and 
SunTrust Banks Inc. as well as such 
prominent names as J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Bankers Trust Co. and First Union. A0 
are considered takeover prospects. 

But financial planners say most in- 
vestors seem content to revel in paper 
profits. “Right now people hate to sell 
anything,” said Stanley Chadsey, pro- 
prietor of Capital Planning Associates 
in Manhattan. “You open up toe paper 
next day, and it’s up a gain. ” 


Asian Crisis 
Lifts Bonds, 
Outweighing 
Fed Jitters 


Bloomberg News • 

new YORK — U-S. Treasury 
bond prices are poised to build on 
their meager gains so tor this year, 
even as federal Reserve Board of- 
ficials suggest the economy is run- 
ning at an unsustainable.cixp. 

That is because a slump in J; 
and the collapse of several o 
Asian economies have helped put 
the brakes on inflation. Asdopg as 
that continues to be toe case . — as 
many investors expect — the out- 
look for bonds is good, whether toe 
economy slows or not 

“It’s not about growth; it*s about 
inflation,” said Garth Nisbet, a 
bond manager at Crabbe Huron 
Group in Portland, Oregon. 

There is ample evidence of tame 
inflation. A report this month show- 
ing a fifth consecutive monthly 
drop in producer prices was 
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followed by a report Tuesday 
. showing that consumer prices rose 
T.4 percent in toe year raided in 
March, toe second-smallest in- 
crease in 33 years. On Thursday, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phil- 
adelphia said its index of prices 
paid by manufacturers in mat re- 
gion was down sharply,. 

Signs that inflation is practically 
dormant ought to be good news fra 
bonds, because it means they wifi 
retain more of their value. But 
lingering concerns about toe econ- 
omy’s strength, a tight labor market 
and prospects for faster inflation 
have kept a lid on gains in bonds. 

The yield of the benchmark 30- 
year bond has wandered between 
about 5.8 percent and 6 percent for 
more than a month, after falling as 
low as 5.66 percent in January, 
when there was greater concern that 
Asia's economic problems would 
curb U.S. growth. For toe: week, 
bonds were little changed, 'with toe 
30-year yield at 5.87 percent Fri- 
day, compared with 5.88 percent a 
week earlier. Investors who bought 
bonds at toe beginning of the year 
have seen returns of just 2.4 per- 
cent, compared with gains of al- 
most 17 percent in 1997. 

Yields on two-year notes — 
among toe most sensitive to Fed 
expectations — have climbed eight 
basis points in toe past couple of 
weeks, tor 5 .50 percent Friday, as 
commenls’by Fed officials sugges- 
ted the U.S. central bank wasless 
concerned about the Asian turmoil 
slowing growth and more focused 
on die risk that toe current strength 
of toe economy and job market will 
spur inflation. 

Laurence Meyer, a Fed governor, 
last week called the pace of U.S. 
growth “unsustainable,” suggest- 
ing that any slowdown tied to Asia’s 
economic problems might crane too 
late to prevent a Fed rate increase. 

"There is concern that the Fed is 
getting nervous about economic 
growth,” said William Stevens, a 
fund manager at Montgomery As- 
set Management in San Iran cisco. 

Some investors are concerned 
that strength in housing and jobs 
will keep the economy's brisk pace 
from abating much, keeping the 
Fed alert for signs of inf lation. 
Rising wages may put pressure on 
prices, while flagging eneigy prices 
7 — a major force in keeping overall 
inflation low — may pick up in toe 
months ahead. 


Expected 
This Week 


Asia-Pacific 

Shanghai: China Oils. Meal & 
Grains Markets '98 Conference, 
Wednesday and Thursday at JC 
Mandarin Hotel. 

Earnings expected: Beijing Enter- 
prises Holdings, Chi Cheung Invest- 
ment, China Eastern Airlines. 


Europe 

Geneva: Swiss banking conference 
on secrecy Jaws. Wednesday to 
Thursday at Metropole Hotel. 
Luxembourg: European Union agri- 
culture ministers meet Monday to 
Tuesday. 


Americas 

Chicago: Expo Comm USA '98 and 
2D COMDEX & Forums sponsors 
COMDEX/Spring 98. Speakers in- 
clude Biff Gates, head of Microsoft, 
and Bert Roberts, chairman of MCI 
Communications. Monday to Thurs- 
day at McCormick Place. 


New International Bond Issues 


Monday Hong Kong: Unemployment figures 
April 20 for March. 

Tokyo: Wholesale price index for 
- earty April; March merchandise 
trade balance with the world; March 
machine tool orders. 


Bern: Swiss Communications Com- 
mission announces toe winners of 
Swiss mobile phone bcenses. 
Frankfurt Bundesbank publishes 
April report 

London: March pubffc-sector bor- 
rowing requirement 


Caracas: Venezuela sells state cof- 
fee complex Torrefactora Lati- 
no americana In an auction. 

Mexico City: February retail and 
wholesale sales. 

Washington: Weekly report on 
planting progress for seven crops. 


Tuesday Sydney: Import and export price in- 
April 21 dexes for toe March quarter. 

Tokyo: Economic Plan rung Agency 
holds third meeting of its Confer- 
ence of Price Stabilization Policy on 
pubfic information on public utility 
rates. 


Copenhagen: Aprs consumer con- 
fidence. 

London: March retail prices index. 
Madrid: February industrial produc- 
tion report 

Vienna: Monthly consumer price re- 
port 


Mexico City: Banco de Mexico an- 
nounces foreign reserves levels. 
Ottawa: February wholesale trade 
figures. 

Washington: Treasury Department 
releases March budget statement 


Compiled by Paul Floren 






Issuer 

Amount 


Coup. 

PHee 


(mBtaas) 

Mar. 

% 

Price 
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Floating Rate Notes ’ — — — 

KNCBank 

$250 

2003 

** 

99.905 

' 

Owjnwnm Ubor. Noncatta&te. tacnras^fotrtbwtosswn^ 

Banesto Issuances 

ECU1 50 

0.05 

21HM 

99.978 


O^rS^U^.Non^ - 

fAerrfll Lynch 

ECU400 

2002 

04/5 

99.786 

— 

L*" 1 NorKoSotOe. Fees 0. W5%. rMemU Lynch.) ' ' 

Fixed -Coupons — 

urisse hrancaise ae 
Development 

$330 

2005 

5% 

101.248 

99.70 

ReoHered at 99673. Nonaafiable. R*s 1 (ML (J.P.MofBanJ * 

World Bank 

$1400 

2001 

5.65 

1004775 99.75 

Nonce***. ^ nc, *-«**«, BraThm 1nnj “ - 

Products 

DM250 

perp- 

6 

99.743 


Mabtaatporta 20 « fi*-,,* 

Trieste 

DM1400 

2008 

5Vi 

99672 

9960 

NancailaWe. Fees 0425%. (DeeMreBeNO — ' — 

Olsten Corp. 

Credit Local de France 

European Bank tar 

FF8Q0 

£200 

5AR2400 

2008 

2003 

2015 

6 

6% 

zero 

9949 

99617 

1269 

— 

No W p«a«eLlte0625%.(Owaf t . r p TO(fcJ 

NamnDubta. Foes not disclosed. (Lehman Bralhersj 


Wednesday Sydney: Wastpac Bank releases its 
Aprfi 22 Leading Index for February, Broken 
HOI steel products business division 
holds briefing. 

Tokyo: March supermarket and de- 
partment store sales. 
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Development 


London: Provisional claimant unem- 
ployment figures for March; money 
supply data; March motor vehicle 
production 

Prague: March foreign trade figures. 
Stockholm: February industrial or- 
ders figures. 


Mexico City: March preliminary 
trade balance. 

Ottawa: February retail trade data. 
Washington: Department of Ener- 
gy issues weekly report on U.S. pe- 
troleum stocks, production, imports 
and refinery utilization. 


Last Week's Markets Euromarts 




Thursday 
April 23 


Hong Kong: March consumer price 
index. 

Tokyo: Consumer sentiment and 
business sentiment for toe January^ 
March quarter. 


London: March retail sales figures. 
Stockholm: February industrial pro- 
duction index. 

Warsaw*. Government auctions 
one-year and five-year bonds. 
Company meetings: Generate de 
Banque, Union Bank of Switzerland. 


Buenos Aires: March industrial pro- 
duction figures. 

Santiago: Data for economic growth 
in February, mining production, in- 
dustrial output, exports and imports. 
Washington: Weekly unemploy- 
ment claims. 


Stock index* 

n»ed State, 
binds*. 

DJUtfi. 

DJ Trans. 
S&P10Q 
S3. £500 
S&PInd 
NYSE 


Money Rates 


Eurobond Yields 


Friday 
April 24 


Sydney: February new motor ve- 
hicle registrations. 

Company meetings: Comalco, 
W.D. & H.O. Wills. 


Copenhagen: March consumer 
price Index. 

London: First estimate of gross do- 
mestic product growth. 

Paris: Final figure for March con- 
sumer price Index. 

Stockholm: March trade balance. 


Chicago: Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin speaks at Chicago Beard Op- 
tions Exchange’s 25th anniversary. 
Phoenix, Arizona: Robert Parry of 
the Federal Reserve System 
speaks on regional and national eco- 
nomic outlooks. 
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Cendant Conundrum: 
f^en’t They the Pros? 

G*ics Haw Celebrated Takeover Firm 
Could Have Missed Accounting ‘Irregularities’ 


INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1998 


First the Resignations, Then the Plunge — 

Cendant stock fell sharply Thursday after die company said it had uncovered potential accounting irregularities that 
caused its 1997 profits to be overstated. The fall came a week after three seniqr^tffidals had resigned suddenly. 


$60 a share 


setter 


man. — 
of stock. 


APRHr s -Three executives quit; _ 

sem. j^; Sjiverman and Fortes say 

v# - • ^ ^m 1 ^; ' 1 business is fine. 


I By Floyd Noub 

» York Times Service 

‘ Y 9J* K 7" When ^ comes to a 
sophisticated understanding of bow to 

use accounting rules to look as pretty as 
possible, Henry Silverman ought to 
have few equals, 

iHis company, formerly known as 
1JFS Inc., was able to show a rapidly 
nsing profit as it expanded with ac- 
duismon after acquisition, financing the 
deals by selling stock at ever-hilber 
mces. pines said the profit reports 
reflected clever use of accounting rules 
rfot real operations, but the accounting 
withstood every challenge, 
j Now Mr. Silverman says be has been 
(teceived. The last big deal for HFS. in 
which it merged with CUC International 
apd changed its name to Cendant Corp 
was based on financial results that Mr’ 
Silverman says had been inflated. The 
njan who was CUC’s chief financial 
gplcer announced his resignation from 
Cendant, only to have the company’s 
bbard respond, in effect “You can’t 
quit You're fired.” 
i Cendant 's stock collapsed as mo- 
mentum investors who had put great 
faith in Mr. Silverman all tried to get out 
of the stock at once. 

; Mr. Silverman complained that the 
collapse was overdone; by his estimate, 
tlje company’s profit had been over- 
stated by only 13 percent or so. 
j But it was not the loss of profit that 
was most important; it was the loss of 


reputation for a man some had con- 
sidered a genius. 

For mere mortals seeking to invest 
hard-earned money for retirement, there 
are interesting questions here. If Henry 
Silverman and his team are not able to 
spot accounting tricks, even when they 
have been allowed to look at confid- 
ential information during due-diligence 
research for a merger, how can the rest 
of us be confident we are not being 
deceived? 

There is no easy answer to that ques- 
tion. It is often far easier to see that a 
company is pushing the accounting en- 
velope than it is to know conclusively 
that it is doing so in a deceptive way, let 
alone a fraudulent one. 

Mr. Silverman says he would never 
have found out what was happening if 
employees had not come forward and 
disclosed iL 

Some investors avoid companies that 
seem to be using accounting in creative 
ways. Such investors missed Cendant’s 
collapse, but they also missed its earlier 
rise. 

A clue can come from stock trades by 
managers. It is best if they are buying 
and holding the shares. Options po- 
sitions, on the other hand, are a one-way 
bet. If the stock goes up, the executive 
can get rich. If it goes down, the ex- 
ecutive loses nothing, becanse he or she 
has invested nothing. 

Considering that he founded the com- 
pany, Mr. Silverman's own stock hold- 
ings are not encouraging. He gets mil- 
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lions of options every year, so he can 
faosper as the stock rises. But he has 
sold every share be ever bought 
It is too early to pronounce an end to 
Mr. Silverman's career as an acquirer. 
But things will be more difficult if he 
cannot manage to again inflate his cur- 
rency — Cendant stock — to lofty 
levels. 

Otherwise, Cendant will have to pay 
more for every acquisition. A deal that 
would have been good with the stock 
price at $40 might be out of the question 
at the current level of $21.1875. 

If the flow of deals slows, the fate of 
the stock price will depend on Mr. Sil- 
verman's ability to operate the many 
businesses he now controls. 

if those businesses can generate 
rising real earnings, as bulls on the stock 
have confidently forecast, then the stock 
should do fine. If not, the plunge last 
week will be only the beginning. 

That would no doubt distress Mr. 
Silverman. But it would not impoverish 


him. After all, he doesn't own a single 
Cendant share. 

■ Shareholders File Lawsuits 

Shareholders have filed suit against 
Cendant, saying it should have known 
earlier of the “accounting irregularit- 
ies” that undermined its shares. The 
Associated Press reported from Ne- 
wark, New Jersey. 

Cendant said that its audit committee 
and independent firms were continuing 
to investigate its financial problems. 

Mr. Silverman said that “we expect 
the accounting issues to be behind us” 
by summer. 

“Assuming our business continues to 
perform strongly as it has to date, we 
would expect our stock price to have 
recovered from current levels.” he said. 

Ten shareholder lawsuits against 
Cendant were filed Friday morning in 
federal court in Newark, and more were 
expected. Most named Mr. Silverman 
ana Walter Forbes, the former chief 
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executive officer of CUC International. 
Most of the suits sought class-action 
status on behalf of other investors. 

The lawsuits blamed Cendant for not 
learning of CUC’s accounting problems 
— and notifying shareholders — at the 
time that CUC and HFS merged. 

Elliot Bloom, a Cendant spokesman, 
declined to comment on the lawsuits. 

The decline in Cendant’s shares late 
last week raised doubts about the com- 
pany's ability to leverage its shares into 
takeovers. Analysts feared, for ex- 
ample, that the market rout could affect 
Cendant’s planned $3.1 billion stock 
purchase of American Bankers Insur- 
ance Group as well as its p lann ed pur- 
chase of National Parking, a British 
parking- lot owner. 

But Mr. Silverman said the American 
Bankers deal was still on and that ex- 
ecutives of American Bankers had is- 
sued a news release with Cendant say- 
ing “our support is unaffected” by 
Cendant 's recent troubles. 


Jakarta Nears Deadline for Carrying Out IMF Economic Reforms 


Reuters 

! JAKARTA — Indonesia faces an acid test this 
week of its commitment to economic reforms 
^agreed on with the International Monetary Fund, 
w ’ Financial markets, wary after government back- 
sliding on two previous deals with the IMF, are 
nervously awaiting Wednesday — the deadline for 
Indonesia to show commitment to a significant 
chunk of a 1 17-point reform package. 

“That is the day when a lot of IMF conditions 
are to be implemented,” said Vincent Low of 
Merrill Lynch & Co. in Singapore. 

The Indonesian government announced die 
package April 10, aiming to end its worst economic 
crisis in three decades, and set target dates for 
implementation of all key points. 

Analysts said the targets must be met if the 
beleaguered rupiah is to make a comeback. Interest 
rates must also be handled properly to make the 
currency more attractive, they said. 


“I still believe interest rates remain the key 
instrument in tbe whole process,” Mr. Low said. 
“But it must happen in conjunction with com- 
mitment to reform. These are the two legs that are 
necessary for the recovery of the Indonesian econ- 
omy and the financial sector to continue.” 

Mr. Low said that it was difficult to predict the 
right timing for a rate increase but that it would 
help bolster the rupiah whenever it took place. 

The rupiah slipped last week, with the dollar 
rising to 8.200 rupiah from 7,500 at the beginning 
of the week. In July, when the currency crisis 
began, the dollar only bought 2,400 rupiah. 

* ‘Right now there is a potential for the rupiah to 
rally if people see sign of implementation taking 
place," Mr. Low said, adding that the mark et 
wanted action rather than words. 

The latest agreement is Jakarta’s third with the 
IMF in the six months since the Fund pledged to 
orchestrate a $43 billion bailout for Indonesia. 


Analysts said the Indonesian economy can only 
function with a realistic dollar-rupiah exchange 
rate because at current levels many corporations 
are technically bankrupt. 

The rupiah also needs to strengthen further 
before the process to restructure Indonesia's 
mountain of private corporate debt can proceed, 
Mr. Low said. 

Analysts said the debt issue was being closely 
watched by financial markets. The IMF explicitly 
said the government must make credible progress 
toward an agreement Jakarta said that a two-day 
meeting in New York last week between Indonesia 
and foreign lenders bad made progress, but the 
analysts said traders were waiting for details. 

Payment of the second $3 billion tranche of IMF 
loans to Indonesia, originally scheduled for March, 
was put on hold after the country was seen to be 
dithering in implementation of the previous agree- 
ment signed in January. 


Under the new deal, Indonesia has committed to 
implement the package of measures by Wednes- 
day. 

Analysts said some requirements have already 
been met including a change in the minimum 
capital requirement for banks and lifting of re- 
strictions on foreign investment in wholesale 
trade. 

The IMF said Wednesday that it had been as- 
sured that an Indonesian ban on the export of palm 
oil would be scrapped by the deadline. 

Markets were thrown into confusion Tuesday 
after a newspaper quoted the trade and industry 
minister, Mohamad (Bob) Hasan, as saying the 
measure might remain in place. Mr. Hasan later 
recanted and said that he had signed a decree 
scrapping the ban. 

The central bank announced Friday that it 
planned to publish key monetary data on a weekly 
basis starting this week. 
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Qatar Seeks 
More Cuts in 
Oil Output 

Bloomberg News 

DOHA, Qatar — The minister of j 
energy and industry, Abdullah ibn Ha- ] 
mad al-Attiyah. said Sunday that oil 1 , 
prices were still too low, even after 17 * 
world oil producers pledged to cut out- 
put to bolster prices. ^ 

Mr. Attiyah said be would “support ^ 
further cuts if prices remain at their ‘ 
current levels.” 1 

Separately, Venezuela’s energy min- 1 
is ter also suggested that more output'] 
cuts might be necessary. 

The Organization of Petroleum Ex- . 
porting Countries held an emergency ]; 
meeting last month after oil prices fell ' 
by about 40 percent over tbe preceding n 
five months, hitting nine-year lows. = 
OPEC nations agreed to remove 1.24" 
million barrels of oil a day from the 9 
market until the end of 1998. They were 
joined by another seven oil-producing ~ 
nations, bringing the total reduction in < 
output to 1 .72 million barrels a day. 4 
Before OPEC’s emergency meeting " 
March 30, the price of Brent crude, an 
industry benchmark, had sunk to about {j 
$11.90 a barrel because too much oil 
was being produced while demand was** 
falling in Asia because of economic* 
problems and in Europe because of a - 
relatively mild winter. 1 

Prices have since recovered slightly; - 
Brent closed at $14.36 a barrel Friday. - 
But producers say the price is still too . E 
low. ri 

Mr. Attiyah said that he believed $18 
a barrel would be “a fair price for both y 
producers and consumers." “ 

Venezuela’s energy and minin g min - £ 
is ter, Erwin Arrieta, said he expected ^ 
producers to be willing to pump even - £ 
less oil if necessary. He added that his ^ 
country was ready to readjust its pro- 5 
duction but said it was “too soon to “ 
tell” whether this would be necessary. ^ 
“The market is very jittery at the _ 
moment,” said Farced Mohamedi, an 
senior oil analyst with Washington- ~ 
based Petroleum Finance Co. “If the .[ 
market dumps again, which is likely, as l 
the cut achieved appears to be too small £ 
to shrink the second-quarter surplus in ^ 
the oil market, OPEC may be faced with } 
tbe decision of further cuts before its * 
June meeting.” ^ 

■ Algeria Merges Energy Firms J' r 

Algeria’s three main state-owned pet- 
rocheraical and oil-refining firms have 
merged with the state oil and gas giant 
Sonatrach, creating a monopoly with ' 
about 100,000 wotkers, Reuters report-^ 
ed from Paris. ' 

Algerian officials said the deal was 
signed Saturday after being endorsed by [ 
ihe High Council of Energy. ' 


British Airways Seeks to Fill 7,000 Jobs 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dtspncha 

LONDON — British Airways PLC 
said Sunday it would bold a job fair in 
London next week to kick off a recruiting 
drive to fill 7,000 jobs this year. 

”We are currently going through our 
biggest-ever recruitment drive," the 
personnel manager at British Airways, 
Tina Oakley, said. 

The airline said it would lease the 
Olympia exhibition ball here Friday and 
Saturday and expected more than 
10,000 visitors a day. It said most of tbe 
positions would be based in Britain. 

The move is part of the airline's plan 
to hire around 9,000 air and ground staff 
by the turn of the century, having taking 
on 6,000 people in the financial year just 
ended. The recruiting drive is part of an 


effort to increase capacity and improve 
passenger services. 

British Airways has been campaign- 
ing hard to promote a less British and 
more cosmopolitan image. 

“To reflect the changing mix ctf pas- 
sengers flying British Airways, partic- 
ular emphasis will be made on recruiting 
front-more diverse communities,'' the 
airline said. “The importance of lan- 
guage skills will also be highlighted.” 

Still, British Airways is cutting at least 
5,000jobsundCT Chief Executive Robert 
Ayling's streamlining program to help 
make room far the 15,000 new recruits. 
The company said it expected its global 
weak force to increase by a net 10,000 
people, to about 65,000, by April 2000. 

British Airways also has been con- 


centrating on cutting costs as the strong 
pound cuts into profit margins. In Feb- 
ruary, the airline said pretax profit for 


the fourth quarter of 1997 fell 29 per- 
cent, to £80 million ($134.8 million). 
BA said the strong currency had cut 
profit by £42 million in that quarter. 

Tbe airline is still hoping to get Euro- 
pean Union approval for a proposed 
alliance with the American Airlines unit 
of AMR Crap. 

An EU official said this month that 
the two airlines were near an agreement 
with regulators on surrendering takeoff 
and landing slots in London to win 
approval for the deal. 

Tbe European Commission is expec- 
ted to make a decision in May. 

(Reuters. AFP) 


* Positions Harden in Australian Dock Dispute 
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Compiled lyOtr Staff FrvmDtviMelia 

CANBERRA — .The pro- 
tagonists in Australia’s (kick 
dispute said Sunday that no 
quick solution was apparent 
in what could be the country s 
biggest labor unrest in a de- 
cade, which is delaying ship- 
ping and trade. 

The Maritime Union of 
Austr alia said its pickets were 
blocking access to terminals 
operated by Patrick Steve- 
dores and said there was no 
g|sign of the company, the gov- 
ernment or the onion buck- 
ling in the three-month-old 

dispute. 

”1 have got 2,000 reasons 
not to back down, and that s 
the jobs of the members, 
said John Coombs, national 
secretary of the union. It s 
absolutely clear that nothing 
short of the destruction of the 
union will satisfy Patrick and 
the government They can 
afford to back down. ’ 

Tbe dispute intensified this 
month when Patrick, one o 

Australia’s two main terminal 

operators, sacked its jjnio^ 
ized work force, which con- 
sisted of 1.500 

- 600 part-time workers. Police 
A have had violent clashes w® 

pickets,whosaythedispute« 

part of a government attemp 
to curtail union power. 

The company. suPP°*» 

by the government ana 
helped by laws in forceswf 

last year that reduce the 
ions’ powers and limit arbi- 
tration jy Australia s labor 
tribunal, las repkeed^omon 
workers with private cont ^f 
tors. Some of the newem- 
, ployees are air^dy 
. gon docks run by Pjojck. a 
subsidiary of Lang uarp- 


Industry leaders said the 
labor dispute was likely to put 
manufacturing workers out of 
their jobs within days. 

About 10,000 incoming 
containers are stranded on 
Patrick wharves, the com- 
pany is running out of cargo to 
load on to arriving ships, and 


an industry official said some 
ships were leaving empty. 

The dispute has not com- 
pletely closed down Aus- 
tralia's ports. The larger dock 
company specializing in gen- 
eral cargo, P<&0 Ports, is still 
operating, and Australia’s 
huge trade in bulk commod- 


ities, such as coal and iron 
ore, is largely unaffected. 

But the fight has fired a 
national debate and brought 
thousands of Australians into 
the streets to join protests and 
the blockades in support of 
the fired dockworkeis. 

(Reuters, Bloomberg) 
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SGS-THOMSON 




CONVOCATION 


Shareholders are invited to attend the Annual General Meeting of SGS-THOMSON 
Microelectronics N.V. to be held on May 18, 1998 at 10.00 a.m., Netherlands time at 
Hotel de I’Europe, Nieuwe Doelenstraat 2-8, 1012 CP Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
to discuss the following agenda : 

• Report of tbe Managing Board and of the Supervisory Board and approval of the 
19971 financial statements; 

• Nomination of the new members of the Supervisory Board; 

• Attendance fees of the Supervisory Board members; 

• Amendment of the articles of association, in particular change of the name of the 

company to STMicroelectronics N.V. . , , . . 

■ Authorisation granted to the Supervisory Board to issue shares for a period of five 

years. 

In order to exercise their voting right, holders of bearer shares (within the 
SICOVAM) are required to submit proofs of ownership of their shares with a form 
filled bv their bank (or broker or other intermediaries) up to May 18, 1998 and to 
address their instructions for voting to the SICOVAM up to May 7, 1998. 
Shareholders willing to attend the annual meeting themselves should from now on 
ask to their bank ( or broker or other intermediaries) to carry out necessary steps so 
Shat thev will be registered within the company on May 13, 1998. In any case, they 
will have to confirm their attendance to the meeting by mail before May 13, 1998 at 

5.00 p.m. by : 

Netherlands Management Company B.V. 

P.O. Box 727 - 1000 AS Amsterdam - The Netherlands 
(Attention Hans Meijers, fax n° (3120) 420 61 90) 

The documentation related to this meeting is available free of charge : 
at tbe head office of.the Company, World Trade Center, Strawinskylaan 1725 TA 17E, 
1077 XX Amsterdam, Tbe Netherlands 

the office of Credit Agricole Indosuez, 92920 Paris La D£fense Cedex 
'(Til : 331 41 89 71 44). 
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Megabank Musical Chairs: How a Few Will Soon Dominate World Finance 
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NationsBank and Bank of EnerS 
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operations on every continent. 

It will process billions of transactions every 
(toy, although few will involve cash arSSZ 
even direct contact with a human 
closely guarded treasures won’t be iSfoe S 
m ,tS corn P uter awl telephone 

In fact, it won’t really be a bank at all. if bv that 

*“ «■*“ de P<«its fa and 
then lends the money out in the form of home 
mortgages, credit-card debt and business loans 
jit wiU invest depositors’ money almost im- 
mediatdy in the stock market, or its own brand of 
mutual fund, or a retirement annuity issued bv its 
insurance subsidiary, and most of its loans will 


be hedged through options and swaps, bundled 
with other loans and sold off to money-market 
funds or corporate pension accounts. 

But here is the most remarkable thing; This 
financial colossus will earn a bigger profit than 
old-fashioned banks, with lower risk, while of- 
fering customers a wider range of services at a 
lower cost 

Incredible? Not really. Logic and economics 
have always pointed toward business consol- 
idation — why should there be seven auto 
companies and seven oil companies and 10,000 
banks? As banks' share of America’s finan cial 

assets steadily eroded over the past decade in the 

face of competition from money markets and 
mutual funds, many came- to view consolidation 
as a matter of survival. 

Bit by bit, the megabankers pushed holes in the 
government’s web of Depression-era regula- 
tions, from the introduction of the interest-bear- 
ing checking account to the advent of interstate 
blanching. Now new technology — combined 
with a savings push by aging baby boomers — 
has turned consolidation from a survival strategy 
into what many see as a golden opportunity. 

The chaotic transformation of banking can he ■ 
read in the business headlines; Over the past 
decade, 10 percent of banking assets have 


changed hands every year, while fully half of 
Wall Street's venerable investment bouses have 
been gobbled up. 

In recent weeks, the pace has quickened even 
more, with den I makers proposing such bold 
combinations as Citicorp and Travelers, Na- 
tionsBank and Bank of America, Banc One and 
First Chicago. Household Finance and Bene- 
ficial, and Green Tree and Conseco. 

Most of those merger partners were already 
the product of earlier combinations, and few 
analysts doubt that the financial hurricane will 
continue. The inside betting is that U.S. banking 
giants such as Chase Manhattan and First Union 
will be’ swept up next. New superbanks may also 
be built around the Fidelity and Vanguard fam- 
ilies of mutual funds, Genoa! Electric Capital 
Corp., and the giant brokerage firms of Merrill 
Lynch & Co. and Morgan Stanley Dean Witter. 

In the end, analysts say, five to 10 of these 
trillion-dollar giants will dominate the global 
financial-services industry. But there will be 
room for lots of smaller players, too. 

In this emerging financial world, for example, 
there will be many sizable companies — some 
banks, others not — that thrive by mastering one 
function — servicing mortgages, say, or pro- 
cessing credit-card transactions or managing in- 


dex funds. These specialists will make their 
money selling services wholesale to the su- 
perbanks. Other players wfll offer a relatively 
broad range of services to a specialized segment 
of customers. 

There will still be a traditional community 
bank or two in every neighborhood, as well, for 
those who require a limi ted range of financial 
services and are willing to pay a bit more for 
personal contacL- 

Lowell Bryant, who beads the banking con- 
sulting practice, at McKfasey & Co., says this 
process of consolidation is now entering its final 
phase in the United States. 

Earlier combinations, he said, involved strong 
players buying up weak players in particular 
segments of the business. Hiese mergers pro- 
duced efficiencies of scale — by e liminatin g 
overlapping branches and spreading fixed costs 
— over a much larger base of business. 

As a result, McKinsey calculates that since 
1980, bank operating expenses have declined 
and overall productivity in the industry has risen, 
at an annual rate of 4 percent — three times the 
average for the rest of the economy. 

The benefits of this wave of consolidation, at 
least for the banks, are now apparent. Bank 
profits are now as high as they have ever been in 


the modem era — even as banks have removed- 
$1.5 billion in assets from their balance sheet by; 
selling off their mortgage and credit-card loans 
to Wall Street investors. Because of geographic 
expansion, b anks also are less susceptible to the 
dangers of regional recessions. 

Customers, too, have benefited from a wide 
array of new products and the convenience of 24- 
hour banking through the world’s most extensive 
network of automated teller machines. Although 
many complain of rising fees for some services, 

government data show that these have been more- 

than offset by the benefits of the higher interest 
rates banks are paying on deposits and the lower 
rates they are charging on loans. 

But the latest mergers, Mr. Bryant said, are', 
different in character — driven less by a desire to; 
cut costs than to increase revenue and market 
share. Toward this end, the strong players are' 
now joining with other strong players, creating- 
combinations that put many of the best spe- 
cialists together under the same roof. 

It is these new all-star teams, Mr. Bryant said,- 
that are likely to develop the next generation of. 
technology, allowing them to reduce operating 
costs by a further 40 percent while moving- 
aggressively into global markets without having', 
to build lots of offices and branches. 


As Banks Get Big, Customers Feel Service Getting Small 


By Caroline E. Mayer 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — As 
merger mania seizes the 
banking industry, many con- 
sumers are feeling bounced. 

William Parker of Fairfax, 
Virginia, said he “felt like an 
orphan’’ when First Union 
Carp, took over Signet Bank 
last month. He could not get 
his new automated teller-ma- 
chine card to weak; not even 
the customer-service repre- 
sentatives at his neighbor- 
hood branch could help. 
"They’d just sit you down at 
the telephone and have you 
call an accounts person’’ hun- 
dreds of miles away, be said. 

The ties that have long 
bound customers to their local 
banks have become strained 
Ay the wave of mergers that 
has left bigger banks, branch 
closings and frequent name 
changes in its wake. 


Two recent surveys indi- 
cated that many customers 
thought mergers led to less 
personal service, higher fees 
and, in the case of small busi- 
nesses, less credit 
One survey of small -busi- 
ness owners showed that mer- 
gers had prompted 25 percent 
to switch banks in trie past 


five years. The survey, by PSI 
Global, a market-research 
firm for Large financial insti- - 
tntions, also found that 32 
percent said they would look 
for a new hanlr if their current 
bank were taken over. 

A recent Gallup poll in- 
dicated that 23 percent of 
bank customers typically left 
for another bank in the wake 
of a bank merger, citing poor' 
or impersonal service, too 
many fees and better rates 
elsewhere. 

Studies by the Federal Re- 
serve Board lend credence to 
some of these complaints. 


According to one report, 
smaller banks appear more 
willing to extend credit to 
smaller businesses. 

“As banks get larger, the 
proportion of assets devoted 
to small-business lending de- 
; dines,’’ the study said. While 
small banks lend 9 percent of 
their total assets to small busi- 
nesses, it said. Large banks 
lend less rhan 2 percent 

The Fed also has found that 
the larger die bank, the higher 
the fees — and the higher the 
n rimm unvbalance nfiqirrrwranf 
for consumers to avoid fees. 

At the same time, large 
banks tend to offer lower in- 
terest rates on checking ac- 
counts. A survey by Bank 
Rate Monitor, a financial-re- 
search firm, shows dial large 
banks pay an average return 
of LI percent on interest- 
bearing checking accounts, 
while small banks pay an av- 
erage of US percent. 


“Generally, smaller banks 
offer consumers a better 
deal,” said Bill Anderson, 
president of Bank Rate Mon- 
itor. “Intuitively, you'd say 
that’s because they’re trying 
to grow the bank and be more 
competitive.” 

He added: “I think we need 
more competition — we need 
more institutions competing 
nationwide to drive the prices 
down." 

But it is more than fees and 
interest rates that has left 
some customers lost in the 
forest of big banks; it is how 
impersonal one of the most 
personal of transactions — 
where to put your money — 
has become. Gone are the 
days when tellers knew each 
customer's name; gone are 
foe lollipops that used to be 
offered to children. 

For Dan Gomez, losing that 
personal touch during a mer- 
ger affected his business. 


BATTLE: Aluminum Workers Strike Gold in Fight for Profit Share 


Continued from Page 15 

share of all future profits, if any. Inaone- 
and - a- half-page letter to Mr. Duker — a 
document that would become pivotal 
evidence more than a decade later in Ms. 
Gilmore’s lawsuit — ARCO spelled out 
that condition, saying employees “will 
have a claim against at least 50 percent 
of foe profits earned in each year.” 

Far from ^objecting, -court records 
show, Mr.. Duker embraced foe idea, 
originally suggesting that employees 
▲should receive 90 percent, not just half. 
w As soon as Mr. Duker and Mr. Brous- 
sard took over, they started a drive to cut 
operating costs, wielding foe threat of 
dosing the plant as leverage with politi- 
cians and government agencies. With 
die entire town behind them, they won 
huge cuts in the plant's electriLiiy rates 
and property taxes. 


A linchpin of the cost-cutting plan, 
though, was persuading the hundreds of 
workers to take a 15 percent pay cut in 
return for a 50 percent share of any 
future profits. With the specter of a shut- 
down loanting, the workers consented. 

“There was a lot of trust,” said Mr. 
Smith, the aluminum workers' presi- 
dent. The cost-cutting paid off hand- 
■ somely. In the year ended July 1986, the 
first foil year under Mr. Dnker’s mam 
agement, Columbia Falls Aluminum 
earned a profit According to court doc- 
uments, the new owners honored their 
profit-sharing agreement to the letter in 
foe first year, taking $13 million for 
themselves and distributing $13 mil- 
lion to workers. 

The next year, they also divided the 
profits almost 50-50 — but with a twist 
dial bothered Revo Somerstlle, the com- 
pany’s chief financial officer. 


In 1986, the two partners in the 
closely held company had borrowed 
their projected share of foe profits from 
Columbia Falls Aluminum’s coffers 
and paid it back with interest. In 1987. 
they borrowed $6-5 million for foe same 
reason, and again they repaid foe money 
— but this time, without interest 
Mr. Somers file would soon have even 
greater reservations about foe owners' 
financ ial dealings. With costs plummet- 
ing and the price of aluminum soaring, • 
the smelter’s profits kept surging. 

Mr. Shipow, Mr. Duker’s lawyer, 
said, “The company denies it did any- 
thing wrong or intimidated anyone.” 

Then why settle for almost $100 mil- 
lion? “There’s no such thing as a slam 
dunk,” Mr. Shipow said. “Instead of 
trying the case, moving on to make a lot 
more money for everyone seemed to be 
foe. way logo.’’ 


STRAUSS-KAHN: French Finance Chief on Vision and Luck 


Continued from Page 15 

levels, consumers soon began spending 
and dissipating economic gloom. 

Now, with foe International Monetary 
Fund predicting that France will have 
one of foe highest growth rates in Europe 
next year, at 3 percent, Mr. Strauss- 
Kahn predicted foal foe French deficit 
fjkould continue to go down next year, to 
2.3 percent of gross domestic product. 
“My objective after the year 2000 is to 
go below 2 percent,” he said. . . 

By Januaiy 2002, foe euro will start 
replacing the franc, the German mark 
and other currencies that now jingle m 
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a moment of panic, and 1 suspect every- 
body will have foe same problem.’ ’ 

But he said he was confident that 
people would -get used to it during a 
three-year period when prices will be 
posted in both francs ana euros, before 
the franc disappears in 2002. 

Paradoxically, 1 Mr. Strauss-Kahn 
says that no longer having to adjost 
monetary policy to keep foe franc tied 
closely -to foe German mark after both 
are replaced by foe euro means that 
France will actually regain the monetary 
sovereignty it had lost hi recent years to 
the German central bank. 

‘ ‘In effect, we have the euro already,” 
he said, pointing to his Reuters monitor. 


factor in foe warm relationship he now 
has with his German counterpart. Fi- 
nance Minister Theo Waigel, who also 
shares with him a love of opera. 

Fluent also in English and Spanish, 
Mr. Strauss-Kahn, who turns 49 this 
week, has been a frequent visitor to the 
United States, partly because one of his 
four children from a previous marriage 
studies and teaches at New York Uni- 
versity. 

His admiration for America is 
tempered with an appreciation of the 
social solidarity that makes Europe so 
different, observed close up from 1993 
to 1997 while he was mayor of Sar- 
celles, a Paris suburb with many poor 


“Doing business with a large 
bank can sometimes be a 
nightmare,” said Mr. Gomez, 
executive vice president of 
Mastercraft Interiors Ltd., a 
six-store chain. 

Twice, mergers have 
caused Mr. Gomez to switch 
banks. The last time, be said, 
the bank ‘ ‘told us they wanted 
us out of their bank.” 

He added: “The new ex- 
ecutives felt foe retail in- 
dustry was out of fashi on for 
loans. We bad a substantial 
line of credit and were finan- 
cially in a stronger position 
than when we bad taken out 
the loan two years earlier.” 

But because they were 
hundreds of miles away, bank 
officials “were not tied into 
the local community and 
weren’t worried” about foe 
effect, Mr. Gomez said. 

The number of h anks and 
financial institutions in the 
United States has been de- 
clining steadily for at least 20 
years, from 18,618 in 1975 to 
12,169 in 1995. 

Banking officials say that 
number now has dropped even 
lower — to fewer than 1 0,000 
— and will continue to fall 

Two weeks ago, Citicorp 
and Travelers Group an- 
nounced a $70 billion merger. 
Last week, NationsBank 


Corp. and BankAmerica 
Corp. said they would form 
America’s first nationwide 
bank in a $60 billion deal; at 
the sainft rirna, Banc One 
Corp. and First Chicago NBD 
Corp. said they would form 
foe nfth-biggesl U.S. bank in 
a $28.9 billion pact 
For many consumers, “the 
large national banks will offer 
convenience,’ ’ said Eric With- 
row, an analyst with SNL Se- 
curities. ‘‘There will be ATMs 
on every comer, branches 
through the town, and con- 
sumers can travel in any state 
and be able to bank there be- 
cause the big national banks 
will have a branch there. ' ’ 

As banks get larger and di- 
versify, some analysts say 
they may become more con- 
sumer-minded. 

“I predict banks will be- 
have more like nonbanks — 
and make their hours longer 
and more convenient,” said 
Robert Li tan. director of eco- 
nomic studies at foe Brook- 
ings Institution. “There's no 
law that says bank offices 
have to close at 3 P.M." 

- Still, of all industries. 
hanks “come out at the low 
end of foe loyalty spectrum, ’ ' 
said Fred Reichheld, author 
of foe book ‘ ‘The Loyally Ef- 
fect” Customer service “has 
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Steve Roccardo in Tucson, Arizona, shoeing ou-.- . 
of a big bank merger two years ago in that region/ 


not been bankers' strong suit 
over the years,” he said as 
b anks are more “number-ori- 
ented” than people-oriented. 

As a result, small banks and 
credit anions are rushing to 
fill foe customer-service void 
being created by the big bank 
mergers. Since 1995, more 


than 300 banks have been cre- 
ated. said Paul Schosberg,; 
president of America’s Com- . 
m unity Bankers. 

“Community bankets see' 
these mergers as opportunities, 
not threats,” Mr. Schosberg' 
said “We’re prepared to cap-' 
italize on the people factor.” - 
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America host 
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© New York Ttmes/Ediled by Will Shorn. 


1 Napoleon's 
home, briefly 
» Oklahoma city 
l On the 


party staple 


ne of those cool, million-mUe 
passengers, we thought. 

Doesn't he piay with... Or no, isn't 
rte the suy with the clarinet 
who always... But then be asked 
for c beer and we found cut 
that he just finished college 
and wes about to start 
his first job. 


For ir.fermcrrcr, and booking: 
www. swissair. com 
or call your ioccl travel agent. 


swissair + 


the refreshing airline 
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Quati^ihd creativity are 


Vi 

the hallmarks of Chopard, the internationally known luxury watch and jewellery firm founded Jjj 


- 

■ tfi 

- 


^v^^Suis-lHyBse Chopard in I860. . . „ 4 . a .lanfij mix of innovative » 

produce high precision watches and precious jewellery through a skuuui H 


A MEETING OF THE MINDS 

By the 1960s Paul- An rlre Chopard, the last watchmaker of the Chopard name, 
had to face the inevitable: none of his sons wanted to continue the family tra- 
dition. At the same time Chopard was pondering what to do, Karl Scheufele, the 
third in line of a dynasty of goldsmiths and watchmakers in the Pforzheim 
region of the Black Forest, was looking for a business to buy. It didn't take the 
two grandsons of the founders of the two companies long to realise that each 
had what the other was looking for. In 1963, almost 100 years after Louis- 
Ulysse had founded Chopard, Paul-Andre sold the firm to Karl Scheufele. While 
the young Scheufele applied himself to modernising the business and laying the 
groundwork for the luxury firm it would become, Paul-Andr6 stayed on in the 
firm until his death in 1968. 


FAMILY BUSINESS 

Today, Chopard remains very much a family affair with Karl Scheufele and wife 
Karin at the helm and their two children, Karl- Friedrich and Caroline as vice- 
presidents. Caroline, 37, is responsible for Haute Joaillerie, design, creation and 
the company's incursions Into the world of perfume and elegant accessories. A 
trained goldsmith, her older brother Karl- Friedrich, 40, runs the men’s watch 
division as well as the technological and business side of the firm. 

The family holds regular board meetings to discuss everything from overall 
strategy to new designs and products. Discussions and brainstorming are 
encouraged, but even then there are occasional surprises - like the batch of 
pink diamonds Caroline Gruosi- Scheufele arrived at a meeting with one day. 
“At the time,” she recalls, “I bad just jumped on the opportunity to buy a bunch 
of these rare gems without having any idea of how 1 was going to use them in 
our jewellery. But when the invoice arrived in my father's office, I had a lot of 
explaining to do.” The ensuing “La Vie eo Rose” collection fashioned from 
these rare pink diamonds has become one of the company's most successful and 
unusual jewellery lines. 

When not in Geneva, family members travel constantly to represent the firm which 
has boutiques in 22 cities from New York to Kuala Lumpur, Osaka to Singapore. 
While the Scheufele family keeps an eye on the Chopard boutiques around the 
world, a cast of hundreds of designers, goldsmiths, polishers, lathe operators, 
toolmakers, casters and engravers is busily crafting jewellery at the factory in 
Pforzheim, Germany and watches at the modern complex in Meyrin, five min- 
utes from the Geneva airport Two years ago a “manufacture” for the produc- 
tion of a new automatic movement, was set up in Fleurier, 40 kilometres from 
Geneva. “We have a very good, close contact with our staff.” says Karl- Friedrich. 
“We’re not closed behind a door with a watchdog in front'" 


Today Chopard continues to 

design, high te chno logy and traditional craftsmanship. 

In addition, the company has brought out accessories - in the form of eyewear, 
four fragrances of exclusive perfumes, silk scarves and sophisticated tableware. 
All these items can be found in Chopard’s exclusive boutiques and comers 
around the world. A new boutique has just opened in Munich and two others 
will soon open in Florence and Marbella. Most of the boutiques are like private 
homes, complete with wood panelling, and 19th century mirrors atop authen- 
tic fireplaces. The company also has 25 comers around the globe, either with- 
in jewellery shops or at exclusive department stores such as Harrod s. 

The business continues to grow by leaps and bounds with subsidiaries in France, 
Austria, Italy, Spain and the United States, along with offices in Moscow and 
Singapore and distribution in more than 50 countries. 



SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

Self-sufficiency is a respected value in this family company. “We make almost 
everything ourselves, from the gold armbands and the cases to the watch faces" 
says Karl Scheufele Senior, conceding that costs may be high but “ideas can be 
transformed into reality almost immediately.” Karl- Friedrich adds: “This is also 
important because it gives us a high degree of flexibility and discretion.” 

Each year, for example, Chopard receives from 400 to 600 orders for unique 
pieces. The most expensive to date is the Chopardissimo, the world’s most -quality of our products and of the service in our existing boutique network,* 
expensive jewellery watch, which was presented at the Basel Jewellery Fair in isays Karl- Friedrich Scheufele. 


THEFUTURE 

Louis- Ulysse Chopard would be pleased to see that the little business which 
started in a mountain workshop continues its concern with quality, craftsman- 
ship, and closeness to customers. “One of our goals is to always improve the 


the Spring of 1997. Over 2000 hours of work went into this 25 million dollar 
masterpiece which is comprised of three heart-cut diamonds - a 15Kt pink dia- 
mond, a 12 Kt blue one and an 11 Kt white one. “A valuable piece like the 
Chopardissimo is like a Van Gogh - it can't be repeated,” states Caroline Gruosi- 
Scheufele. 

Individual orders can, of course, cost astronomical sums of money but one does- 
n’t necessarily have to break the bank to find affordable items at Chopard: small 
pieces of jewellery , as well as watches in the “Happy Sport” and “Mille Miglia" 
line, are available in a range of prices from Sfr. 1,500 to 3,500. “We tend to try 
to have a variety of prices in order to attract young customers so they can get 
to know Chopard,” says Caroline Gruosi-Scheufele. Whether in the affordable 
price range or the luxury one, Chopard purposely favours high quality over 
mass production. “The reason we limit ourselves to 35,000 watches and about 
the same amount of pieces of jewellery a year is that our customers are inter- 
ested in our products because they are exclusive - and exclusivity is given by 
rarity" says Karl-Friedrich. 


: ; ••o;g jOsgn- 

In 1976 Chopard designer Ronald Kurowski came up with a brilliant idea and 
an enormous technical challenge. In his “Happy Diamonds” concept, small 
diamonds freely Boat inside the watchface. This creation was such a success that 
it won the 1976 Golden Rose of Baden-Baden, one of the most prestigious watch 
design awards in the world. Since then, happy diamonds continue to float joy- 
ously inside the teddy bears, elephants, and clowns of the “Happy Diamonds” 
collection which since has been followed by a “Happy Sport” collection. 

Other watches in the sport line go by die exclusive names of “St- Moritz” 
“Gstaad” and “Mille Miglia”. In contrast, the “lmperiale” coflection offers 
sophisticated watches set with precious gems. Inspired by her many trips to the 
Far East, the “Casmir” collection, created by Caroline Gruosi-Scheufele, fea- 
tures the famous teardrop motif, a unique association of swirling arabesques or 
floral patterns. 

The Haute Joaillerie watch and jewellery line is inspired by the Fifties style. 
Watches are ornamented with gold and diamonds or precious stones. In the “Ice 
Cube” watch collection designed by Fawaz Gruosi. Caroline's husband, and 
signed by de Crisogono for Chopard, the square case is set with 76 square-cut 
diamonds and even the caseback is gem-set 


Even as the company makes plans to extend its network of boutiques and 
-expand operations to South America, it proceeds with the caution and attention 
to detail that has always characterised a family business respecting tradition, 
while continually moving ahead. No small wonder then that when Karl- 
Friedrich Scheufele says that the company plans to increase production in the 
future, be prudently adds “within reasonable limits.” 


MILLE MIGLIA - THINGS OF BEAUTY 

Dus year's Mille Miglia will mark the tenth year that Chopard has sponsored 
the legendary car race. Held every year from 1927 to 1957 and revived in 1977, 
the race takes place over a magnificent 1000- mile stretch of road r unning fro at 
Brescia to Rome. 

Car enthusiast Karl-Friedrich Scheufele says he has never missed a race since 
the Chopard sponsorship began ten years ago. Dus year, with teammate Jacky 
Ickx, he’ll once again be at the wheel of the late James Dean’s favorite car, the 
1955 A Spyder Porsche 550 lent by the Stuttgart Porsche museum. 

For the Chopard vice-president, the connection between luxury watches and 
beautiful sports cars 16 obvious. “It's been said that lovers of beautiful cars also 
have a great weakness for beautiful timepieces and vice versa. In both cases, 
sporting elegance and high performance play a special part,” he says. 

Die sponsoring of the race gave birth to the “Mille Miglia” Collection, a line of 
sports watches including sports chronographs available with either quartz or 
automatic movement 

JOSE CARRERAS 






1998 Mille Miglia watch 


In July 1988, one year after he fell ill with - and recovered from - leukemia, 
world-renowned tenor Jose Carreras founded the Jose Carreras International 
Foundation for the Fight against Leukemia to encourage science and research 
efforts and support promising scientific projects through grants. As friends of 
Jose Carreras, the Scheufele family set up a Swiss Foundation with Mr. Carreras 
in Switzerland in 1991 and a German one in 1995. Karl Scheufele is President 
of the Swiss Foundation and vice-president of the German one. 

In 1996 Jose Carreras and Chopard President Karl Scheufele decided to create 
a limited scries Jose Carreras watch each year for five years. Proceeds from the 
sales of the watches will go to (be Foundation. The. first edition of 250 was 
engraved with a drawing of the “Wiener Staatsoper” and signed by Jos6 
Carreras: 

Last year the Jose Carreras watch was dedicated to the “Deutsche Staatsoper” 
opera house in Berlin which is represented on the back of each watch. The 
power reserve indicator of the men's watch, presented in a limited series of 250, 
is marked by four notes of music. A ladies version in a series of 250 is also avail- 
able for the first time. Sfr. 250,000 from the sales of these watches will be donated 
to the Foundation. 
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Happy Hearts ring s and Happy Sport watch 

BASEL 1998 

Die new “St. Moritz” watch, the latest in the “St Moritz” collection which was 
launched in 1980, will be presented at the Basel Jewellery Fair from April 22- 
29. Completely redesigned, the steel watch has eight screws on the bezel, hour 
markers and Roman numerals. Dials are in blue, white or copper to enhance 
the polished or fine-brushed steel. Die new St Moritz exists in two versions 
both with self-winding movement and 43-hour power-reserve, of which one is 
a chronograph. 

Also to be presented at Basel: the new self-winding 1998 edition of the Chopard 
“Mille Miglia” chronograph in black and steel colours. Its main feature is its 
“rubber tire" strap with the famous Dunlop racing tire design of the sixties. 
Specially created to celebrate the tenth year of Chopard’s sponsorship of the 
Mille Miglia race, the watch will be presented to each competitor with the cor- 
responding starting number engraved on the case back. 
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L.U.G I860 -A RETURN TO ROOTS ; 

Very few firms which seU watches actually make them. Yc * 

Chopard’s founder, Louis- Ulysse Chopard, had in mind w en e P 
nw. in 1860 - and what Karl-Friedrich Scheufele was convinced the company ^ 
needed to do to return to its watchmaking past “We were prodoong man, part, 
ourselves but not the parts for watches. This was something was minapg in 
our concept” he recalled. , « r - 

Producing a calffire which would enable the company to become a manufac- 
ture”, a coveted tide bestowed only on watchmakers who manufacture every 
single part of a watch, was no small task. Top-secret meetings beganm the 
a utumn of 1993, sketches were made and prototypes developed. In 1995 the . ^ 
company established its own high-tech manufacturing center in the towu of ^ 
Fleurier located in the heart of a region with a strong watchmaking edition. ^ 
Looking back on the experience, Karl-Friedrich recalls that it was definitely 
discouraging at certain times. It was really an ordeal before we finally dune up £ 
with the movement” _ - A* 

After three years of hard work and endless tests and trials, the new calibre, die T- 
movement of which was entirely designed and crafted in the Chopard worts’. _,j 
diops, was finally produced in 1996. 

With its Breguet balance-spring 
and - 22 carat gold microrotor, the 
L.U.C. 1860 passed the stringent 
requirements which must be ful- 
filled before the watches are 
allowed to he stamped with the 
coveted “poingon de Geneve”, the 
seal of authenticity of a Geneva 
watch manufacture. In 1997 the 
L.U.C. 1860 1.96 men’s watch won 
the prestigious Watch of the Year 
Award attributed by a panel of spe- 
cialized journalists and watch 
retailers. The LU.C 1860 line has 
been so successful that the top-of- 
th e-line watch with the Geneva 
seal has been sold out for a year. 

The company is rightly proud of 
this achievement. “Becoming a 
“manufacture” has both reposi- 
tioned the company in the men's 
watch market and within the small 

circle of elite watchmakers” com- 

ments Karl-Friedrich Scheufele. LU.Cuxnch 
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GENEVE 
27. roe do Rhone 
CH-L204 Geneve 
Tel. 22/310 70 50 
& 

8. rne de la Confederation 
CE-I204 Geneve 
Tel. 22/311 37 28 

ATHENS 

Hotel Athenaeum 
Intercontinental 
89. Svngrou Avenue 
GR-U 710 Athens 
TeL 1/921 69 37 
& 

2, Stadion & Vonkoarestiou 
Syntagma Square 
GR-10564 Athens 
Tel. 1/322 93 82 

BADEN-BADEN 
Korgarten 12 
D-76530 Baden-Baden 
Tel. 7221/244 06 

CANNES 
La CroiseUe 9 
F -06400 Cannes 

Tel. (0)492 98 07 07 
ISTANBUL 

Mim Kfgnal Oke 

Caddari n°ll/l 
Niqantaqi 
Istanbul / Turkey 
Td. 212/225 1775 

LONDON 

14A, New Bond Street 
UK-London WIY9PF 
Td. 171/409 31 40 


. MOSCOW 
Hotel Metropol 
Teatralny Proezd 1/4 
103012 - Moscow / R a* sia 
TeL 95/927 69 80 

MUNCHEN 
Tbeatmer Straw 44 
D-80333 Muncben 
Td. 89/224 343 

PARIS 

72. rue do Faubourg 
Saint-Honore 
F-75008 Paris 
Td. (0)1 42 66 67 30 

WIEN 

Kohhnarkt 16 
A- 1010 Wien 
Tel. 1/533 719 719 

NEW YORK 
725 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY-10021 /USA 
Tel. 212/247 3300 


DUBAI 
Wafi Centre 
Dubai / U.A.E 
Tel. 4/36 60 02 


KUWAIT 

Shop n°2B4, Ground Floor, 
Salhiya Commercial Complex 
Kuwait Gty/U_A.E 
Tel. 965/240 57 53 


BOMBAY 

Shree Om Chambers 
123 August KrandMarg 
Bombay -400 036 / India 
Td. 22/368 44 96 

JAKARTA 

Plaza Seuayan, Level 1, n°112 B 
JL. Asia Afrika n°8 
Jakarta PnsM 10270/ 
Indonesia 

TeL 21/572 57 30 . 

KUALA LUMPUR 
Lot 3. Main Lobby 
Hilton Hotel 
In Inn Sul tan Ismail 
50250 Kuala Lumpur / Malaysia 
TeL 3/248 31 89 ’ 

SINGAPORE 

435 Orchard Road, n°02-36 
Wisma Atria, Singapore 238877 
TeL 65/737 6451 

TAIPEI 

Taipei Metro the Mall 
2/F, 203, See .2 
Tun Hwa South Road 
Taipei / Taiwan 
Td. 2/377 28 59 

OSAKA 

The Hotel NDdco 
1-3-3 Nishi-Shinaaibashi 
Chuo-ku - Osaka / Japan 
TeL 6/251 3331 

TOKYO 
8-4-14 Akasaka 
Miuato-ku . - • 

Tokyo / Japan 
Tel. 3/3746 4800 



Houte-JoaUlerie Collection 


Ice Cube Collection 


“THE WORLD OF CHOPARD” 

produced in it* entirety by K & K Promotion 
Wnler: Juliette Rev 

For further information: 

Chopard S.A. 

Rue de Veyroi 8 - 1217 Mevrin-Cenev* 

TeL +41 22/71931 31 - Fax +41 22m9 3l 35 
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France Tops Belgiu 
To Gain Fed Cup Ses 
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Spanish and Swiss Women Also Advance 


CmMbfOtrSngFmftDltpaKka 

GHENT, Belgium — France, the de- 
fending champion, reached the Feder- 
ation Cap semifinals Sunday when 
Nathalie Tauziat and Alexandra Fusai 
beat Els Callens and Laurence Conrtois 
of Belgium, 6-4, 6-0. in the decisive 
donbles. 

Spain, the United States and Switzer- 
land also advanced to the World Group 
semifinals of the women’s team com- 
petition. 

Before the weekend match, Yannick 
Noah, the French coach, told Maiy 
Pierce, the highest-ranked French play- 
er, that she was out of the Fed Cup 
lineup because she did not want to at- 
tend the early training sessions. 

He then sidelined Tauziat, a 30-year- 
old veteran ranked 12th in the world, 
preferring to rely on the youthful vigor 
of Sarah Pitkowski, 22, who was No. 44 
in the WTA rankings. 

The French were even at 1-1 after 
Saturday but fell behind 2-1 wben Domi- 
nique Van Roost of Belgium beat 
Sandrine Testud in Sunday’s first reverse 
singles, 7-5, 7-6 (9-7). Pitkowski saved 
France in the second singles, beating 
Sabine Appelmans, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1. Noah 
then brought out Tauziat for the doubles. 

In Brno, Czech Republic, top-ranked 
Martina Hingis led Switzerland to a 4- 1 
victory Sunday 'over the Czechs in a 
first-round tie. In the opening match of 
the day, Hingis beat Jana Novotna, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-2, to give Switzerland a 2-1 Lead. 
The Swiss clinched the best-of-five tie 
when Patty Schnyder beat Adriana Ger- 
si, 6-3, 6-3. Hingis and Schnyder de- 
feated Denisa Chladkova and Ludmila 
Richterova in the doubles, 6-0, 6-1. 

In Saarbruecken. Germany, Magu 
Serna and Conchita Martinez beat An- 
drea Glass and Wiltiud Probst in doubles 
to give Spain a 3-2 victory and a place in 
the semifinals. The Spaniards won the 
decisive doubles, 6-4, 7-6 (7-5). 


In the reverse singles. Glass. beat 
Martinez, 3-6, 6-3 , 6-2, but Sema rallied : 
to beat Jana Kandarr, 6-3, 6-4. 

The Spaniards played without the in- 
jured Arantxa Sanchez Vicario, No. 6 in 
die world. Germany was without Steffi 
Graf and Alike Haber, who are both 
injured. 

.Lindsay Davenport beat Miriam 
Oremans, 6-1, 6-2, on Kiawah Island, 
South Carolina, on Sunday to give the 
United States an unbeatable 3-0 lead 
over the Netherlands. 

Davenport hit winners from both 
sides, leaving the Dutch player wrong- 
footed many times. 

On Saturday, Davenport struggled in 
her 6-4, 6-1 victory over 200th-ranked 
Amanda Hopmans. Oremans had lost 

6 1. 6- 2 to Monica Seles in her first-day 
singles. 

Switzerland faces France and Spain 
plays the United States in the semifinals 
on July 25-26. (AP. Reuters) 

■ Martin Wins in Barcelona 

Todd Martin beat Alberto Berasateg- 
ui of Spain, 6-2, 1-6, 6-3, 6-2, in exactly 
two hours Sunday to become the first 
American singles player in 41 years to 
win the $135,000 Godo Open, The As- 
sociated Press reported from Bar- 
celona. 

The American served 10 aces during 
the match and won 79 percent of his first 
service points. He began strongly by 
breaking Berasategui’s serve in the 
second game of the match. 

The last U.S. singles player to win the 
tournament was Herbert Flam in 1957. 

In Tokyo, Andrei Pavel of Romania, 
ranked 109th in die world, won his first 
ATP tour title Sunday, pounding out a 6- 

3. 6- 4 victoiy over Byron Black of Zi- 
mbabwe in the Japim Open final. 

Japan's Ai Sugiyama defended her 
women's title, overcoming Corina Mor- 
ariu of the United States, 6-3. 6-3. 
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OUT OF THE SADDLE — Nobuatsu Aoki falling off hisSOOcc Suzuki during the Malaysian Motorcycling 
Grand JPrix in Pasir Gudang on April 19. The bike burst into flames, but Aoki walked away from the 
crash. Mick Doohan, on a Honda, won the race. Carlos Ctaeca was second and Max Biaggi was third. 


Kenyan Wo 


II 


The Associated Press 

ROTTERDAM, Netherlands — Te- 
gla Loroupe of Kenya ran the fastest 
marathon ever by a women Sunday 
when she won the Rotterdam Marathon 
in 2 hours, 20 minutes and 47 seconds. 

Loroupe, who won this race last year, 
beat the mark of 2:21:06 set by Ingrid 
Kristiansen of Norway in London on 
April 21, 1985. 

The fastest men’s and women's times 
have been run in Rotterdam. Belayneh 
Dinsamo of Ethiopia set the men ’s stan- 
dard of 2:06:50 in the 1988 race. The 


an Runs Fastest Marathon 


course has since been straightened to 
make for even faster times. 

The International Amateur Athletic 
Federation, the governing body of track 
and field, does not recognize official 
world records for road races, because 
different courses make different de- 
mands on runners. 

Loroupe, who earned a $150,000 bo- 
nus for her time, started quickly. After 
6.2 miles, she was 20 seconds ahead of 
the pace set by Kristiansen in 1985. 
Over the final miles, Loroupe looked 
comfortable as she coasted home, no 


other female runner near her. 

Fabian Roncero of Spain, the men’s 
winnw, struggled to the finish in 
2:07:27. The men’s leading group ran 
the first half of the race more than a 
min ute under the record pace. When 
Roncero made a break around the 15- 
mile mark, most of his early pursuers 
foil away. After 23 -5 miles, he pulled up 
and bent to touch his toes, apparently 
feeling pain in his hamstring. He man- 
aged a final desperate acceleration to 
hold off Bong Ju Lee of South Korea, 
who finis hed second in 2:07:44. 


Bartoli Flie& 
Across Hills, 
To Victory in 



The Associated Press 

LIEGE, Belgium — Michele Bart# 
won the Liege-Bastogne- Liege bicycle 

race for the second successive year Suit 

dav. shaking off all challenges on tig 
fuii hills of the oldest classic to take tfce 

lead in the World Cup standings. > 

Bartoli, an Italian with the Asia 
team, broke away with 15 kilometers^ 
miles) to go and finished m dominatitig 
style, 1 minute 13 seconds ahead of 
Laurent Jalabcrt, a Frenchmen with toe 
ONCE team and the world s No. 1 nd££ 
It was the same 1-2 finish as last year." 

Two more Italians, Rodolfo Massi of 
Casino and Francesco Casagrande eft 
Cofidis, were third and fourth. 100 me- 
ters behind Jalabert. - , 

The victory gave Bartoli the lead ^ 
the World Cup standings ahead * 
Franco Ballerim, an Italian with the 
Mapei team. 

“Throughout the race I felt really, 
really strong, ’ ’ Bartoli said. 

The 265-kilometer trek through the 
Ardennes hills of southern Belgium in- 
cluded more than a dozen climbs, with a 
tough one leading up to the finish line. 
Bartoli made the difference well before 
that " 

Evgeni Benin, toe 1994 winner* 
made toe first break of importance in toe 
race, armtA-ing with 60 kilometers to 
go. 

By the toughest climb, the Redoute 
hill, toe Russian rider for La Francaise 
des Jeux had built his lead to two and a 
half minutes. Bartoli began the chase 
there and was joined by an elite group of 
six. 

Bartoli made another break with 15 
kilometers to go and went alone after 
Berzin, caught him and passed him. 
Rr»rzrn finished far hack. if" 
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BASEBALL 


Major League Stan din os 


- AMmCAN UAGUI 

EASTDIVniON 



W 

L 

Pd. 

GB 

New York 

9 

4 

492 

'0 

Baltimore 

11 

5 

688 

— 

Boston 

10 

6 

425 

1 

Tampa Bay 

9 

6 

600 

116 

Toronto 

7 9 

CENTRAL EHVBION 

.438 

4 

Cleveland 

11 

4 

733 

— 

Minnesota 

7 

9 

438 

4’.1 

Kansas Qty 

7 

10 

X12 

5 

Chicago 

6 

9 

JOH 

5 

Detroit 

3 12 

WEST DIVISION 

700 

8 

Texas 

10 

5 

Ml 

— 

Anaheim 

7 

8 

467 

3 

Seattle 

J 

10 

.412 

4 

Oakland 

4 

11 

707 

6 


NATIONAL UUUHII 


EAST DIVISION 



W 

L 

Pd. 

GB 

Atlanta 

10 

6 

.625 

— 

New York 

10 

6 

425 

— 

Phltodelphta 

7 

8 

MJ 

2* 

Montreal 

4 

12 

-250 

6 

Florida 

4 

13 

735 

6 ’A 

CENTRAL DIVISION 



Milwaukee 

11 

5 

488 



St. Louis 

11 

6 

647 

Vi 

Chicago 

10 

7 

688 

lb 

Houston 

10 

8 

556 

2 

Clndrmati 

g 

9 

.471 

3« 

Pittsburgh 

7 

U 

789 

5 

WEST DIVISION 



San Diego 

14 

3 

J24 

— 

San Frandsca 

9 

B 

529 

5 

Los Angeles 

8 

8 

500 

5b 

Cokmdo 

6 

11 

753 

8 

Arizona 

5 

13 

778 

9V, 


niDAT UHtCOBU 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Onwksul Ml 000 DIO W 6 1 

Boston 000 ON 002 1-3 14 1 

(10 Innings) :Nagy, M. Jackson (9), 
Assonrnodwr (9) and S. Alomar; P .Martinez, 
Gordon (10) and Hatteberg, Voritek (10). 
W— Gordon. 2-1. L— Assenmadier, 1-2. 
HR— ClevoJand, Giles (6). 

Chicago MQ 000 IDO — 1 6 1 

Toronto 102 101 10»-4 10 2 

Bere, Ford hem (6). T. CasffBo (8) and 
Kinder. Clemens, Rlsfey (7), QuantrW (9) 
and Fletcher. W-Oeraons, 2-1. L-Bere, M. 
HR— Toronto, Canseco (6). 

Now York 500 310 200-11 12 1 

Detroit 000 000 200-1 7 1 

Petfitte. Holmes (71 and Posada 
J.Thompson. Bochtter (5). Damn (7), Bnoccril 
(BVToJones C9) and J. Oliver. W~Pdtt1ta 2- 

2. L— J. Thompson, 1-3. HRs— Mew York. 
Jeter (1), T. Martinez (2). 

Seattle 012 403 001—11 15 0 

Minnesota 110 000 040-6 10 0 

Fawwa Stacvmb (8). Ayala (9) and D. 
Wilson: Milton, FJJodriguez (4). Carrasco (7) 
and STetatmcn, Jv.Valertttn (7). W— Fassero, 
1-0. L— MJRui 2-1. HRs— Seattle. Griffey Jr. 
(7). Minnesota. Men res (31. 

BaWmara 002 200 000-4 ID I 

Texas 006 000 00*— 6 13 1 

Erickson. Omrtton (3), TeMattiews 15). 
MBs (7) and Webster, Holies (8): D.OJtvn. 
Parfk (S), Gunderson (B), Wettekmd (9) and 

I.Rodnguer. W— Pavlik, 1-1. L— Erickson. 3- 
l.Sv— Weltetand (3). 

TtsqMBar 000 000 000-0 6 1 

Anaheim 200 000 21*— 5 11 0 

GorecU A. Lopez (6). R. Toils (fl), Carlson 
(81 and OlFeOce GFIniey and Walbeck. 
W-C. Finley, 34L l-GareckL l-l 

HR— Anaheim. Salmon (6). 

Kmnsaty 100 000 DM 003-4 13 0 

Onttand MX) 000 100 000— f 7 0 

(12 bmingsliPichafdo, Bcvtl (7), Rasada (8). 
Service (0), J. Montgomery fl 2) and Fasana. 
MLSweeney IB); Oqnst Taytor (9). 
Dougherty <111, Mahler (12) and 
Mocfaitane. w— Sendee. 1-0. L— Dougherty, 
0-2. Sv— JMuntgurrwrv (3). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Las Angeles 221 200 400— li 14 9 

Chicago 200 000 100-3 4 I 

Park, F. Lankford (7) and Piazza Prince 
(B): M-dork, Tetemaco (3). MalhoHand (7). 
VanRyn (8) and Serrate. W— Pork, 2-0. L— M. 
dark, 20. Sv — F. Lankford 0). HRs-Lds 
A ngeles, HaNanriswaifti Q). Piazza u), Zefle 
(2). Chlcaga Marandlnl (1). 

San Diego 120 022 000-7 I 0 

Pittsburgh 012 200 000-5 II I 

JJ-iamffian, BoaMnger (5), MlaS (B). 
Hitchcock <EJ, Hoffman 19) and G. Mfeni 
SchmWL Tabaka U). Rincon (8), Label le (9) 
and Kendal W— floehringei, 2-1 . L— Tabaka 
0-1. 5v— HaBmnn (4). HRs — 5cm Dtega & 
Vaughn (5). PWsburgh, A. Martin (1). 

New York 100 200 000-3 4 0 

Cindnati 002 020 OOx-4 8 2 

B Janes, McMlchaef (TL Cook (7) and A. 
CastUta. Speftr (8): Ramlinger. Shaw 18) and 
Taabensee, Fardyce (8). W— Remflnger, 2-2. 
L— 8. Jones, 0-2. S»— 5hcw (5). 

San Francisco in 000 000-2 5 0 

Milwaukee 293 000 00x-5 7 0 

Estes, Johnstone (7) tmd B. Johnson 
Mercedes, A. Reyes (7), MMyers (8), D. 
Jones (91 and Mattieny. W— Mercedes. 1-0. 
L— Estes. 0-1 Sv-O. Jones to. 

Montreal 000 2M 010-3 7 3 

Houston 101 020 Htt— 5 6 0 

Hormansoa DeHart (7). Telford (8) and 
WUgei; Hatoma, Mogmmte (B), B. Wagner 
(5) and Ausnws- w— Hatoma l-l. 
L— HamdrttOiv 1-2. Sv-B. Wagner (4). 
HR— Houston, Biggie 12). 

PhflcxtetpWa JOB 220 000-i II 0 

St Louis 002 330 00*-fl 10 0 

Step tensor, Whiteside (3). Winston (5). 
Games (61, M. Letter (8) and Parent Podia 
Busby (6). Botfenfldd (9) and LarnpKn. 
W-PaUfte 2-0. L— Wtiifesfcfe 0-1. 


Sv— BottaTflekJ (3). HRs— Phliodelphla 
Brag no Cfl.St Luute, McGwire (©. Lampkin 

(4) , Gant Q). 

Florida 010 000 301-5 4 3 

Arizona ON 130 03K-7 12 1 

Medina. J. Sandwz (5), Q|tda (6), 
Henriquez (7). Darensbourg (7) aid C 
Johnson; Blair. R. Springer (7). F- Rodriguez 
(9) and Fabregrs. W— R. Springer, 1-0. 
L— Oarensbourg, 0-1. Sv— F. Rodrigues (3). 
HR — Florida D. Lae (5). 

SAXTIKDAY UHUCOMS 
AOBUCAN LEAGUE 

Chicago 100 in 110-4 9 2 

Toronto 031 013 Olx-4 12 0 

Navarra, Rizzo (A), C CastMo (5), T. 
CastUta (7) and OSrienr Hentgwv Almanzor 
(7), Ptosac (8), QuantriH (9) and Flgtcher. 
W— Hentgon, 2-1. L— Navarra 1*Z 

HRs— Chtoagtv F. Thomas 2 (3). M. Ordonez 
(3). Toronto. Canseco (7). Sprague (1). 
Cleveland ON IN 024-7 40 0 

Barton 020 «0 011—4 9 1 

Jr.Wright Mormon (8), Phil* (BL T. 
Martin [fl), M. Jackson (9) and S. Ataman 
Wakefield, Lowe (8). Echersley (9), Wacdln 
(9) and Hatteberg. W— T. Martin. 1-0. 
L— Eckersley. 1-1. Sv— M. Jadcson (7). 
HRs — Boston. OLeary2 IS). 

New York IN 023 020-fl 13 3 

Detroit 010 IN 100-3 13 3 

Cone. R. Mendoza (6). Lloyd (7). Nelson 
(B), Stanton (9) and Gkanfl; Keagle, Sager 

(5) . Runyan M). Ftarle (7). Broad (81. 
Slanders (9) and Casanova W— Cone, l-l. 
L— Keinto 0-3, 

Kansas Qty ON 011 000-2 7 0 

Oakland ON too oe*— 3 4 a 

Riwdk BeviJ (fl), WMsenont (fl) and 
Fasana MLSweemy (8); Rogers. T. 
JJMattwwt (8). Groom (O. Taytor (8) and 
Moefaitoie. W— Rogers. 2-1. L-Rusdv 1-3. 
Sv— Taytor CO. HRs— Kansas City, 
En. Young (1). Oaktarm Baumigal (1). 
Seattle 2N 110 100-5 12 1 

Minnesota IN 110 000-3 9 0 

Claud* Spaflaric (5), Timlin (7), Ayala (9) 
and D. Wilson: Tewtaibury, Trombley (8) and 
SfeMroeh-W— Cloud* 2-l.L— Tewksbury. 2- 

2. S»— Aynta (3). HRs— Seattle. A. Rodriguez 
(5). Minnesota, Lawton (3), Orflz (3). 
Batttnwre 001 230 004-10 IS 0 

Texas 201 010 004—8 11 0 

K anientedcs Rhodes (6). A. Benitez (9) and 
Hate: Bartiett Gunderson (51, D. Patterson 

(7) , Balles (8), Crabtree (9) and I. Rodriguez. 
W— Kamlenledd. 2-0. L— Burkett 1-2. 

HRs— Texas: McLemare 2 (2). 

Tampa Bay 012 202 100-0 1 2 
Anaheim ON ON 010-1 5 I 

Alvarez, Medr (8) and Flaherty; DJcksoa 
Robertson (4). OBvores (8) and Navtn. 
W— ATvorez, 3-1. L— Dickson, 0-3. 
HR— Tampa Bay, B. Smith 0). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

New York 003 010 0« 1—5 4 I 

Oocnwfi 010 2IB ON 0—4 10 1 

(10 mningsirYaEtiil, Bohanon (6), Rains (8), 
J. Franco (10) and A. CastBto, Spehr (9); 
HomisctL SrriOvan (7), BeSnda (9) and 
Tmrbensee. W— R«as, 1-0. L— Belinda 0-2. 
Sv— J. Franco (4). HRs— GnarmatL 
Nunnally (1), Taubensee (1). 

5an Francisco NO IN 009-1 7 3 
MRSraufcM 200 010 00X-3 < 0 

Hershlser, Poole (7), 5. Reed (B) end B. 
Johnson: P. Wagner, NLMyera (5), C Fax (7), 
Wickman (8), D. Jones TO and Motherly. 
W-P. Wagner, 1-1. L — Hershlser, 0-l.Sv-D. 
Janes (5). HR— MBmutee. drillo (2). 

Son Kego ON 111 020 2-7 15 2 

Ptmbargh 003 011 ON 0-5 14 3 

(f0 Innings) Ashby. C Reyes (7). Hitchcock 
(B), MJcefl (8), Hoffman (10) and 

CHemandez. G. Myers (10); LaaEza Peters 
(5), Christiansen (71 M.W1Rdns (8), Rincon 

(8) . Loisetla (10) and KendalL W— Micefl, 2- 

0. L — Lobefle, 1-1. Sv— Hoffman (5). 
HRs— San Diego. Joyner (3), CHemandez 
(2). Sheets 03. 

PhABMpKa 101 ON 201— S 9 0 

St Laois IN 320 09x— 4 10 0 

MlGrace, Spradlin (7) and Ueberthab 
Aybar. Pettconek (7>. BoBenfleld (81. 

Brantley TO and Lampkin. W— Aybar, 2-Z 
L— ML Groce, t-2- Sv— Brantley (3). 

HRs— PtilfodelDNa. GtonvBo (1), Rolen (3). 
M. Lewis (?). 

Las Angeles OH ON SOI— 1 5 1 

Chfcnga BN ON 00x-8 0 0 

Noma DreUart Cl), Bruska (7). Osuna (B) 
and Piazza Prince (7); K-Wood. PSsctotta (A), 
T. Adams TO and Seroals. W-K. Wood. 1-1. 
L— Noma 1-2. HR-Los Angeles. T. 
Hubbani (2)- 

Ftarida 203 ON 000-5 5 1 

Artznaa OH 002 4lx— 7 12 l 

Larkin, Alfonseca (7). F. HenrSa (7) aid C. 
Johnson: BaAnderaan, Manuel (5), 
Sodawsky TO, F.Radrtfloaz (?) andSftmart. 
W-ManueL 1-0. L-Aifomxm 0-1. Sv— F. 
Rodriguez (4). HRs-Ftotlda Katsay (2). 
Arizona J. BeB (4). K. Gartia Q). 

Altarta 150 121 001-11 12 0 

Colorado 820 001 001-4 7 1 

Neogle and J. Lopes Astada B. MJanes 
15), McElroy UO. Veres (8), Munoz (7) and 
Marmaring. W — Neogla, 2-1. L— Astada 1- 

3. HRs— Atlanta ChJones (8). Catarada 

Burks (7). - 

MoaJrerri 200 IN 000-3 9 0 

Houston ' 101 010 NT-4 B 1 
M. Valdes, Bennett (5). Mine (7>, M. 
BatWa (8) ond M. Hubbard Widget V); 
Lima, NMuwski (8), D. Henry TO and 
Auwsui Eusebio TO- W-O. Henry, 1-fl. 
L— M. Batista M. HRs— Mordreal Fuflmer 
D), Andrews Q). Houston, Berry (3). 


Japanese Leagues 




W 

L 

T 

Pet 

• GB 

Hiroshima 

10 

5 

0 

Mt 


aiutiiefti 

8 

6 

0 

571 

IV* 

Yomlnri 

8 

6 

0 

571 

IV* 

Yokohama 

A 

6 

0 

500 

2VS 

Hanshin 

6 

7 

0 

.462 

3 


Yakult 2 10 0 

MCUKUMUfl 

.167 

6V, 


W 

L 

T 

Pd 

.GB 

Dolor 

8 

3 

0 

.737 

_ 

Kintetsu 

B 

3 

0 

.727 



Latte 

6 

4 

a 

500 

1» 

Nippon Ham 

5 

5 

0 

500 

2V. 

sefbu 

3 

8 

a 

773 

5 

Orix 

2 

9 

0 

.182 

6 


MnmDAVMsotri 

PACFTC LEAGUE 

DoMiaSelhus 
Orix 3, Kintetsu 0 
Lotte i Nippon Ham 3 

CENTRAL LEAGUE 
Hanshin 9. Ycmhnl B 
Hiroshima 7. Yaku It 0 
Yokohama 12, Churdchi 1 

sum at nmn . 

PACIFIC LEAGUE 
Seftxj X Ddel 2 
Kintetsu B> Orix 3 
Nippon Ham 7, Latte t 

CENTRAL LEAGUE 
Hiroshima 9, Yakult 8, 10 limbigs 
Hansfiln fl, Yomiuri 4 
Chunkhl 3, Yokohama I 


BASKETBALL 


MBA Standings 
umwi'ceoHDUMci 

ATLANTIC DrVaOON 



w. 

k». 

Pd 

GB 

x-Mkmd 

55 


579 

— 

y-NBW York 

43 


524 

12b 

New Jersey 

42 


519 

13 

Washington 

42 

-.-40^. 

512 

13b 

Orlando 

41- ' 

■'40- 

506 

14 

Boston 

36 

.46. 

439 

19b 

Phltoddphia 

30 

•5) ■ 

770 

25 

CSfTRAL OmSfON 



z-Chkago 

62 

20 

.756 

— 

y- Indiana 

58 

-24 

.707 

4 

y-Chariatte 

SO 

31- 

617 

lib 

y-Altanta 

49 

32 

505 

12b 

Ydevetand 

47 

35 

573 

15 

Detroit 

37 

44 

457 

24b 

Milwaukee 

36 

46- 

-439 

26 

Toronto 

16 

65 

.198 

45b 


WNiwcomina 

WDWE5T DIVISION 
W L 

x-Utah 52 19 

y-Sai Antonio 55 26 

y- Minnesota 45 37 

y- Houston 41 40 

Dallas 20 42 

Vancouver IB S3 

Dorrvur 11 70 

pacific orraiorr 
y-SectUe 60 21 

y-l_A. Lakers 60 21 

y-Ptioenix 55 26 

y-Porttand 46 35 

Sacramento 27 54 

Golden State 19 63 

LACEppera 17 65 

x-cSnched dhristan title 
^clinched playoff spot 
z-cH netted conference HHa 

NBDjnruitiu* 

Chrwriand 20 24 14 11— 71 

Boston 21 25 20 12— 78 

Cllgauskas 11-154-4 26, Kemp 34 7-1013: 
B: Worker 6-19 «.17, Minor 7-10 l-l 75. 
Rebowd*— devekmd 54 (Kemp B). Boston 
46 (McCarty ill. Assists— Clevefand 19 
(B-Knight 71. Boston 17 (WaikerS). 
CbartoRe 20 23 32 29—704 

Atlanta 41 30 28 22-121 

C: Rice 11-794-530. Wbstey 7-122-2 7&A: 
SmfTti 10-19 3-4 27, Henderson 10-73 5-5 25. 
Rebounds— Charlotte 32 (Mason 61, Atlanta 
59 (Mutambo 13). Assists— Charlotte 22 
(Dhmc A), Atlanta 2S (Smith Blaylock 8). 
Washington 24 24 27 22- 97 

Miami 20 21 19 29- 89 

W: Howard 1 1-16 0-4 22, Webber 10-17 0-3 
21; M: Mourning 6-1 1 8-1 2 2a Hardaway 7-14 
3-5 IB Rebounds— Washington 47 (Howard 
11), Miami 59 (Mourm-s 18). 
A ssis ts Washington 21 (WMtney 91. Miami 
18 (Lenard. Hardaway 5). 

Chicago 23 34 17 13- 87 

PbnodalpMa 20 22 19 19— N 

C: Jordan 9-19 6-8 24. Kukoc fl-75 Ml 8: P: 
Coteman 8-16 3-4 2a Iverson 4-17 9-12 18. 
Rebeands— Chksga 50 (Rodman 171, 

Phiadfll|]ta45 (Rotflff 9). Assists— Chicago 
18 (Pippen 4), Philadelphia 19 (Iverson 6). 
Toronto 32 25 17 24— 98 

Indfaaa 30 31 22 24—107 

T: Christie 10-16 4-724. Canby 7-72 6-9 218 
I: DJJavte 9-13 2-2 2a Ron 7-11 4-4 19. 
Assists— Toronto 14 (BOups5), Indiana 25 
(Jackson 9). 

MlwaeflM 38 25 27 20— 102 

Detroit 30 22 28 28-108 

M: Curry 9-15 5-5 25, ABen 9-18 6-8 25: D: 
fflfl 10-16 11-7331, Stodehouse 12-21 D-0 27. 
Rebean di --MB w nukee 43 (Johnson 11), 
Detroit $4 (HIM 12). Assists— Milwaukee 21 
(Men 8), Detroit 26 (HiD 9). 

New Jersey 29 21 28 31-109 

Ortrmdo 35 28 22 36-121 

NJ4 Cassell 7-14 13-1527. Vcn Ham 7-13 
6-721; Cfc Anderson 12-18 3-5 29. Outlaw 10- 
11 5-8 25Jteboands— New Jersey 42 (Gatling 
9), Orlando 55 (Oatlaw 13). Asslsts-New 
Jersey 19 (Cussed A), Orion da 34 (Outlaw 
IQ. 

Houston 17 23 27 28-95 

Minamata 24 23 27 28-182 

H: WlIBs 11.17 0-0 22, D rater 7-18 4-5 2U 
U; Garnett ?-)6 M 2ft MildwB 6-13 64 19. 
Rebounds— Houston 47 (Olatumn ID), 
Minnesota 56 (Garnett Hammonds 10). 
Assists — Houston 27 (DrexlerA). Minnesota 
25(Marburyl2}. 

pwltaed 28 22 25 24-101 

DMWT 31 IS 34 29-109 

P:B,Grant6-12 6-8 1& Rider 7-1S 2-2 16r D: 


Pd 

GB 

.765 



679 

7 

549 

17b 

506 

21 

744 

42b 

722 

44 

.136 

51 

.741 

_ 

341 



679 

5 

568 

14 

733 

33 

732 

41b 

707 

43b 


1 Ellis B-19 3-5 22, GaUwtre 8-8 3-4 22- 

Reb wre ds — Po rltnnd 41 (B-Grant 15). 
Denver 48 (Garrett 9). Assists— Portland 28 
(Stoudamire 11). Denver 30 (Alexander 12). 
Utah 23 27 23 29-102 

Phoenix 38 18 30 21— 99 

U:M atone 11-207-10 29, Russell 7-9 6-721; 
Pr Chapman 9-20 5-62S, Robinson 612 12-17 
24. Rebounds— Utah 43 (Mo lane 9), Phoenix 
40 (RaWnsan 7). Assbls— Utah 27 (Eisley 

10] , Phoenix 23 OUdd 14). 

San AatOflto 30 19 18 22— 89 

Seattle 21 26 18 22- 87 

S-Aj Duncan 1M7 9-11 31. Robinson 5-9 
72- Id Xt S: Sdrrempf 1 0-20 2 2 24. Payton P- 

20 2-4 20-Rebaonds— San Antonia 45 
(Dunam, Robinson 8), Seattle 52 [Schrempf 

11) . Assists— San Antonio 20 (RoUnson 6), 
■Seattie 22 (Payton 10). 

DflBOS - ' ■ 21 25 22 27— 95 

L-A-Lrtfeers 3l 25 32 36—124 

D.'Finley 13-30 5-5 31. Davis 9-77 M 21: 
LAj O'Neal 18-22 7-13 43, Jones 9-14 04) 

21 Jtobaunds— Dallas 37 (Green 9), Los 
Angeles 61 (Hony 10). Assists— Dolas 24 
(Fbdey 7), Las Angeles 34 (Fisher 10). 

S8NN0UWIR 
Boston 17 32 23 23- 95 

Washington 25 25 31 31—112 

B: Walker 8-181-3 1& Mercer 7-13 4-4 l& 
W: WebberlO-187-11 27, Murray 5-107-821. 
Rebounds — Boston 53 (Walker 13). 

Washington 54 (Webber, Watoce 13). 
Assists— Barton 20 (WaBcer 5], WOshinglon 
28 (Webber 8). 

Imfiana 2s 25 26 16- 92 

OewkBd 20 32 25 19-96 

URose 10-16 6-6 26 Best 8- 12 5-5 21; O 
Ugauskas 11-19 4-6 26. Kemp 6-18 641 IB 
Rebounds— Indiana 31 (D-Dcrvis. McKeySl, 
anetand49(Kemp 15). Assists— liKflana 20 
(Jockson 4), Cleveland 30 (Knight 9). 

Now York 27 26 35 21— IN 

Chicago 29 28 26 28-111 

N.Y^MIRs 8-173-5 19. Bowie B-11 04) l«rC: 
Jordon 11-24 22-24 44. Pippen 6-12 8-11 21. 
Rebounds— New York 48 (Cummings 9), 
Chicago 49 (Rodman 8). Assists— New York 
31 (Word 17). Chicago 26 (Pippen 10). 
Minnesota 31 26 28 2<r-111 

Milwaukee 36 22 25 26—109 

M: Wheat 7-11 2-2 19. Jordan 7-1444 18; 
M: Aden 15-27 66 4a Brandon 8-15 04) 20. 
Reboun ds M in nesota 41 (Go met) 8J, 
Milwaukee 52 (Johnson 14). 
Assists— Minnesota 27 (Wheat B), 

Milwaukee 30 (GBSam 7). 

Sacramento 30 20 17 10— 77 

LA. Coppers 23 21 19 20- 83 

S: WiiBomson 1 3-22 1 -4 27, Johnson 5-8 04) 
10:LA:J.Rotom3MiB-I51-l2{>.Mar1ln5-85- 
7 17. Rebounds 5uuuiiuilu59(Wlllloiruoa 
Stewart 91, Los Angeles 47 (Austin 15). 
Assists— Sacramento 18 Uohrtson 7), Los 
Angeles 13 (Richardson 4). 

Vancouver 23 32 21 24— IN 

Golden State 28 29 29 26-112 

V: Massenbuig 11-16 4* 26. Abdur-Rohim 
KMB6724iGJ-: Da mpler 8-167-10 23, Dcfk 
11-17 t-1 73. Rebounds— Vancouver 41 
(Massenburg 7), Golden State 52 (Damp tor 
13). Assists— Vancouver 25 (Edwards 7), 
Golden State 31 Uockswi 11). 


ICE HOCKEY 


MHU Stan ping a 

IMIUK CONFUIlfCI 

ATLANTIC KVnON 



W L T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

z-New Jersey 

48 23 11 

107 

225 

166 

x-PhOadeiphta 

42 28 11 

95 

241 

191 

x- Washington 

39 30 12 

90 

218 

200 

N.Y. Islanders 

30 41 11 

71 

212 

22S 

N.Y. Rangers 

25 39 18 

68 

197 

231 

Florida 

24 43 15 

63 

203 

256 

Tampa Bay 

17 55 10 

44 

151 

369 

NORTHEAST DIVISION 




W L T 

Pis 

GF 

GA 

y-PIttSbuigh 

40 24 IB 

98 

228 

188 

x- Boston 

38 30 13 

89 

219 

193 

x- Buffalo 

36 28 17 

89 

210 

185 

x -Montreal 

37 32 13 

87 

235 

208 

* -Ottawa 

33 33 15 

81 

191 

199 

CaroBna 

33 40 B 

74 

199 

217 

vnuiraia conrnmca 


CENTRAL DIVISION 




W L T 

PIS 

GF 

GA 

z-DariD& 

49 22 11 

109 

742 

(67 

x-Detrail 

44 23 15 

103 

250 

196 

x-5L Louis 

44 29 8 

96 

251 

201 

x-Ptiocni* 

35 35 12 

82 

224 

227 

Ctricaga 

30 39 13 

73 

192 

199 

Toronto 

29 43 9 

67. 

192 

236 

PAencnvBioN 




W L T 

PS 

GF 

GA 

y-Cokxada 

39 36 17 

9S 

231 

305 

x-Los Angeles 

38 33 II 

87 

227 

225 

x-Edtnonton 

35 37 10 

80 

215 

224 

x-San Jose 

34 38 10 

78 

210 

216 

Calgary 

26 41 IS 

67 

217 

252 

Anaheim 

26 43 13 

65 

202 

2S6 

Vanoauinr 

25 42 14 

64 

223 

371 


x-eflnehed ptoynff berth 
y-dinefted divtston titte 
z-cHncbcd oxifcrencntltie 

fUBunranoETs 

Catgnry 1 1 2—4 

Wneouver I 0 1—2 

ftsl Period: V-P3ore50 (Oh kind) (pp).2, 
C-Cnsseis 15 (Mdmls, Reury) Second 
Period: C-Mdnrts 19 (Stillman. Atonfln) 
(ah). ThW Period: C-Cosseb 16 (Fleury, 
Bouchard) (shl. & V-Zezef 7 (MogBny) 6, C- 
5 tremor 27 (Wlemetl Shots an gaol: C- 7-0- 
17—32. V- 11-5-10—26. Goailes: C-Rotosun. 
V-Snow. 


mutturr RESULTS 

Washington 0 2 2-4 

CaraSna 1 1 1-3 

Fbrt Period: Carolina GeSnas 16 
(Battaglia Emerson) Second Period: W- 
Oates IS (Beflowa Tlkkanen) X W-HimterB 
(Konawrrichuk. Eagles) Ha) Third Period: 
Carolina Emerson 21 (Ge6no& Battagtia) A 
W-Bdtom 6 (Oates. Brawn) (pp). 7, W-, 
Boudin 50 (Oales. Klee) Shots oa gold: W- 7- 

11- 5-23. Carolina 5-13-12-30. Goafles: W- 
Kaizlg. Carobna, Fountain 

Chkago 0 0 1—1 

DaBas 1 0 2-3 

Fbrt Petted: D-Longenhnmncr 23 
(Modana. Zubov) (pp). Second Period: 
None. Third Ported: C-Amante 31 (Johnson. 
Simpson) 31, D-Nleawendyk 39 (Sydor, 
Zubov) (pp). 4, D-, Lefrtirten 23 (7/lodona, 
Zubov) (pp). Shots on goal: C- 1-6-4—11- D- 
10*7—25. Saafies: C-Teneri. D-Beltour. 
Anaheim • 2 1 1—4 

LosAngaiei 0 8 1—1 

first Parted: A-Tmka 3 (Cullen, Bonham) 
(pp). 2, A-Crowtey l (Green. RuaJtin) 
Second Period: A- Bartaom 9 (Cullerv Houda) 
Third Period: LA.-Boudher 6 (Murray, 
Rotntaffle) (pp). % A-Martia 9 (Green, Sale) 
Shots on goat A- 72-13-72—37. LA.- M- 
10—25. Goafles: A-S Malenkov. LA.-Flset. 
N.Y. Rangers 2 0 0—2 

Phitodetphro D 1 0-1 

First Period: New York. Kovalev 23 
(Gretzky, Beukeboom) 2. New York Gnaws 
23 (Leetdv Stevens) (pp). 
Penalties— Kovalev, NY (hooking); Therierv 
PM (hooking) Second Period: P-Zuhms B 
aeCkdr. Undras) Penalties— Graves. NY 
(hokflngj: Therierv Phi (interference) TWrd 
Period: None. Penalties— Cairns. NY. 
misconduct.' Stuck. NY (slashing) Shots an 
goal: New York 10-3-8—2?. P- 11-15-4-32. 
Power-play Opportunities— New York I of Z 
P-Oof 3. Goafies: New York Richter 20-31-15 
(32 shots- 31 saves). P-Hextofl 21-16-7 (21- 
19). 

Boston 0 1 1—2 

Pittsburgh 2 2 1—5 

firs! Period: P-Straka 17 (Lang, Morozov) 
Z P-Jagr 35, Second Period: P-Stroka 18 
(Lang; 4, P-Hafcher 19 (Francte Jogrt (dp). 
5, B-, Heirue 25 (Khristlchl (pp). Third 
Period: B-AUson 33 (Ledyard, Bourque) 
(pp). 7, P-Straka 19 (Morozov, Long) Shots 
on goaf: B- 3-10-8— 21. ‘ P- 12-10-8 — 30. 
Goo Be*: B-Dafoe, TaBos. P-Barrosso. 

Detroit 0 I 2—3 

Colorado 1 1 2—4 

First Period: C-Lomlcux 25 (MMori Second 
Period: D-Brown 19 (Hobnrtrom. McCarty) 

3. C-Lemleux 26 (5oklc. OzaRnsh) (pp).TMrd 
Period: C-5akic 27 (Ftizgerald) 5. D- McCarty 
14 (Fedorov, Hotmsfnun) & D-, McCarty t5 
(HohnsiTom, Lapointe) 7, C-Forsbcrg 25 
(Lemteux, Kamensky) Shots an goat D- 16-9- 
13 — 38.C-4-13-4— 21. Goailss: 0-Hodson.C- 
Btitington. 

Buffalo 1 2 0 0-3 

Moalreo) 2 0 1 0-3 

first Period: B-Plante 13 (Ray. Solan) 2. 
M-Rucinsky 21 (Savage, ZatopskD 3» M- 
Savogo 25 (Rudnsky. Thibaulf) Second 

Period: B-Zhltnik IS (Ward) 5. B-, Varoda S 

(Shannon. Primcoul Third Ported: M- 
Savoge 26 (Domphousse Recchil (pp). 
Oveffime: None. Shots on goat B- 5-9-7- 
1—22. M- 64-6-6—24. Goafies: B-Hasek. M- 
TtribaolL 

St. Louis 2 2 1—5 

Phoenix 3 1 0-4 

Firrt Pertot. Phoenix. Tvenfovsky 7 
(isbister. Doan) (pp). Z Phoenix, McKenzie 3 
(Boron) X S.L-Twtrt 1 (Chaste Yoke) 4. S.L.- 
GDI 13 IMocInrUs. HutQ (pp). 5, Phoenix. 
StapMon 5 (Rormirtg. Carney) (pp). Second 
Period: SJ_-Turaoon 21 IHiriL Rhcaume) 7, 

5 J- -Chose 4 (Madnmfs. GUO & Phoenix. 
Janssens 5 (Camcyl Third Period: SJ_- 
Demltra 21 (PkonL GiB) Shots an goal: S.U- 

12- 7-12-31. Phoenix 104-7—21. Goafies: 
S.L-Fuhr. Phoenix. Khatatoulta Waite. 

N.Y. Islanders 2 0 0-2 

New Jersey 0 o 1—1 

First Period: New York, Patffy 44 
(Smoflnski Czerkowski) Z New Y91K Patffy 
45 (Sn»8nskl)L Second Period: None. Third 
Period: NU.-Pedsison 15 (Gflmour, Hofflrt 
(pp). Shah on goat New York 14-4-4— 24. 
NJ.- 8-19-20-47. Goafios: New York. Soto. 
NJ.-Sradeur. 

Florida 0 0 2 0-2 

Tampo Bay 011 0—2 

firrt Period; Non* Second Period: T- 
Langkaw 8 (Dykhub) TMrd Period: F-Mufler 
8 (SveWa Dvorak) 1 F^vorak 12 (Koztov)d, 
Ta Boy, Renberg 16 (VWIkie, McCarttiy) (pp). 
Overtime: None. Penalties— None, shots on 
goal: F- 7-5-7-2-21. T- 6-13-15-1—35. 
Goalies: F-Vanbtesbrauck. T-Fltzpahfck, 
Blerk. 

Toronto 1 1 1-3 

Edmonton I 1 2—4 

First Period: E-Lmdgrerl 13 (Weight 
Guerin). I T-K-KJng 3 (DamD Second 
Period: T-Korotev 17 (DJCIng, Yushkevlch) 
(pp). 4, E-Moretwnt 14 [McAmmnnd, 
Fnuar) Third Period: E-de Vria 7 (Gucrta 
Weight) & E-McAmmond 19 (Mairtnrd, dc 
Vries) 7,T-, D.Ktag21 (Smith, Korolev) Shots 
on 0OOL- T- 18*11-37. E- 6-19-6-31. 
Gordies: T-Pohrin. E-Essensa 
Cdgory 9 1 9-1 

San Jose 2 11-4 

firrt Period: SJ.-Nfchaits 6 (Craven, 
Rotpwssanl (pp). 2, S J.-Hairtder 7 (Craven, 
Murphy) (pp). Second Period: S J.-Murphy 9 
(NtchoJH, Mattcou) A C-Cassels 17 

(Mclnnfa, AQrftUfO (PP). ThW Perti SJ.- 
Burt6 (Rogmnson) 5hoh on fleab C- 4-1 1- 
5-20. SJ.- 15^-4—27 Goafles: C-Rolosoa 
SJ.-Vemon 


CRICKET 


SH lAHKAYS.S. AFRICA 

ONE-DAY THIANOUIAR SERIES 
SUNDAY. IN BLOEMFONTEIN. SAFRICA 

Sri Lanka 1 05 afl out (36 oven). 

NKW ZBA1AHD VB. JUHrnUUJA 
siunoNeooM»ueuF 
IN SHARJAH. UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 
New Zealand 159 afl out (484 oven). 
Australia 160-3 (365 overs). 


Tampa Bay), Bob Holton, c. Kent; 54. New Meb 3. Nantes 2 >. 

EnglamL Rod Ruttedgte t» Alabama; 55. Carmes a Ler«2_ _ 

New York Giants, Joe Jurevtdus, wr, Penn wawpmoe : 1. RC Lent 64i SL MeSffl Z 
5J OiynviRUO JMrasaflto 55t 4 Monaco 53r-& 

56. New York Jehr (from Ptitehurgh), Dwl- OflronJnoBoniwux»dvP«teStOo«rocfln» 
loose, da. Wnshinoton State ST. Jock- 1 > Oiympkfl" L»pn 5ft X AJ Awerie 4te 9. 


CYCLING 


Would Cw Classic 

Loarthifl eoeults Sunday of Ore ass hi 
■aoMom tins m B a a l U o» » D— t o rero 

U999WoHd 

I, Michele BortoU, Italy, 6 hours 38-31 
minutes 2, Laurent Jotaberfc France, 1.13 
m i nu tes behind; 3, Rodofto Massi, Italy, 1.21; 
4 Fran c esco Casagrande, Italy, 1.21; 5, Mi- 
choel Boogeni the Netherlands, 1-21; 4 
Frank Vondenbroucke. Bekjlum. 1J5; 7, An- 
drea Perms Italy, 744- 8> Maura Gianetti, 
SwttzertaraL 1 47; 9, Maarten Den Bakker.the 
Nemerionds, l .47; 10, Laurent Duftwx. 
Swrtzeriand.2,04. 


Cannes Open 

Leading Scorns Sunday in dwlinai round 
of the 5480,000 Cannes Open golf tourna- 
ment played over tho par-71. 6JHXW-m«or, 
(&, 454-yard), Royal Moughis coursn. 
Tltomas Level, France 69-71-65-73—278 
Greg Turner, NZ 70-73-67-69-279 

Sven 5 (raver. Germany, 69-726969—279 
Phillip Price- Wales. 7466-7267— 279 
Cflnton Whitetaw, S M 72-71-72-65—280 
Steve Webster, EnqL 70-71-7069-280 
Ross McFartane. EngL 7668-7067— 281 
Mark Davis. EngL 6969-73-71—282 
Peter Lanard. Australia 68-71-70-73—282 
Andrew Sherborne. Engl. 736868-73—282 


FOOTBALL 


1 Ml m Draft Baiao H an 
i«l«[ tt wv Saturday from Um IBS* 
NFL draft. 

FUZST ROUND 

7. Indtanopotis, Peyton Manning, qb. Ten- 


2. San Diego (from Arizona), Ryan Leal qb, 
Washington SL 

3. Arizona (from San Diego), Andre 
Wadsworth, de, Florida St. 

4. Oakland, Charles Woodson, db, MkMgan. 

5. Chlcaga Curtis Eras, rb, Perm St. 

6. St. LouK Grant Wtetrom, de, Nebraska. 

7. New Oilcans. Kyle Turley, at. Son Diego 
St. 

8. Dallas. Greg EHs, da North Carolina. 

9. Jocksonvfflc (from Buffalo), Fred Taytor, 
rb, Florida. 

70. Bathmora Ouane Starks, db. MlamL 

11. Phltodciphia Tra Thomas ol Florida 51. 

12. Atlanta Keith Brooking, lb, Georgia 
Tech. 

12 Clnctnnott Takeo Spikes, lb Auburn. 

14. Carolina Jason Peter, dfc Nebraska. 

1 5. Setrttte. Anthony Simmons, lb, Ciemsan. 

16. Tennessee, Kevin Dyson, wc Utah. 

i 7. Cincinnati (from Washington), Brian Sim- 
mens, lb. North Carolina. 

1 EL. New England (from New York Jets). 
Robert Edwards, rb, Georgia 

19. Green Boy ifram Miami), Vonnta Holliday. 
A North Carolina 

20. Detroit Tetiy Fair, db Tennessee. 

21 . Minnesota, Randy Mass, wr. Marstnfl. 

22. New England. Tefaucky Jones, db. Syra- 
cuse. 

23. Oakland (bom Tampa Bay), Mo CoIErs, 
A Florida. 

24. New York Gkrnts. Shaun W unarms, db. 
UCLA. 

25. Jadrsonvllla Donovin Datus. db, Syra- 
cuse. 

26. Ptttsbuigto Alan Faneca g. LSU. 

27. Kansas City, VOctar RBey. oJ, Auburn. 

28. Son Francisco, R.W. McQuertere, db. 
OktohomaSt. 

29. Miami (hum Green Bay), John Avery, rb, 
Mississippi. 

30. Denver, Marcus Nosh, wr, Tennessee. 

second framro 

31. x- Oakland, Leon Bender, A washtog- 
ton St 32. Indanapofls. Jerome Pathoa wr, 
Washington; 33. Arizona (from Son Diogo), 
Corny Chcvous. db, VamfcfMt 34 Tampa 
Boy (from Oakland), JocqueiGrena wr.Ftor- 
kta; 35. CMeaflO, Tony Parrish, db, Wortt- 
•ngtsn. 

36. Arizona Anthony dement at SW 
Louisiana; 37. 5t Louis, Robert HotGombarti. 
tIHnfarei 38. Dallas. Ftozdl Adams. A 
Michigan St 39. Buffalo. Sam Cowart lb 
Florida St 4a Now Orieam, Cameron CJw- 
land. le. Washington. 

41. Pittsburgh (Irani Phfladefphla through 
New York Jcto), Jeremy Stoat dt Arizona St 
42. BolBmon, Pat Johnson, wo Oregon; 43. 
OndnnatL Artrefl Hawkins, db, Gneinnoti; 
44 Miami (from Carolina). Patrick SinKfin, 
db# Southern MbsbslptA 45. Tampa Bay 
(from Atlanta), Brian Kdtftdto Southern Cafl- 
fomta. 

46. Tomessea Samari Rolto db, Florida St 
47. Seattle, Todd Weiner, at Kansas Sir 48. 
wosntagton. Stephca Atexamter. lb Oklaho- 
ma Miami Kenny Mhon, da LSU; so. 
Detroit Germane Own* wr, Vbgmia- 
51. Mfrmessta, Kafloo Wong, to, StonfOrd; 
52. Now England (from Now YorkJtrts), Tony 
5lmmon& wr, Wbconsku 53. Atlanta (from 


an Boom, da Washington State 57. Jacfc- 
somriBe, Cordell Taytor, db, HomptaroSB. San 
Frandsca Jeremy Now berry, c. CoSfomks 
59. San Diego (from Kansas CHy through 
Oakland and Tampa Bay), MBchaei Ricks, wc 
Stephen F. Austin; 60. Oairolt (from Green 
Bay through Miami), Charlie Batch, db, East- 
ern Michigan; 61 . Denver; E rfc Brown, s. Mis- 
sissippi SL 

THIRD ROUND 

62. Caratino (from Indtanapafis), (Truck 
WHey. da LSU; 63. Oakland Jon Rfictda rto 
Stanford; 64 Chlcaga Ofln Kreutz, c Wash- 
ington; 65. St. Louis (from Arizona through 
New York JetsJ, Leonard UHta h Tennes- 
see 66. Pfftsburgh (from 5an Diego), Chris 
Conrad at Fresno St. . . 

67. New York Jets (from St Louisl, Scott 
Frost, d& Nebraska 68. Buffo kv Robert 
Hicks, ob Mississippi St 69. Washington 
(from New Orleans). Skip Hicks, rtv UCLA; 
70. New York Gtarrb (from Dallas through 
PhSadelpWa), Brian Afford wr, Purdue; 71. 
Indtanapolfs (from Baltimore), E.G. Greers 
wr, Florida St. 

72. PhOadeipfita, Jeremiah Trotter, Bv 
Stephen F. Austin; 73. Carolina Milch Map 
raw, de, Penn; 74 Atlanta Jammi German, 
wr, Miami; 75. Oncimatt, Steve Foley, Bv NE 
Louisiana 76. 5eatfla Airman Green rtv 
Nebraska. 

77. Tennessee, Dainon Sydney, dtv 
Atabama-Birmlngham; 78. Onctonafl (from 
Washington), Mike Goffc g, hrenr 79.' Miami 
(from Detroit), Brad Jackson lb, dnehmatfc 
80. Minnesota Ramos McDonald dtv New 
Mexico; 81. New England (from New York 
Jets). Chris Floyd rd Michigan. 

82. Miami, Larry Shannon wo East Cop 
allna 83. New England Greg 5pl rad da Flor- 
ida 5b 84 Tampa Bay, Jamie Duncan Ih, 
Vanderbilt; 85. PMadeiphia (from New York 
Giants), ABen Rassum dtv Notre Danw 86. 
Jaduonvflfev John Oulnrv qtv Middle Ten- 
nessee St 

87. New York Jets (from Pittsburgh), Kevin 
WRltams. dtv Oklahoma Sfe 88. Kansas City. 
Rashaan Shebea rtv Washington; 89. San 
Frandsca Chris RuhmaA at Tens A&M; 90. 
Green Bay, Jonathan Brown da Tennessee 
91 . Denver, Brian Griesa qb, Michigan 92. x- 
Pltlsburgh, Hines Ward wr, Georgia. 

FOURTH ROUND 

93. IndhroapoHE (from Intflonapolfs through 
Battimore). Steve McKinney, g. Terns A&M; 
94 Chicago, Alonzo Mayes, ta Oklahoma Sb 

95. Arizona Michael Pittman, rtv Fresno Sb 

96. St. Louis (from San Diego), Az-ZnMr 
Hakim, wr, San Diego Sb 97. New Orleans 
(from Oakland), Fred Weary, dd Florida 

98. SL Louis. Roland Williams, he, Syracuse 
99. Now Orleans, Julian Pittman, da Florida 
Sb 100. Dallas, Michael Myers, dt. Alabama; 
101. Jacksonville (from Buffalo). Tovtan 

Banks, rtv Iowa- 102. Miami (from Phil- 
adelphia), Lorenzo BrameU, da CJem&oa. 

103. Atlanta, Omar Brown dd North Car- 
olina; 104 Tampa Bay (from Baltimore 
through Indianapolis and Bofflmore), Todd 
Washington, g, Virginia Tecta 1 05. Ondreian. 
Gtetw Steele, da MkMgan; 106. Carolina. 
Donald Hoyes. wr, Wisconsin; 107. Tennes- 
see Joe Satawu db Arizona; 108. Seattle, 
DeShone Myles; Dv Nevada. 


BCBflo 47;ia L* Ham 40; 11. Nantes 40 1 12L' 
Manlpefltar40i U Toulouse 36; HSftabouig 
33- 1& Rams32;16,EnAwflfGuing(nnp32r' 
1 7, Comkb 2& 18 Chdtammwx 28 


. MR. IUROH UAOUI 

Amsterdam 41. Barcelona 28 
Fronhhnf 23, England 17 
Rhebi 28 Scotland 10 


Super 12 


Waikato Chiefs, NZ, 34 Golden Cnhv SA. 35 
Otago HJghtandere, NZ, 29, Woffington Hur- 
ncaneSi riz, B 

Oueowkmd Reds, Airs, 17. Ns.w. Warotohs, 
Crortertwry Crusaders, NZ. 37, WSlormers. 

BrcvusN munr division 

Bristol 5. London Irish 17 
5orocens 1Z Newcastle 10 
Gtout*rter27. Bath 17 

Harlequins 14, Leicester 23 
NorlhamptDn 39, Richmond 47 
Sole 28 Wtasps 26 


WDUAN FUST DIVISION 

®^9 omo '• ^-brcrtinno^ 
Botogno 3 AC Milan 0 

Empofla Juventusi 
Inter MBon 2, Udine* 0 
Lecce 8 Parma 2 

Napoli 0, Satnpdorto 2 

Pktaenza & Barf 1 
AS Romo 5, Bresc ia 0 
Vicenza 2, Lazio 1 


Groningen 2, Ajax Amsterdam 4 

NAC Breda 1, Feyenooid 3 
Utrecht 0, Grtsrfethap Doettnchem 0 , ' 

PSV Eindhoven 1 0, Votandam 0 
WIQem II THtraig 8 Keerenveen 2 
Sparta Rotterdam 1, NEC Nijmegen 0 
MW Maastricht l.FarhmaStitord 4 
stamp 1Q ». I, Ajax Amsterdam 83’ 2, PSV- 
Eindhoven 65; 3-Vftwse Arnluro 584 Fey- 
enoard 57) 8 Hc era nv ec n 51; 4 WWem.lf- 
TUburg 49; 7, Fortiina Slttard 44 8 Sparta' 
Rotterdan 4& 9, NAC Breda 39; ia Ufredri' 
37/1), Twenta Enschede 34 12, Graafschap 
Doettnchem 3& 13 NEC Nflmegen 35; H 
Roda JC Keriaorie » IS RKC WaatwB? 38T 
T4Grtmliigen2ftl7,MW Maastricht 28 19. 
Voteodam 18 

D WUW P— U8W 

Chetaea 1, Sheffield Wednesday 0 
Coventry 1, Liverpool 1 
Arsenal & Wbnbtedon 0 
Barnsley 1, Tottenham Hotspur 1 
BoWon Wanderers Z Lneds United 3 
Crystal Pirtace 3 Derby County t 
Everton 1, LetossterCBy 1 
Manchester United 1, Newcastle UnAedl 
Southampton 1. Aston Vlfla 2 
West Ham United 3 Blackburn Raven 7 
stamhkssc 1, Arsenal 69; 2 Manchester 
United 68 3 Liverpool A 4 Chefsea 57; 
Leeds United 57) 34 West Ham United 58 7, 
Blackburn Rovers 51; 8 Aslan VWa 51; 9, 
Derby County 49; 18 Leicester dty 44 11, 
Coventry dty 44 1£ Southampto n 44 13 
Wimbledon 41; 14 Sheffield Wednesday 41; 
15. N ewcast le United 48 14 Everton 3ft 17, 
Tottenham Hotspur 37; 18 Bromley 38 18 
Batten Wanderers 34- 28 Crystal Palace 29. * 
flaWMI 


V«B Slutigart Z VfL Bochum 0 
Hama Rostock 3 Kaiserslautern 3 *0 

Bayer Leverkusen & Hamburg SV0 
Arminla Bieteteld 4 Bayern Munich 4 
Karisruhe SC 8 Schdke 04 0 
Barossia Dortmund I.BorossiaMoench. 2 > ‘ 
I860 Munich 3 Hertha Bafln 1 
MSV Duisburg 2, VfL MfaHsbufg 2 
Werder Bremen 3 Cologne D fj 

STANDWOSe 1, Kafsenlautem 60s 3 Bay- 
em Munich 5ft 3 Bayer Leverkusen 53r 4 
VfB Stuttgart 48 3 Hansa Restock 47) 4 
Schatoe 44 7, Werder Bremen 44 8 MSV • 
Duisburg 48 9, Bonasla Dortmund 39! 18' , 
VfL WMfeburg 39r II. Hertho Berlin 39: 13 
Hamburg SV 37; 13 Cotog re 34 14.TSV106O- 
Mumd, 35r 18 VfL Bochum 34 14 Korisrut^ ’ 
SC 34 17, Borussia Moenchengladbach 38 
18 Amenta BMefeid 27. • • 

SCOTTISH niumtDIVHMM - . 

Aberdeen i. Rangers o - . 

Celtic 4, Motherwell 1 
DunfermUne Attltetic 1. Hibernian 1 
Hearts l.St Johnstone 1 
KUmamodc i, Dundee United 0 


ptatartnro Coruna 1, Salamanca 0 

Sporting Gflon 3 Afletico Madrid 3 
Mallorca 2 Espanyol 2 
R«ing Santander 2, Merida 0 
Valladolid 8 Celta Vigo 0 
Athletic BDboo Z Composteto O ^ 

Barcwnna 1. Real Zaragoza 0 *. 

Vaienda 3 Real SodedodZ 
?™«w»w«c 1. Barcelona 71 Z AttfleHr-, 
BIIbMS7) 3 Real Maditt54-4MtfterarS4Mr ■ 
22 Sodedad 55; 4 Cetta Vlgo5S 7, Atfetico ' 
Madrid 53 8 Real Beth 53 8 Votendo 51; 18 
FfPWWol 47; ii, Deporttva Coruna 45; 12r 
Vbtiaddld 44 13 Racing Santander 41; 14. : 
Real Zarogaza 41; 14 Salamanca 38 l« 
thrtedo 37; 1 7, Merida 34 18 Compoetefa 34 
19. Tenerife 34 28 Spatting GQon 13 

ntnMDVY nmmuiisa«fju. 

M««*donta 3 South Korea 2 - . 


TENNIS 


. MtaTSFMAL *- 

PaYe> (16), Romania, def. Byron ' 
Black no), Zimbabwe, 6-3 6-4 * 

„ WOMEN'S FOUL 

Ai Sugiyama (IL Japan, def. Corina AAoP - 
«1u ©, United States. M. 43. 


ftfWflHrtl 

ATberto Berctofeguj (7), Spain det Cortos 
Moya (6), Spabv 7-6 (1 1-9) 44. 

_ FMAL ' 


ANERKANtaMaUE 

^S^™ dRHPElkfcMlkw 

_ ... NATIONAL L£AOUS ' ! 

Man Marts anTSdcf/- 




Ports St Gamoln 8 Banteaux 1 
Airarre 3 Marseille 1 
Manaeoft Touknne 1 
Bestial Montpeffierl 
Strasbourg 8 Le Howe 1 

Chateournux Z Lywi 3 
Rennes I, Gulngamp 2 
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Mi^^“ a ^ AU -* Wdeu ' no, ‘ "i 
FJgmrtflteaJjtwmftam „ 
“mrred list Put G Tbn Hardaway on 

sarv^tr 0 ™^ tanw wWl Jktirrry John- 

Boy far rat- ond24round pkfcs. “ 
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Money Talks: Listen to Moss’s Loss 




, • The Associated Press 

- Bret Saberhagen continued his strong 
comeback, allowing four hits in six 
shutout innings Sunday to lead the Red 
Sox over the Cleveland Indians, 2-0, in 
Boston. 

:. Saberhagen, who missed the entire 
1-996 season because of shoulder sur- 
gery and pitched just six games last 

“■ Baseball Roundup 

year, struck out four and walked one, 
helping Boston improve to 8-1 at Fen- 
way Park this year. It was his third 
straight victory, the first time he has won 
three in a row since June 1 995. 

„*Jim Corsi followed and Tom Gordon 

« 'tched die ninth for his fourth save in 
ve chances, completing a seven-hitter. 
'* Dave Burba allowed two runs and nine 
hits in seven innings. Cleveland, which 
stranded nine runners, lost for just the 
third time in 10 road games this year, 
r Tigars 2 , Yankees 1 Damion Easley’s 
sacrifice fly scored the go-ahead run in 
the eighth and Mark Moehler allowed 
three hits in eight innings as Detroit 
Snapped a seven-game losing streak with 
the victory over visiting New York. 

Tony Clark hit his first home tun since 
last Sept 14 in the seventh inning off 
Hideki Irabu, who was struck in the side 
by aline drive in die sixth. Moehler struck 
oat seven and walked one. Todd Jones 
pitched die ninth for his second save. 
v-Witfe the score tied in the eighth, Raul 
CJisandva -singlect.SEnd Bri^u Hunter, 
walked before a wiki pilch from reliever 
Darien Holmes put runners at first and 


JSsbort center, and pinch-runner Kimera 
Bartee scored as Bemie Williams’s throw 
was off. 

• The Padres-Pirates game in Pittsburgh 
was rained out Sunday. 

In games played Saturday: 


Padre* 7 , pirates 5 In Pittsburgh, San 
Diego scored two runs in the 10th on 
third baseman Doug Strange’s double 
error, and the Padres won for the 1 1th 
time in 12 games. The Padres’ 14-3 
record is the best in the majors and the 
best start in franchise history. 

Carlos Hernandez’s homer — one of 
three by San Diego — helped send the 
Pirates to their sixth straight loss, and 
their second in as many days after lead- 
ing in the late innings. 

Cubs, 8, Angola i In Chicago, rookie 
Kerry Wood pitched five shutout in- 
nings for his first major-league victory 
and hit a run -scoring single during an 
eight-run first inning off Hideo Norao as 
the Cubs beat Los Angeles. 

Braves 11 , Rockies 4 In Denver, 
Chipper Jones hit his eighth homer and 
Denny Neagle pitched a seven-hitter as 
Atlanta won its fourth straight game. 

DfamonAaeks 7, Marlins 5 In Phoenix, 
Ray Bell and Karim Garda homered 
during a four-run rally in the seventh, and 
the expansion Diamondbacks won their 
season-high third straight game. 

CoRfinols 6, Phillies 5 Royce Clayton 
and John Mabry each hit two doubles and 
drove in two runs as St Louis gave vis- 
iting Philadelphia its fourth straight loss. 

Brewers 3, Gants i In Milwaukee, 
Jeff Cirillo hit a two-run homer as the 
Brewers topped San Francisco to win 
(heir third straight 

Mots 5, Rods 4 New York scored an 
unearned run on third baseman Willie 
Greene’s throwing error in .the 10th. to 
win in Cincinnati. 

Astras4,Expos3 Sean Berry hit a solo 
home run with two outs in the bottom of 
the ninth to lift the Astros over Montreal 
in Houston. 

Yankees 8, Detroit 3 With Yankee Sta- 
dium closed for repairs on its 75th birth- 
day. the Yankees won their 12th straight 
game in Detroit's ancient Tiger Stadium. 


Nets Grab Last-Chance Playoff Berth 


■ ' The Associated Press 

EAST RUTHERFORD, New Jersey 
— The New Jersey Nets summoned 
enough strength Sunday to win their last 
game and make the playoffs for the first 
rime in four years. 

The Nets -went into their biggest game 
of- the season without their two best 
players but claimed the eighth playoff 
-Bjpt in the Eastern Conference with a 
n4-101 victory over Detroit 

'It was the Nets’ fourth chance of the 
week to clinch apost-season berth. They 
did it on their Last try with an inspired 
effort from their three healthy starters 
and two fill-ins replacing Sam Cassell 
athi Jayson W illiams . Two injured re- 
serves, Rony Seikaly and Don 
MacLean, limped onto the floor in the 
second quarter and filled in after several 

Nets got into foul trouble. 

Kendall Gill scored 27 points, in- 
cluding 14 in the decisive third quarter. 


rookie Keith Van Horn had 25. 

New Jersey will open a best-of-5 first 
round at Chicago on Friday. The Bulls 
swept the season series from the Nets 4-0. 

NBA Roundup 

New Jersey’s victory eliminated the 
Washington Wizards, who had won 
four straight do-or-die games. 

In games played Saturday: 

Wizards 112, Catties *5 Chris Webber 
had 27 points and 13 rebounds as the 
Wizards kept their playoff hopes alive 
until Sunday by beating Boston in 
Washington. Antoine Walker and Ron 
Mercer scored 18 points each for the 
Celtics, who finished 36-46 in their first 
season under Rick Pitino, a 21-game 
improvement over last year’s record. 

BuBs 1 1 1 > KnickB 1 09 In Chicago, Mi- 
chael Jordan scored 44 points and 
moved toward his 10th NBA scoring 


title as Chicago rallied in the final 
quarter to beat New York, which rested 
several players. Jordan pushed his av- 
erage to 28.7 points a game. Shaquille 
O’Neal was averaging 2S-2 points a 
gam e heading into the Los Angeles 
Lakers’ final e against Utah on Sunday 
and needed 59 points to pass Jordan. 

Cavaliers 96,-Pacm-s 92 In Cleveland, 
Zydnioas Dgauskas scored 26 points as 
Cleveland beai Indiana in a preview of 
their first-round playoff series. 

Timbers* olve>& 111, Bucks 109 Tom 

Hammonds hit a baseline jumper as 
time ran our to give Minnesota a victory 
over visiting Milwaukee. 

CGppers 83, Kings 77 In Anaheim, 
James Robinson scored 20 as Los Angeles 
snapped a 10-game losing streak. 

Wanriors 11 2, Grizzlies lOO In Oakland, 

Erick Dampier and Tony Delk each had 
23 points as Golden State completed its 
dismal season. 




ForPippen, Time for Some Air of His Own 



;.iS + 




- p - ’ New York Times Service 

C HICAGO — Little brother is 
leaving home soon. Big brother 
does not want him to go, but be 
•V- understands the reason: Hearing about 
v his perfect older sibling for years has 
made him fed unwanted by the family. 
~ L ; ^All Scottie Pippen ever did to deserve 
; u5$ treatment was be there for Michael 
Jordan at the most important times of 
- Jordan’ s carcer, to sacrifice his personal 
goals for team goals. He knew he would 
never receive the credit for the Bulls 
championships as Jordan would, that 
people would say he was nothing with- 
. . out his more polished teammate- 
. '-For this, he never resented Jordan, 35, 
> who has often referred to Pippen, 32, as 
• “my little brother." He knows it is not 
Jordan’s fault that he is playing for a 
hi: paltry sum of money compared with 
; o£er stars, and he understands the dy- 
uamics of playing in the shadow oi a 
* supernova. He also knows it is time to 

’ see if he can flourish on his own. 

’ ■ T“I don’t think I’ve got any more 
leverage than I’ve ever had," Pipp* 511 
■<j said recently. “I just think it’s time to 
move on.” „ . 

This allegedbreak-upofthe Bulls has 

reached the point where Jordan snu- 
m • • nrieroos hints about returning or retmng 
Ci spawn more sarcasm than concern. 

/ put Pippen ’s convictions about sigh- 
i j4fcg with another team in the off-season 
/ free agent are real. More so than 


Vantage Point/fh ike Wise 


Coach Phil Jackson’s sabbatical threat 
or Jordan’s CEO ambitions. Regardless, 
of what the Bulls do with their 11 free 
agents this summer, Pippen is gone. 

The Bulls can pay Pippen anything 
they want because he is their own free 
agent, which might make someone 
wonder why he doesn't retire in Chica- 
go and sign the hefty contract of which 
he has always dreamed. 

But for one of the few times in pro- 
fessional sports, his desire to leave is 
truly not about money. Even when the 
team’s owner, Jerry Remsdorf, hinted 
recently about possibly bringing the 
whole gang of champions back. Pip- 
pen’s reply was thanks, but no thanks. 

‘‘It’s gotten nasty and dirty,” be Mid, 
referring to the irreconcilable differ- 
ences between him and the club. 

He has absorbed constant criticism 
for wanting to be traded and complain- 
ing about the $2.7 million he mU make 
this season in the M year of ins deal 
Jordan is making S36 million to play 

basketball this year. 

At any rate, being a Bull beyond tms 
season would not be a treat for Pippen- If 
it’s not die circus atmosphere surrounding 
Jordan in his farewell season, ft is being 
asked to be Jordan after the superstar 
retires. Pippen has been there, done that. 

They are rumored to have this great 


personal relationship. But Jordan and 
Pippen have never done anything so- 
cially away from basketball. 

Deep down, Pippen knows the “big 
brother, little brother” stuff is Jordan’s 
way of making America think what a 
wonderful family they have in Chicago. 
Though he would never say it, he also 
understands Michael is about MichaeL 

Jordan said he is firm about leaving if 
Jackson leaves. He has not made the 
same proclamation about Pippen. 

Maybe this is the impetus for Jordan 
to come back for one more season. Can 
Michael win a title without Scottie? He 
hasn’t done it yet. For all his majesty on 
the court, remember Many of Jordan’s 
amazing clutch shots over the years 
have been brought to you by Pippen, 
who stripped the ball away on the de- 
fensive end when no one was looking. 

The Bulls never treated Pippen as a 
franchise player because they already 
had one. He stuck around because he 
liked playing on a great team and was 
hoping someday to be more com- 
pensated for his efforts. It never 
happened, so he needs to leave. 

So little brother is about to see if be 
can stand on his own two feet Wish him 
well in Phoenix, Houston or wherever. 
And let’s see if big brother can do it 
alone. 


A wild throw eluding Giants shortstop Rey Sanchez in San Francisco’s 3-1 loss to the Brewersfo Milwaukee. 

On a Roll, Saberhagen Blanks Indians 

Winning Third Straight, Red Sox Ace Maintains His Perfect Record 


Bemie Williams and Tino Martinez 
drove in two runs apiece as New York 
stopped the Tigers, the Yankees’ eighth 
straight triumph. 

The series between the teams was 
moved to Detroit after a 500-pound 
(.230-kilogram) expansion joint fell in 
Yankee Stadium this month, forcing the 
ballpark to close for repairs. 

Bfut* jam 9, White Sox 4 In Toronto, 
Jose Canseco hit his seventh home run 
and Pat Hentgen rebounded from one of 
the worst starts of his career as the Blue 
Jays topped Chicago to win consecutive 
games for the first time this season. 

Indians 7, Red Sox 4 Omar Vizquel 
doubled home the tie-breaking run in 
Cleveland's four-run ninth, handing 
Boston its first home loss this season. 
The Red Sox won their first seven home 
games, five of them in their last at-bat. 

Athletics 3, Royals 2 Light-hitting Ra- 
fael BoumigaJ connected for a three-run 
homer and Kenny Rogers pitched seven 
strong innings as Oakland beat visiting 
Kansas City. 

Orioles 10 , Rangers 8 BJ. Surhoff 
drove in three runs and Cal Ripken had 
three hits as Baltimore won in Texas, 
ending a three-game losing streak and 
Texas*s five-game winning string. 

Mariners 5, Twins 3 In Minneapolis, 
Alex Rodriguez went 4-for-4 with a home 
ran and a triple and scored three runs as 
Seattle gained its fourth straight victory. 

Bobby Ayala, the fourth Seattle 
pitcher, worked the ninth for his third 
..save. Mariners relievers have converted 
their last three save chances after start- 
ing the season O-for-4. 

Devil Rays 8> Angels 1 The rookie 
Bobby Smith had three hits, including a 
homer, and drove in three runs as Tampa 
Bay won in Anaheim, California. 

The Devil Rays improved to 9-6, the 
best record by an expansion team after 
15 games. 


Los Angeles Tunes Service 

F OUR MILLION bucks. You 
young sports stars are tired of 
listening to adults nag about char- 
acter? Fine. Maybe you will listen to 
this . 

Four million bucks. Thar is at least 
what Randy Moss lost Saturday after 
enduring perhaps the most expensive 
character evaluation in sports history. 

Everyone agreed that Moss, the in- 
credibly gifted Marshall University 
wide receiver, should have been the fifth 
player taken in the National Football 
League collegiate draft 
But many also agreed that be was too 
troubled to be worth the trouble. 

Moss tumbled from the fifth pick to 
21 st, which, in the top-heavy football 
world, is more than falling 16 picks. It is 
falling 16 srories. 

Last year’s fifth pick earned $6.39 
million in a signing tranus and first-year 
sabry; the 21st selection earned $2,375 
million. 

O.K.. so Moss had a soft landing. But 
$4 million is $4 milli on. 

Somebody in this increasingly soul- 
less world of athletics has finally put a 
price on morality, and this is it Hal- 
lelujah. 

“This was more than a slap on the 
wrist," said Michael Josephson, pres- 
ident of the Josephson Institute of Ernies 
in Los Angeles. “This is the first official 
recognition that there is a cash value to 
character.” 

- Athletes have messed up and been 
fined or suspended before — what, just 
about every day, right? — but this is 
different. 

This was not a punishment. Moss did 
not drop in the draft because he recently 
did one thing wrong. 


Vantage Point/ BillPlaschke 


This was a statement. Moss dropped 
in the draft simply because when some 
NFL bosses looked at him, they saw 
everything wrong. 

Instead of his great hands, they saw 
his feet kicking a fellow high school 
student as he lay helpless on the 
ground. 

Instead of speed, they saw dope, and 
how he tested positive for it while in jail 
on an earlier misdemeanor battery con- 
viction for kicking that kid. 

Instead of hearing the cheers that 
accompanied his brilliant college sea- 
son, they heard these words: “I 
wouldn’t call it partying. 1 call it chil- 
lin’." 

That was Moss in a Los Angeles 
Times interview last year, talking about 
smoking dope. 

The NFL responded Saturday with an 
even shorter statement: Enough is 
enough. 

I T WOULD be naive to believe that a 
bunch of professional football 
coaches was trying to make the 
world a better place. Most of the teams 
probably passed on Moss not because it 
was bad ethics but because it was bad 
business. 

Two years ago, the embattled 
Lawrence Phillips should have been the 
first overall pick, but he dropped to 
sixth; less than two years later, he was 
dropped by the St Louis Rams. 

That was not because he was de- 
termined to be immoral, but because he 
was a disruption. 

What the league was avoiding Sat- 
urday by avoiding Moss was a repeat of 


those disruptions. 

“It was still a cost-benefit analysis 
rather than a statement about how they 
don't want athletes embarrassing their 
teams in front of children,” said Joseph- 
son, who runs the national “Character 
Counts" program. 

“If this were really good news,” he 
added, ‘ 'he would not have been drafted 
at all and been made to prove himself 
later.” 

Agreed. But in a world where most of 
the messages make you want to push the 
mute button, this was finally one worth 
hearing. No matter why the NFL said it, 
it said it: Four million bucks. Enough is 
enough. 

Two years ago, television viewers 
watched a giddy Georgia Fiontiere an- 
nouncing that her Rams had just drafted 
a convicted criminal. 

But this year's rogue watch was dark. 
Holed up with his agents in Charleston, 
West Virginia, Moss declined to appear 
on camera until after he was selected. 

Then, when the Minnesota Vikings 
and Coach Dennis Green could no 
longer control their competitive urges 
and selected him. Moss disappeared He 
even refused to address a group of jour- 
nalists that he had invited. 

We will see him again. He is a spec- 
tacular player. He is a joy to watch. 
Here’s hoping that he has a long and 
illustrious career. 

Here's also hoping that nobody for- 
gets how that career started, on a day 
when every skeptical, self-serving 
young athlete was finally given good 
reasons to behave. Four million good 
reasons. 


Stellar Finish as Stars Stop Blackhawks 


The Associated Press 

Joe Nieuwendyk’s power- 
play goal with 12:29 left 
broke a tie as the Dallas Stars 
beat the Chicago Blackhawks 
to finish with the National 
Hockey League's best record 
and clinch home ice 
throughout the playoffs. 

“Inis is a real stepping 
stone, something we can be 

NHI Roundup " 

proud of," Nieuwendyk said 
after the Stars beat the Black- 
hawks, 3-1, on Saturday in 
Dallas to clinch the Presi- 
dent's Trophy for best record. 
“We wanted this trophy. But 
now is when it all really 
starts.” 

Sergei Zubov assisted on 
Dallas’s three goals, all on the 
power play, and Mike Mod- 
ano, who returned from a 17- 
game injury, also assisted on 
Dallas’s first goal by Jamie 
Langenbrunner. 

The Stars, who started the 
day tied with New Jersey, 
hold the tie-breaker by virtue 
of a 2-0 record against the 
Devils this season. The Dev- 
ils lost to the New York Is- 
landers on Saturday night. 

Chicago went without a 
victory over its final seven 
games and will miss the play- 
offs for the first time in 29 
years. 

The Stars allowed only 1 1 
shots, matching the two-day- 
old record for die lowest total 
by an opponent in club his- 
tory. Dallas set the record for 
fewest shots against in Thurs- 
day’s 3-2 loss at Phoenix. 

Islanders 2, Devils 1 Zig- 
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Pinl Qnauan/Thc Awsuicd Prcn 

Dominik Hasek, Buffalo’s goaltender, watching as the 
puck sails into the net fora Caitadien goal in Montreal. 


mund Patffy scoped two goals 
and Tommy Salo made 46 as 
New York won in New Jersey 
in the regular-season finale 
for both clubs. 

. Despite the loss, the Devils 
enjoyed the finest season in 
franchise history, setting club 
marks for victories (48) and 
points (107). 

The Devils captured the 
Jennings Trophy for the 
second straight season. The 
trophy is awarded to the goal- 
tenders on the team that al- 
lows the fewest goals. New 
Jersey edged out the Dallas 
Stars. 166-167. 
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Avalandra 4, Rad Wings 3 

Peter Forsberg scored with 
40.7 seconds remaining to 
cap a wild finish as Colorado 
beat visiting Detroit. The 
teams, who bad combined for 
just eight goals in three pre- 
vious meetings, scored three 
times in the game's final 
1:42. 

Capitals 4, Hurricanes 3 

Peter Bondra scored his 50th 
goal with 8:37 remaining as 
Washington won in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

lAsnuuins 5, Bruitts 2 Martin 
Straka scored three goals and 
Jaromir Jagr secured his 


LONDON: (0)171-978 6606 
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Prttty, tfeoeel Ana. 

Please cad 48 (J) 7W 687 603 
E-tnat ongjoyOhoiroitcoiTfr 

GENEVA PRETTY WOMAN 
Cal 022 1 346 00 69 Escort Agency 


■ZURICH - CREDIT CARDS 

A HRSTCUS5 Escort Service 
“ LONDON ' HEATHROW " 

T«t 0171 225 2347 (24hs) 

AMSTERDAM " DREAMS * ESCORTS 
and Dinner Dab Service tor Hm or Her. 
Tet 431 fij) 20-64 ffi 666 / 64 02 111 


second NHL scoring title 
with a goal and an assist as 
Pittsburgh beat visiting Bos- 
ton. Jagr finished with a 
league-leading 102 points. 

Mighty Ducks 4, Kings 1 In 

Los Angeles, Anaheim got its 
goals from rookies, including 
Mike Crowley's first in the 
NHL. as they beat playoff- 
bound Los Angeles in the 
Kings' regular-season finale. 

Hangars 2 , Flyars 1 Alexei 
Kovalev and Adam Graves 
scored and Mike Richter 
made 31 saves as New York 
closed out iis season with a 
victory in Philadelphia. 

Blues 5, Coyotes 4 Pavol 
Demitra scored his 21st goal 
early in the third period to lift 
Sl Louis to victory in 
Phoenix. 

Panthers 2, Lightning 2 In 

Tampa, Mikael Ren berg’s re- 
bound goal with 9:53 left in 
regulation broke a 0-for-56 
power-play drought and lifted 
the Lightning into a tie with 
Florida. 

Sabres 3, Canadians 3 In 

Montreal, Brian Savage 
scored twice as the Can adieus 
tied Buffalo. 

Oilers 4, Maple Loafs 3 In 

Edmonton, the Oilers beat 
Toronto to secure seventh 
place in the Western Confer- 
ence and headed into the play- 
offs on a four-game winning 
streak. 

Sharks 4, Flames 1 In San 

Jose, Mike Vernon made 19 
saves to earn his 30th victory 
of the season, matching San 
Jose's team record, and the 
Sharks tuned up for their first 
playoff appearance in three 
years by beating Calgary. 


ArttoteRtaai JAN Bttt ESCORTS. 

Fot he and she. Escort novice stnra 
1867. Tet +31(0)20 623 15847420 3827 

AMQUE & AMY d Mayfair. Two sopte- 
firatetJ blondes. Escort sendee Tat 0171 
4994720 or 0958 694013. Cra* canto 

BERLIN'LUCINDA 
Private titt address and Escort Saw*. 
UobflB phone 0172-3034367 

BARCELONA-llADnD-ANOAUISE 
& MALLORCA MNA Rra Class Escort 
Sendee. AM canto Tet 929 70 86 73 

“BEVERLY ESCORTS” 

Untols VIP Escort Saw* 

Tet 0171 976 6700 (24 In} 

BLACK PEARL’S PRIVATE ESCORT 
SERVICE STUPNNG & FRIENDLY 
"MLAN’LUGANO' *33 (0)3474244628 


FLORENCE 

SELECTIVE ESCORT SERVICE 
LONDON only 0171 262 2888 Al cards 

FRAMtFURT & REGION 

Hia Class Escort, Dima & Data Service 

0048-68 - 6031575 

GENUHE AIR HOSTESS in Lonitol Pri- 
vate Escort Senica to Hist Class Ras- 
tengera Only. Ashby 0374 614 672 

INDIAN ‘ ASIAN * ORIENTAL Escort 
Sendee. Beautiful, triendy & discreet. 
Credl Canto. LONDON 07010 7D9814 

JAPANESE Escort Savta 

lotion - Heattaw TaL 0956 572 M3 

al credl cads 

LQWXW ft HEATHROfl Stuffing 
German Bonds. MiflKnguaL Escort 
Servea Tet 0956 247® 

NATHALE CHARMM and very 
Friendly Beautiful Brunette, Private 
Escort Sevica London Tat 0411 356 568 

PME TW BffEHPRSES . 

Escort Sanies in Nm Yak C8y 
212-270-8522 

TALUCA. BLACK ELEGANT BEAUTY ~ 
Exclusive PriuEris Escort Service 
London & Heaton*. 0181 9062261. Canto 

TOP TEN* -FRANKFURT* 
Began Escort & Travel Sendee 
Please cal 069 • 597 4338 

•ZURICH * 

CAROLNE Escort Service 
Tet 077 7 7S0672 

ZURICH NATASCHA 
Escort Savice (ii - 24 i*s.l 
Tet *41-79-438 0665 
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World Roundup 


Level Beats Nerves 

GOLF Thomas Level survived his 
Last-hole nerves Sunday to win the- 
Canoes Open. It was his first Euro- 
pean title. The 29-year-old Parisian 
re»mp. to the par-5 final hole holding 
a two-stroke lead but drove into die 
rough, took two to escape from a 
fairway H unke r and then took two 
putts for a bogey, a single-shot vic- 
tory and an $£2J500 check. 

Level shot a two-over-par 73 to 
finish 6- under at 278, one shot 
ahead of Greg Tama:, Phillip Price 
and Sven S trover of Germany. 

(AP) 
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Sea Deafwcy/Thc Asocaicd Pma 

Chris Eubank, a British boxer;, 
after losing to Carl Thompson. 

Eubank Leaves Hospital 

boxing Chris Eubank was dis- 
charged from Manchester Royal In- 
firmary Sunday after being de- 
tained for observation after his 
unsuccessful WBO cruise rweight 
title challenge against fellow Bri- 
ton Carl Thompson. 

Eubank, 31, went for a check-up 
and brain scan after a punishing 
fight Saturday, which he lost on a 
unanimous decision. 

Eubank, the former WBO mid- 
dleweight and super-middleweight 
champion, had moved up two di- 
visions. He knocked Thompson 
down in the fourth round but could 
not overcome a size gap. 

• On the same card, Naseem 
Hamed knocked out ex-champion 
Wilffedo Vazquez in the seventh 
round to retain his WBO feather- 
weight title. (Reuters) 

Labor Sports Minister Dies 

Denis Howell, Britain’s minister 
of sport in Labour Party govern- 
ments of the 1960s and 1970s, died 
early Sunday after a heart attack. 
He was 74. 

Lord Howell represented Birm- 
ingham constituencies in Parlia- 
ment from 1955 until 1992. He 
served twice as minister for sport, 
from 1964 to 1970andfrom 1974 to 
1979. He held several other posts, 
including minister for drought in 
1976. Ten days after his appoint- 
ment, heavy rains started. (AP) 


Sports 
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Inter Still Pressing Juventus 

Both, Win in Italy Title Race; Arsenal Overtakes United 


CimfUeilifOia'SBfFnmDupadia 

Youri Djorkaeff scored with 10 
minutes left and Ronaldo later added his 
22d goal of die season wi tb a free kick as 
Inter Milan beat Udinese. 2-0, on Sun- 
day to stay within one point of the Serie 
A leader. Juventus of Turin. 

Juventns edged lowly Empoli, 1-0, 
when the substitute midfielder Fabio 
Pecchia scored eight minutes after en- 
tering the match. The defending cham- 
pion held on despite the expulsion of the 
defender Alessio TacchinardL 

Both teams have four games to play, 
and they will meet in Turin on Sunday. 

Lazio of Rome stretched its losing 
streak to three matches with a 2-1 loss at 
Vicenza. Lazio is still third, but it now 
trails Juventus by nine points. 

Inter struggled against Udinese. It 
nearly fell behind in the 74th minute, 
when Oliver BierhafPs stin g in g header 
bounced off the base of the post Tea 
minutes later, Djorkaeff, die French 
striker, headed in from a corner kick. 

In the 85th minate, Luigi Tara, the 
Udinese goalkeeper, was expelled for 
using his hands to clear the ball away 
from Ronaldo's feet just outside the 
penalty area. Udinese had already used 
its three allotted substitutions, and the 
midfielder Mauri cio Pineda went in 
goal He had no chance against Ron- 
aldo’s ensuing free kick. 

NETHERLANDS Shota Arve/adze, a 
Georgian striker, scored a hat-trick of 
close-range goals Sunday as Ajax Am- 
sterdam celebrated its 27th Dutch league 
title with a 4-2 victory at Groningen. 

Ajax clinched the title last Sunday but 
had to wait until just before the kick-off 
Sunday to collect the champ kinship plate. 
The goals took Amsterdam’s total to 97 
for the season with four games to play. 

Ajax won even though the defender 
Sunday Oliseh was seat off for the 
second time in three weeks. 


Officials spent Saturday using va- 
cuum cleaners to clear away fragments 
of glass scattered by unknown saboteurs 
over the FC Groningen pitch. 

Eindhoven, which is second, routed 
Volendam, 10-0, on Saturday. The loss 
ensured that Volendam would go down 
Co the second division next season. 

England Manchester United lost 
first place in the Premier League to 
Arsenal on Saturday, but both teams 


moved closer to a place in the European 
Champions' League on Sunday when 
Liverpool, which is third, drew 1-1 with 
Coventry. 

Liverpool is nine points behind 
second-placed United with four games 
to play. The first two teams qualify for 
the European Champions’ League. 

Chelsea, the European Cup Winners’ 
Cup finalist, moved back into fourth 
place and is just two points behind Liv- 
erpool after a Frank Leboecf penalty 
gave it a 1-0 victory over Sheffield 
Wednesday on Sunday. 

In Coventry, Liverpool took the lead 
when its rising star, Michael Owen, 
turned quickly with the ball and drilled 
it into the goal in the 33d minute. 

Three minutes after halftime. Cov- 
entry equalized after Darren Huckerby 
was tripped and Dion Dublin scored the 
penalty. 

On Saturday, Arsenal beat Wimble- 
don, 5-0, while Manchester United 
drew, 1-L. with Newcastle United 

Tony Adams, Marc Overmars, Den- 
nis Bergkamp, Emmanuel Petit and 
Christopher wreh scored as Arsenal de- 
molished Wimbledon. 

SCOTLAND Rangers stumbled in pur- 
suit of a 10th straight Scottish league title 
Sunday when they lost 1-0 at Aberdeen. 

The defeat allows Glasgow rivals 


Celtic to take a three-point lead with just 
three matches remaining. Celtic beat 
Motherwell, 4-1, on Saturday. 

Stephen Glass scored Aberdeen's 
goal in the 28th minute with a glancing 
header from a cross by Ricky Gillies. 

shun Barcelona clinched its 15th 
Spanish championship Saturday when it 
gained a somewhat fortunate 1-0 victory 
over Real Zaragoza. 

Barcelona had needed only a draw 
and for much of the game it was forced 
to play second fiddle to the visitors, who 
wasted a series of chances. 

Giovanni headed in Barcelona’s goal 
in the 77th minute. He later crashed a 
shot against the bar. The final minutes 
were the only time that Barcelona 
looked remotely comfortable. 

France Lens and Metz qualified for 
next season’s Champions' League after 
their last potential rivals in the French 
first division both lost on Saturday. 

Marseille lost, 2-1, to Auxerre and is 
now seven points behind second-placed 
Metz with only two rounds of games left. 

Monaco, which might also have 
caught Metz, appeared exhausted after its 
Champions’ League semifinal farewell 
against Juventus on Wednesday, and it 
lost, 1-0, at home to Toulouse. 

Lens, the leader, won in Cannes, 2-0, 
on Friday to keep a two-point edge over 
Metz, which beat Names, 3-2. 

Germany Kaiserslautern, which has 
not won since mid-March, struggled to a 
2-2 draw against Rostock on Saturday 
but held on to first place in the Bundes- 
liga as Bayern Munich drew, 4-4, against 
Arminia Bielefeld, the last-place club. 

Kaiserslautern trailed Rostock until the 
69th minute, when an own-goal by 
Thomas Gansauge leveled fee score 2-2. 

Bielefeld, which has not won in the 
Bundesliga since Dec. 20, led 4-3 with 
two minutes left when Bayern's Lothar 
Matthaeus tied it (AP, Reuters ) 








M*n»3acca^nK AwiMKd 

Zinedine Zidane of Juventus, left, battling Empoli’s Daniele BaMinioa 
Sunday in Florence. A 1-0 victory kept Juventus atop the Italian league. 


Colts Pick Manning First in NFL Draft and Chargers Dike Leaf 



Mftr SrgarfflrtBtn 

Peyton Manning in an Indianapolis 
Colts cap during a radio interview. 


By Leonard Shapiro 

Washington Post Service 

NEW YORK — Three days before 
Easter, Jim Irsay, owner of the Indi- 
anapolis Colts, had breakfast in Miami 
with Peyton Manning, the better to get 
to know the gifted Tennessee quarter- 
back who his team would go on to select 
wife the No. 1 pick in fee 1998 National 
Football League draft 

“As he was getting ready to leave, 
Peyton turned around, kind of like a 
gunslinger, looked at me and said, ‘I'll 
win for you,’ ” Irsay said Saturday. “It 
sent shivers up my spine.’* 

That was not the only reason Irsay 
said he chose Manning, the son of the 
former New Orleans Saints quarterback 
Archie Manning, over Ryan Leaf, the 
Washington State quarterback. The San 
Diego Chargers tome Leaf second, the 
fourth time that two quarterbacks were 
the first two selections. 

The only surprise in a mostly routine 
first round of the NFL’s 63d collegiate 


draft in Madison Square Garden on Sat- 
urday was how late Marshall Univer- 
sity’s record-setting wide receiver, 
Randy Moss, was selected. 

Considered a top 10 pick by many 
observers. Moss slipped to fee 2 1st pick 
— by the Minn esota Vikings — because 
of concerns about his character. Moss 

Moss pays the price. Page 23 

was fee second wide receiver taken pre- 
ceded by Utah’s Kevin Dyson, who 
went to fee Tennessee Oilers as the 16th 
pick. Moss's brother, Eric, is a reserve 
offensive lineman for fee Vikings. 

Arizona, picking third, selected An- 
dre Wadsworth, fee Florida State de- 
fensive end, a the one-time walk-on who 
became a consensus all-American and 
was considered fee best non-quarter- 
back prospect 

The Oakland Raiders, picking fourth, 
selected Charles Woodson, fee Heis- 
man Trophy winner, who played mostly 


cornerback for Michigan but also 
played wide receiver and returned 
punts. Woodson said he expected to do 
the same for fee Raiders. 

The Chicago Bears selected the Penn 
State running back Curtis Enis wife fee 
fifth pick. 

Maiming and Leaf are both con- 
sidered franchise quarterbacks by 
scouts, personnel officials and coaches 
around fee league. Irsay insisted that fee 
Colts had not made their final decision 
on Manning until about 30 minutes be- 
fore the draft. 

It was thrilling for Archie Manning, 
even if his son is going to a team that 
went 1-15 last season. Archie Manning 
was fee second player selected in the 
1971 draft, behind fee Heisman winner, 
Jim Plunkett, and spenl most of his 
career getting pummeled for losing 
teams. 

“Just from a personal standpoint, just 
like the fathers or parents of so many 
other kids today, we’re just vety 
proud,*' be said. 


Tire Chargers, 4-1 2 last season,- woo^t j 
have much time for patience withleaf, 
judging from fee reaction of fee team's 
owner, Alex Spanos, who came to New 
Yack and introduced fee 6-fdat-5, 235- 
pounder at a news conference. " . .. 

“God, Ryan, just come up here son, 
let me just look ai yon,’’ SpaMKsakL , 
Earlier, Spanos, speaking to report- 
ers, talked indirectly toLeaf 'Thave to 
tell you something Ryan/* be ssfeL 
“I'm looking to you for fee oext 1# 
years. Sot, I'll tell you what, we’re 
going to make it work- It’s going to take 
total dedication on your partandevery- 
body's part “ " 

San Diego had moved from fee third 
pick to fee second in March by uadiig 
two players and three draft choices to j 
Arizona. - j 

Leaf said he considered himself and , 
Manning as “pick 1A and B.\'. (i 
‘ “It wasn’t supposed to be this wsiy," 
he said. “My dad wasn’t an all-Amer- 
ican quarterback. He was an insurance 
salesman from Great Falls, Montana.’ 
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on a happy face ) 


and use ET8i T Direct Service. With the world’s most powerful network you get fast clear reliable connections from anywhere. Plus you'll always have the option of an operator who speaks your language. 
All it takes is your AT&T Calling Card or credit card, and you’re well on your way. So smile. 


Steps to follow for easy calling worldwide: 

I. just dial the AT&T Access Number for the country 
you are all (ng from. 

2> Dial the phone number you're cafling. 

3. Dial your card number. 


. rwftpr . ' 

• jTXwfifvaiB ."S** 


AT&T Access Numbers 

Au«7taO.„ „p22-903-dl I Greece* D04WO-I3IJ SaudArebfao 1-800-10 

Bebhmre — ^_M«H0O-J0 IrdandO — I-SW-S50-W0 Spain. ............... 900-97-00- 1 1 

Czech ReptMk* 00-42-000-101 brae I — -I -MO-94-94-949 Sweden 020-795-611 

Egypt*(G«)t SI 0-0200 Italy* «... 172-101 1 Swtetrtuut* 0800-89-00! I 

Franc* .0-800-99-0011 Netherlands* 0800-012-9111 IMcod Kingdom * + 080049-001 1 

Germany 0 130-0010 Rusrfa*Ajhfescaw>l 755-5042 United Kingdom * + 0500-89^001 1 

For access numbers not listed above, ask any operator far AT&T Direct Service, or visit our Web site at 

www.att.com/traveler 
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It’s all within your reach' 


>8 ^ Cooow r^><a^ OCK tonsKt afthflconofiolitDthoUS.ptosan s**d » tat dorp toned on dwerotry you Meal**** on e*d»US** 

... pnones rosace local usto p^menr ifcrtrg the B& *Dbl "03 first. auaWe Calm *A<Maoasf etargnippty oookig Moscow OUce UK. aecra number to N tretmd.'Hf all does not eompfete. use 0600-013-0011® 1998 AIIT 
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